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The J ndependent, 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 





PRELUDE. 
Upox the Delphic leaves 
Of this prophetic book 
Whoever will may look; 
No eye but mine perceives 
What gladdens there, or grieves, 
Nor why the peace of years 
Is wrecked with hopes and fears. 
Many will read the words, 
But none will understand 
The meaning, though the birds 
Fly up and down the land, 
And, wooing, learn and teach 
That universal speech. 
You know it not, andI 
Only so much thereof 
As signifies I love— 
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For simflitudes of thee. ~ 
First thou wert a Lily, such 

As no satyr dares to touch— 
Sweetest, purest of all those 

That on Dian’s couch their snows 
Shed, not knowing she is gone 

After cold Endymion. 

Then I went to Neptune’s realm, 
Which the waters overwhelm— 
Through a light which is not light, 
Sinking to the under-night, 

There, where Amphitrite’s girls 
Slumber, pillowed on their curls, 
There I sought thee, Pearl of pearls! 





Hast thou rifled land and ses 

For similitudes of me? 

No: for what am I to thee? 

Lilies from the first have grown 
For no service but their own. 
Votaries to themselves they live, 
Taking all the heavens give— 
Homage of the wind and dew, 
Sighs and tears of lovers, too! 
Pearls are souls of lilies flown, 
Saved because they once were dear, 
By the baptism of Love’s tear 
That turns itself and them to stone! 


Since thon bast my sighs and tears 
And the fullness of my years, 
No need to rifle land and sea 
For poor similitudes of me! 
Sew Yore Crrr. 





CAN WE SAFELY ADMIT CHILD- 
CHRISTIANS TO THE CHURCH? 


BY THE REV. FRANE E. CLARK. 


“No,” says the conservative elder and 
the good deacon—‘‘no. It is a dangerous 
experiment.” ‘‘ No,” says the examining 
committee. “Wait a little longer, my 
boy. When you are five years older, come 
to us again, and we will see if we can ad- 
mit you then.” ‘‘No,” says the anxious 
mother. ‘*I don’t think you had better at- 
tempt to join the Church now, my daugh- 
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ter. You are too young and I’m afraid you 
do net know your own mind.” “No,” 
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says the timid pastor. “I wish I could 
bring them in; but there are no means of nur- 
turing and training the children after they 
come into the church. As things are, I dare 
not risk it.” 

And so the boys and girls go away; 
and the elder and deacon forget that it is a 
terribly dangerous experiment to leave 
them outside of the Church; and the exam- 
ining committee never see that boy present 
himself for admission when be is five years 
older; and the anxious mother finds that 
her daughter never afterward is sure enough 
of ber own mind even to seek admission to 
the Church; and the timid pastor figds that 
the boys and girls are slipping away from 
his influence and that he can no longer 
reach them. Says a recent correspondent 
of the writer: ‘One reason, I think, why 
we do not admit child Christians to the 
Church is, because we are too lazy to cher- 
ish them there afterward.” 

Ah! that is the great reason why they 
are not admitted. The Church is not will- 
ing or does not know how to care for them 
after they are admitted. 

That this question, which serves for our 
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concerning « plan for the nurture of young 
Obristians which he has outlined in one or 
two religious papers. In the hope that some 
may be belped, may we rehearse in your 
columns some of these particulars? 

Last Winter a large number of young 
people in the church of which the writer 
is pastor became hopefully converted and 
seemed to desire zealously to work for their 
Master. But would it do to take so many 
boys and girls into the church? Not un- 
less their Christian nurture could be 
secured; not unless something could be 
given them to do; not unless they could be 
made to feel, as well as the white-haired 
saint, that they bad the cause of Christ to 
sustain and bis honor to maintain. 

The Sunday-school would not give these 
young Christians just the training and 
teaching that they needed; the languish- 
ing, thinly-attended, so-called young peo- 
ples’ meeting was not attractive to them, 
and the ordinary church-meetings afforded 
them hardly the opportunity that they de- 
sired. 

What should be done? 

They were called to the pastor's house, 
one evening, and a Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor was formed. It was 
voted that this society should have a 
weekly prayer-meeting, which, according to 
the constitution, all whv voluntarily joined 
the Society were expected to attend every 
._Friday night, un\ess absolutely detained, 
and in eorry meeting every one was expected 
to take some part. Moreover, once a month 
an experience meeting should be held, in 
which every one was expected to relate his 
experience for the past month; if in no 
other way, at least by repeating an appropri- 
ate verse of Scripture. At this monthly 
meeting the roll should be called, and if a 
member was obliged to be absent he was 
expected to send an excuse by some one 
who was present. 

If for three consecutive experience meet- 
ings any member should be absent, with- 
out sending an excuse, the Lookout Com- 
mittee having in the meanwhile endeavored 
to reclaim such an one, his name should be 
stricken from the roli of members. The 
very important factor in this organization, 
Lookout Committee, just referred to, is a 
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for through this committee new names are 
proposed, delinquents are looked up, absent 
members are corresponded with, and a gen- 
eral oversight of the spiritual condition of 
the young people is maintained. 

Besides the Lookout Committee, there is 
@ prayer-meeting committee, which pro- 
vides topics and leaders for the Friday-even- 
ing meetings, and also a social committee, 
which provides for a monthly sociable, 
with games, music, reading, etc. We do 
not claim that this is the “original and 
only” society of the kind. Doubtless, 
there are many others, more or less like it. 
In fact, very many of the suggestions for 
this were borrowed from a description by 
Dr. Cuyler of a similar society in his 
church; but this organization for nearly a 
year bas worked admirably in one church 
in the way of fitting young Christians for 
churchmembersbip and in training them 
for religous work after they came into the 
church. 

It practically solves the problem for 
one church ‘‘ Shall we admit child-Chris- 
tians ?” and allows it to answer the ques 
tion in the affirmative. me 
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for further information. 
_ One says’ That is just what we need”; 
another, “I have often longed for just 
such an organization”; another, ‘‘ I have 
for years been groping after some such 
thing”; another, “‘We must do something 
of the kind or our church cannot live.” 

Let us say to all these friends: This 
society simply seeks to provide a way for 
setting young Christians to work. The 
gist of the matter is that every one pledges 
himself, when he becomes a Christian, to do 
something; at least, to attend the weekly 
prayer-meeting and to take part in every 
meeting, if itis only by repeating a verse 
of Scripture, and the society sees that he does 
this. To overlook this provision is to miss 
the great aim of the organization. 

Why cannot every church that desires to 
save and train ite boys and girls have such 
a society ? 

PorTLanp, Me. 
ae 
THE JOHANNEAN PROBLEM AND 
MODERN CRITICISM. 


BY PROF. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


Tae Jobannean problem is the burning 
question of modern criticism on the soil of 
the New Testament. It arises from the 
difference between Jobn and the Synoptists, 
on the one hand, and the difference be- 
tween the fourth Gospel and the Apoca- 
lypse,on the other. Considerable advance 
has been made of late toward the solution, 
especially by Dr. Godet, of Neuchatel, in 
the Introduction to the third edition of his 
“Commentary on John” ; by Professor Weiss, 
of Berlin, in the first volume of his “ Life of 
Jesus”; and by our own Dr. Abbot, in his 
valuable work on the ‘‘ Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel.” A critical review of the 
controversy in ite present status will inter- 
est your numerous theological readers. 

I. The Synoptic aspect of the problem 
includes the differences between the first 
three and the fourth Evangelist concerning 
the theater and length of Christ’s ministry, 
the picture of Christ, the nature and extent 
of bis discourses, and a number of minor 








































historical and represent only different as- 
pects of the same person and work of 
Christ, supplementing and confirming each 
other in every essential point. This is the 
faith of the Church and the conviction of 
nearly all conservative critics and com- 
mentators. . 

(2.) The fourth Gospel is the work of 
John, and, owing to his intimacy with 
Christ, it is more accurate and reliable than 
the Synoptists, who contain some legendary 
embellishments and even errors, derived 
from oral tradition, and must be rectified 
by Joho. This is the view of Schleierma- 
cher, Licke, Bleek, Ewald, Meyer, Weiss, 
and a considerable number of liberal critica 
and exegetes who accept the substance of 
the whole gospel history as true, aud Christ 
as the Lord and Saviour of the race. The 
difference between these scholars and the 
church tradition is flowing and admits of 
adjustment. 

(8.) The Synoptists represent (in the 
main) the Christ of history, the fourth Gos- 
pel, the ideal Christ of faith and fiction. So 
Baur and the Taibingen Schoo! (Sch wegler, 
Zeller, Késtlin, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, Holtz-- 

Pah bevagbe os hn tape sa ‘el, * Mangold 
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(Scholten and the Leyden School), and Eng- 
laud (the anonymous author of “ Super- 
natural Religion,” Sam. Davidson, Edwin 
A. Abbot); but these critics eliminate the 
miraculous even from the Synoptic Christ, 
at least as far a6 possible, and approach 
the fourth hypothesis. 

(4.) The Synoptic and Johannean Gos- 
pels are alike fictitious and resolve them- 
selves into myths and legends or pious 
frauds, This is the position of the ex- 
treme left wing of modern criticism, repre- 
sented by Strauss and toa more limited 
extent Renan. It is the legitimate result 
of the denial of the supernatural and 
miraculous, which is as inseparable from 
the Synoptic as it is from the Johan- 
nean Christ; but it is also subversive of all 
history and cannot be seriously maintained 
in the face of overwhelming facts and re- 
sults. Hence, there has been a consider 
able reaction among the radical critics in 
favor of a more historical position. Keim’s 
“History of Jesus of Nazara” is a very 
great advance upon Strauss’s “ Leben 
Jesu,” though equally critical and more 
learned and meets the orthodox view half 
way onthe ground of the Synoptic tradi- 
tion, as represented in the Gospel of 
Matthew, which dates back to A. D. 66. 

Il. The Apocalyptic aspect of the Johan- 
nean problem belongs properly to the con- 
sideration ef the Apocalypse; but it has 
of late been inseparably interwoven with 
the Gospel question. It admits likewise of 
four distinct views: 

(1.) The fourth Gospel and: the Apocas 
lypse are both from the pen of the Apostle 
John; but separated by the nature of the 
subject, the condition of the writer, and 
an interva) of at least 20 or 30 years, to 
account for the striking differences of tem- 
per and style. When he met Paul at Jeru- 
salem, A. D. 50, he was one of the three 
‘‘ pillar aposties”’ of Jewish Christianity 
(Gal. ti, 9); but probably less than forty 
years old, remarkably silent with his reserved 
force and. sufficietitly in sympathy with 
Paul to give him the rigbt hand of fellow- 
ship. When he wrote the Apocalypse, be- 
tween. A. D. 68 and 70, he was vot yet 60, 








details. It admits the following possibil- 
ities : % 
(1.) Both the Synoptists and John are 


and when be wrote the Gospel he was over 
80 years of age. Moreover, the differences 
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between the two books are more than 
counterbalanced by av underlying bharmo- 
ny. This bas been acknowledged even by 
the bead of the Tabinger critics, who 
calle the fourth Gospel an Apocalypse 
spiritualized or @ transfiguration of the 
Apocalypse. 

(2.) John wrote the Gospel, but not the 
Apocalypse. Many critics of the moderate 
school are disposed to surrender the Apoc- 
alypse abd to assign it to the somewhat 
doubtful and mysterious ‘‘ PresbyterJobo,” 
a contemporary of the Apostle John. So 
Bchleiermacher, Licke, Bleek, Neander, 
Ewald, Dosterdieck, etc. If we are to 
choose between the two books, the Gospel 
has no doubt stronger claims upon our 
acceptance, 

(3.) John wrote the Apocalypse, but for 
this very reason he cannot have written the 
fourth Gospel. So Baur, Renan, David- 
son, Abbott, and nearly all the most recent 
radical critics. 

(4.) The fourth Gospel and the Apoca- 
lypse are both spurious and the work of the 
Gnostic Cerinthus (as the Alogi held), or of 
some anonymous forger. This view isso 
preposterous and unsound that oo critic of 
any reputation for learning and judgment 
dures to defend it. 

There is a correspondence between the 
four possible attitudes on both aspects of 
the Jobannean question and the parties 
advocating them. 

The result of the conflict will be the sub- 
sluntial triumph of the faith of the Church 
which accepts, on new grounds of evi- 
dence, all the four Gospels as genuine and 
historical, and the Apocalypse and the 
fourth Gospel as the works of John. 

The Assaults on the Fourth Gospel.—Criti- 
cism bas completely shifted its attitude op 
both parts of the problem, The change is 
very remarkable. When the first serious 
assault was made upon the genuineness of 
the fourth Gospel by rhe learned General 
Superintendent Bretschneider (in 1820), he 
was met with such overwhelming opposi- 
06, not only from Evangelical divines, like 










tly confessed his de- 
Mierward (1824 and 1828). 

buss, in his “‘ Leben Jesu” 
he denial, a host of old and 
new defenders arose with such powerful ar- 
guments that he himself (as he confessed in 
the third edition of 1838) was shaken in bis 
doubt, especially by the weight and candor 
of Neander, although be felt compelled in 
self-defense to reaffirm his doubt as essen- 
tial to the mythical hypothesis (in the 
fourth edition, 1840, and afterward, in bis 
popular ‘* Leben Jesu,” 1864), 

But, in the meantime, his teacher, Dr. 
Baur, the corypheus of the Ttbingen 
School, was preparing his heavy ammuni- 
tion and led the second, the boldest, and 
the most vigorous and effective assault 
upon the Johunnean fort (since 1844). He 
was followed in the main question, though 
with considerable modifications in detail, 
by a number of able and acute critics 
in Germany and other countries He repre- 
sented the fourth Gospel as a purely 
ideal work which grew out of the Gnostic, 
Montanistic, and Paschal controversies 
after the middle of the second century and 
adjusted the various elements of the Catho- 
lic faith with consummate skill and art. It 
was pot intended to be a history, but a sys- 
tem of theology in the garb of history. This 
“‘tendency” hypothesis was virtually a 
death-blow to the mythical theory of 
Strauss, which excludes conscious design. 

The third great assault inspired by Baur, 
yet with independent learning and judg- 
ment, was made by Dr. Keim (in his ** Ge 
achichte Jesu von Nazara,” 1867), He went 
beyond Baur in one point; he denied the 
whole tradition of John’s sojourn in Ephe- 
sus, asa mistake of Irenmeus. He thus re- 
moved even the foundation for the de- 
fense of the Apocalypse as a Johannean 
production and neutralized the force of 
the Tubingen assault derived from that 
book, On the other hand, he approached 
the traditional view by tracing the com- 
position back from 170 (Baur) to the reign 
of Trajan—i. ¢., to within a few years after 
the death of the epostile. In bis denial of 
the Ephesus tradition he met with little 
favor and strong opposition from the 
Tubingen critics, who see the fatal bear- 





ing of this denial upon the genuineness of 
the Apocalypse, The effect of Keim’s 
movement, therefore, tended rather to di- 
vide and demoralize the besieging force. 

Nevertheless, the effect of these persistent 
attacks was so great that three emivent 
scholars—Hase, of Jena (1876), Reuss, of 
Strassburg, and Sabatier, of Paris (1879)— 
deserted from the camp of the defenders 
to the army of the besiegers. Renan, too, 
who had in the thirteenth edition of his 
** Vie de Jesus” (1867) defended the Gospel, 
at least, in part, has now (since 1879, in his 
“ [Eiglise Ohritienne”’) given it up en- 
tirely. 

The Defense of the Fourth Gospel.—The 
incisive criticism of Baur and bis school 
compelled a thorough reinvestigaticn of the 
whole problem, and in this way has been 
of very great service to the cause of truth. 
We owe to it the ablest defenses of the 
Jobannean authorship of the fourth gospel 
avd the precious history which it repre- 
sents. Prominent among these defenders 
against the latest attacks are Bleek, Lange, 
Ebrard, Thiersch, Schneider, Tischendorf, 
Riggenbach, Ewald, Steitz, Aberle, Meyer, 
Luthardt, Wieseler, Beyschlag, Weiss, 
among the Germans; Godet, Pressensé, 
Astié, among the French; Niermeyer, Van 
Oosterzee, Hofstede de Groot, among the 
Dutch; Alford, Milligan, Lightfoot, West- 
cott, Sanday, Plummer, among the Eng- 
lish; Fisher and Abbot among the Amer- 
icans. 

It is significant that the school of nega- 
tive criticism has produced no learned com- 
mentary on John. All the recent com- 
mentators of the fourth gospel (Litcke, 
Ewald, Laoge, Hengstenberg, Luthardt, 
Meyer, Weiss, Alford, Wordsworth, West- 
cott, Milligan, Moulton, Plummer, etc.) 
favor its genuineness. 

The Difficulties of the anti-Johannean The- 
ory.—The prevailing theory of the nega- 
tive critics is this: They accept the Synop- 
tic Gospels, with the exception of the mir- 
acles, as genuine history, but for this very 
reason they reject John; and they accept 
the Apocalypse as the genuine work of the 
Apostle John, who is represented by the 
Synoptists as a Son of Thunder.and by 
Paul (Gal. ii) as ove of the three pillars of 
conservative Jewish Christianity; but for 
this very reason they deny that be can have 
written the Gospel, which, in style and 
spirit, differs so widely from the Apoc 
alypse. For this position they appeal to 
the fact that the Synoptists and the Apoc- 
laypse are equally well and even better 
supported by internal and external evi- 
dence and represent a tradition which is, 
at least, twenty years older. 


But what, then, becomes of the fourth 
Gospel? It is incredible that the real John 
should have falsified the bistory of his Mas- 
ter; consequently, the Gospel which bears 
his name is a post-apostolic fiction, a relig- 
ous poem or a romance on the theme of the 
incarnate Logos. It is the Gospel of Chris- 
tian Gnosticism, strongly influenced by tbe 
Alexandrian philosophy of Philo. Yet it 
is no fraud, avy more than other literary 
fictions. The unknown author dealt with 
the historical Jesus of the Synoptists 
as Plato dealt with Socrates, making him 
simply the base for his ow sublime specu- 
lations and puttivg speeches into his mouth 
which he never uttered. 

Who was that Christian Plato? No crit- 
ic can tell, oreven conjecture, except Re- 
pap, who revived, as at least possible, the 
absurd view of the Alogi that the Gnostic 
heretic, Cerinthus, the enemy of John, 
wrote the fourth gospel! Such a conjec- 
ture requires an extraordinary stretch of im- 
agination and an amazing amount of cre- 
dulity. The more sober among the critics 
suppose that the author wasa highly gifted 
Ephesian disciple of John, who freely re- 
produced and modified his oral teaching 
after he was removed by death. But how 
could bis name be utterly unkoown, when 
the names of Polycarp and Papias and 
other disciples of John far less important 
havecome downtous? ‘The Great Un- 
known ” is a mystery indeed. Some critics, 
half in sympathy with Tabivgen, are will- 
ing to admit that Jobn himself wrote a part 
of the book, either the historic narratives or 
the discourses; but neither of these com- 
promises willdo, The book is a unit and 
is either wholly genuine or wholly a fic- 
tion. 





Nor are the negative critics agreed as to 
the time of composition, Unde the in- 
creasing pressure of argument and evi- 
dence, they have been forced to retreat 
step by step from the Inst quarter of the 
second century to the first, even withiu a 
few years of Jobn’s death, and within the 
lifetime of hundreds of bis hearers, when it 
was impossible for a pseudoJohannean 
book to pass into general currency without 
a discovery of the fraud. Dr. Baur and 
Schwegler assigned the composition to 
A.D. 170 or 160; Volkmar to 155; Zeller to 
150; Scholten to 140; Hilgenfeld to about 
130; Renan to about 125; Schenkel 120 or 
115; until Keim (in 1867) went up as high 
as 110, or even 100; but, having reacbed 
such an early date, he felt compelled (1875), 
in self-defense, to advance again to 130, 
aud this notwithstanding the conceded 
testimonies of Justin Martyrand the early 
Guostics. These vacillations of criticism 
reveal the impossibility of locating the 
Gospel in the second century. 

If we surrender the fourth gospel, what 
shall we gain in its place? Fiction for 
fact, stone for bread, agnostic dream for 
the most glorious truth. Fortunutely, the 
whole anti-Johannean hypothesis breaks 
down at every point. It suffers shipwieck 
on innumerable details which do pot fit at 
allinto the supposed doginatic scheme and 
rest on hard facts of historical recollec- 
tions, And, instead of removing difficul- 
ties, it creates greater difficulties in their 
place. There are certain contradictions 
which no jipgenuity can solve. If ‘‘the 
great Unknown” was the real artist of his 
picture of Christ and the inventor of those 
sublime discourses, the like of which were 
never heard before or since, he must bave 
been a mightier genius than Dante or 
Shakespeare, yea, greater than his own 
hero—that is, greater than the greatest. 
This is a psychological impossibility and a 
logical absurdity. Moreover, if he was 
not John, and yet wanted to be known as 
John, he was a deceiver and a liar, This 
is a moral impossibility. The case of 
Plato is very different and _ his relation to 
Socrates is generally understood. The 
Synoptic Gospels are anonymous, but do 


‘not deceive the reader. Luke and the 


author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
honestly make themselves known as mere 
disciples of the apostles. The real parallel 
would bethe apocrypbal gospels and the 
pseudo-Clementine productions, where 
the fraud is unmistakable, but the con- 
tents are so far below the fourth Gospel 
that a comparison is out of the question. 
Literary fictions were not uncommon inp 
the ancient Church, but men had common 
sense and moral sense, then, as well as now, 
to distinguish between fact and fiction, 
truth and lie. Itis simply incredible that 
the ancient Church should have been duped 
into a unanimous acceptance of such an 
important book as the work of the beloved 
disciple alwost from the very date of his 
death, and that the whole Christian Church 
—Greek, Latin, Protestant—including an 
innumerable army of scholars, should have 
been under a radical delusion for eighteen 
hundred years, mistaking a Gnostic dream 
for the genuine history of the Saviour of 
mankind and drinking the water of life 
from the muddy source of fraud. 

In the meantime, the fourth Gospel con- 
tinues and will continue to shine, like the 
sun in heaven, its own best evidence, and 
will shine all the brighter when the clouds, 
great avd small, shall have passed away. 
“ Nebicula est : transidit.” This isas true of 
modern skepticism as of the reign of Julian 
the Apostate. 

New Yor« Crrr. 





Tors about the Yankees from the Rich- 
mond Christian Advocate, whose editor has 
said more hard things of the North than 
any other religious editor in the South, is 
worth quoting : 

‘They were on the wrong side in the war. 

They are given to heresies. They are ava- 
ricious. And, somehow, vearly every morning, 
in opening the papers, some Yankee has given 
a million to found acharity, endow a college, or 
start a‘ plapt’for the poor. All these queer 
things puzzle us. The religion of the Yankee 
runs to udder for the feeding of therace. The 
religion of the South, we lear, is likely to de- 
velop in the line of Texas cattle—in horns, 
elevated, hard, and hollow.” 
We do not believe quite so badly as that of 
Southern religion. The South is still poor and 
cannot afford to give largely. But itis increae- 
ing in the grace of beneficence. 





THE STORIED SEA. 
DOING A LITTLE SHOPPING) 
BY SUSAN B WALLACE, 
(tes. Gax. Law WatLace). 

“A Moon from the Bazars with Mecca 
scarfs,” said the polyglot courier at the 
Hotel d’Orieat. I descended to the wide, 
coo! entrance-hall, a shady place, with stone 
floor and columns, and tiled wall, on which 
run verses of the Koran, inscribed in gilt 
letters on an azuré background. Ina land 
which knows little rain and never feéls 
frost, its broad palace-like emptiness is in- 
viting, albeit with a sense of homelessness 
to the Western traveler. At the furthest 
end, in the heavy shadow of magovolias 
without and lemon trees within, stood a 
tall, straight, slender figure, bis white turban 
in clear relief against the bright bhue—tlie 
Moor with the Mecca scarfs. it is to be 
deplored that the influence of France io 
the East has exchavged graceful oriental 
garments, flowingrobes, and ample draperies 
for the rigid armor-like suits of the Pari- 
sian. This mam E sew was true to the 
fierce traditions of his race, and was armed, 
as well as clad im the rich vestments of the 
gorgeous East; a barbaric magnificence, 
suited to the unconquered people who 
never crouched before sovereigus, who had 
yoked kings to their chariots as beasts of 
burden, of whom the mighty Cambyses 
had to beg leave to pass through their 
dominions, and on whom even Sesostris 
and Cyrus could not impose conditions, 

Imagination rallied from the stunning 
blow it had over night (from the gypsies, 
you remember, dear reader), and my very 
ideal of ove half civilized Asian prince 
stood before me, the hero of the most 
pathetic of human compositions. The 
noble Othello! For the first time I under- 
stood the gentle lady wedded to the Moor; 
how she eould fall in love with what she 
had feared to look upon. By the bluest of 
seas, in some cool marble hall, with ‘ara- 
besque roof like this; Desdemona leaned 
against her father’s breast to listen to the 
atories of regions of fable, mysteries, sor- 


arya 
cares 
breathless on his words, her soul in her 
ears, tremblingly at first. and in silence, rapt 
and gazing. ‘‘ Her father loved me, oft 
invited me.” This hero from the glowing 
zone came into her smooth, quiet, domestic 
life, like some brilliant tropic romance, and 
as the tragic tales went on, of feats of broil 
and battle, of moving accidents by flood 
and field, all the currents of ber being set 
toward the regal stranger, who says: ‘‘ I 
fetch my life and being from men of royal 
siege.” He was robed in a sort of exotic 
grandeur is princely bearing and mili- 
tary renown. That such as be, high born, 
brave, and proud, should be sold to slavery 
pained the innocent young heart and. 
moved the hero to beguile her of her tears.. 
“When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffered.” 

The passion for the marvelous and 
visionary is strongin women closely kept 
and guarded, and the shy, sensitive maiden 
was drawn as by subtle magnetism. He 
was not the tyrant of an Eastern seraglio, 
even Iago admits was of a constant, loving, 
noble nature, till, being wrought, he dis- 
closed the fierce fire of passion which 
flames in the blood of these children of the 
suo. Hers was the love which casteth out 
fear. She asked no questions, required no 
pledges. 

“She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 
And I loved her that she did pity them.” 

Swifter than light these thougbts flashed 
through my mind as I went down the 
stone stairs. Below the white turban I 
saw an olive face, with thin, sharp features; 
above, the eyes, those wonderful Asiatic 
eyes; the jet black brows almost met; 
a beard of inky blackness, carefully 
smoothed, hid his throat. A short jacket, 
stiff with gold thread, was worn open in 
froot, showing a vest embroidered with 
silks and stiff with gold; white linen 
trowsers buttoned at the aukle; a variege- 
ted sash of vivid dyes, wrapped several 
times round his waist, held in place silver- 
mounted pistols and the crooked yata- 
ghan, in his hand a dreadful weapon. 

A sort of handkerchief thrown over the 
turban bad been removed and lay on the 
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stranger's left arm, a many-colored mass, 
mainly crimson, with loose, loog fringes in 
rich confusion, gay as the scarf of Iris. The 
Moor was strikingly handsome, picturesque, 
and dignified. He saluted by placing his 
hand on his breast, then touching it to his 
chin and forehead; a pretty movement, 
which has displaced the many prostrations 
and slow obeisances which were anciently 
the fusbion among Orientals and still ob- 
tain in holy Damascus, the earthly Para- 
dise of the Prophet. These men usually 
pick up a little French, but the noble 
Othello had only two words, ‘‘ Maduma, 
Americava”—the interpreter must do the 
rest. His pack of goods lay on the fluor, 
like that of the New England peddler of a 
past generation; but, iustead of hideous 
black oil-cloth or dirty old bed-ticking, 
the silken siuffs were enveloped in a square 
of buff cotton, a vine of green leaves 
wrought on its fringed edge. This was no 
pert, brisk Yankee trader with whom I 
was about to deal. I knew he would be 
slow as eternity; but I had ample leisure 
aud was not going to be overreached by 
him or any like him. Not I. Notif I know 
myself. 

** Would Madama Americana be seated?” 
with a stately bow. She would. He then 
unrolled the bale and produced a gay little 
rug, Which he spread for my slippered feet. 
He next brought a cigarette from his pocket, 
aud potso much as saying By your leave, 
puffed away. ‘‘ Madama does not smoke?” 
he said, inquiringly. i replied my early 
education in that direction had been 
neglected. He nodded, much as to say 
Madama misses it mightily and is to be 
pitied. He then slowly drew out from the 
bottom of his pack a second rug, aud seated 
himself on it quick as a wink, bringing bis 
feet under him in a compact pose, impossi- 
ble to one not to the manner born, The 
lithe, agile Arabian was used to the gesture 
and the action had its own grace. I 
was forewarned. I knew these men have 
small capital and no credit; their whole 
stuck of merchandise may be in the single 
bundle of modest size, bought out of a 
Greek brigantine for what he could pay 
and ready to be sold for what he could get. 
I knew the dealer would ask a towering 
price, hopelessly high, would lower inch 
by inch, and end by taking something in 
reason; besides, I beliéved the interpreter 
would give me a hint and not see me 
swindled, though be was an attaché of the 
Hotel d’Orient. 

The noble Othello smoked in silence, 
sitting perfectly still. My patience and the 
cigarette were giving out together; as 1 was 
about to rise and leave, he tossed the cigar- 
stump into a small brass basin for the pur- 
pose standing near, andreturoed the amber 
holder to his pocket. He then drew his 
pack toward him, withthe air of a mao 
with abundant leisure and not to be hin- 
dered in the evjoyment of it, unfolded a 
short, wide scarf, and, with careless 
bonchalance, threw it on the striped mass 
covering his left arm. From that lustrous 
background it looked snowy white. 

** It is from the sacred city of the Proph- 
et (may his name be extended far as the 
sand reaches) and is made of the finest 
twilled silk.” 

I examined the fabric with care. It was 
very pretty, with striped gilt border and a 
thin gold fringe at the ends. When words 
are filtered through an interpreter, any 
neediess speech seems folly. ‘* What 
price?” I asked. 

He named a sum equal te about forty- 
five dollars. Ishook my head; but he re- 
garded the shake coolly, as though I had 
shaken at the remotest stars. Evidently 
he was quite indifferent whether I bought 
ornot. He went on serene as Summer, 
smooth as society polish could make a map, 
this one whom we cal] barbarian. 

“Will Madama lay the happy scarf 
round her head and throat, that she may 
feel ite fine softness, like the furs of the 
north. It was made for the Princess 
Fatima Hammoun, niece of the Khedive of 
Egypt.” 

** Then how did you get possession of so 
costly a prize?” 

“*Ladies in the harems are sometimes 
short of money,” said the unconcerned 
trader, softly, waving the gauzy silk in 
air. The Madama Americana may strike 
off my head if I speak not the truth. Per- 
aps this will suit her better.” He shook 
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out a long, light woolen shawl, of dull 
apple green. ‘‘Such was the turban of 
Mohammed (exalted be his name) when in 
the heat of battle he raised it on a lance 
and made the green bauner forever sacred.” 
With stately reverence he inclined toward 
the royal colors aud laid it by the white 
scarf, 

“ What price?” I asked. 

“*Seventy-five dollars.” 

I shook my head with evergy. ‘‘Pos- 
sibly Madama Americana would like some 
towels? Here are the towels of Damascus, 
embroidered with gold. They come from 
Araby the Blest and are fresh from the 
last caravan.” 

** Will they wash?” 

‘Forever. ‘The silk is the best of Syria 
and the broidery was laid on in delightful 
gardens by the flowery banks of the Phar- 
par. It will be shining ten thousand years 
hence, as now, and is such as Ayesha, the 
beautiful wife, worked for the Apostle of 
God. Will Madama make me proud to 
look at them! The Bey of Tunis has this 
day ordered fifieen dozen, as a present to 
the Sultan Abdul Hamid the Beloved. 
May he sleep safe ia the Yildiz Palace, by 
the Bosphorus.” 

Really, this peddler of the East had the 
imagination of a poet, the grace of a 
courtier, and the will of a conqueror. 
Agaio [ thought of the fatal handkerchief 
in the hand of the Moor of Venice, in whose 
web there was magic: 

“ That handkerchief 

Dia an Egyptian to my mother give. 


She was a charmer, 
. * > . * . * 


The worms were hallowed that did breed the silk 
And it was dyed In mummy, which the skillful 
Conserved of maidens’ hearts.” 

These people manage to give a fictitious 
value to each piece of merchandise they 
offer. Like the handkerchief spotted with 
strawberries, it has associations more pre- 
cious than the goods. It is ‘‘antica”—that 
is, antique—from some old mosque, or a 
Sac-simile of one worn by goddess, queen, 
or sultana, or other august personage, 
whose very name stirs the favcy. The 
noble Othello leaned his back against the 
wall, resting from what toils I could not 
know. “Are you from the kban of Sa- 
dullah Bey?” I asked. ‘‘Sadullah buys 
of me,” said the unmoved merchant, in 
haughty scorn, eyeing bis small bundle 
with pride enough for a whole Magasin du 
Louvre. I think the Arabian was irritated 
at the question, for the luminous eyes 
glowed like burning coals. A dead pause 
of five long minutes, and he began again. 
‘*Madama sees here the choice things fit 
for those who live in the shadow of lofty 
palaces; but remember,” he said, gravely, 
as he slowly refolded the green banner, 
“four things come not back—the spoken 
word, the sped arrow, the past life, the 
neglected opportunity. Thus sayeth the 
proverb.” The golden embroidery was in 
mystic hieroglyph along the edges of the 
boly flag. ‘‘From the Koran,” said the 
Moslem, devoutly sliding a lean, brown 
finger along the lines: ‘‘ Pure gold—it will 
never dim und water does not tarnish it, nor 
time, though it last ten thousand years.” 


**It is too dear. I may look at the towels 
again.” He lifted one and threw it on the 
near divan. ‘‘ Thisis from Bagdad. From 
Bagdad, the land of Aladdin, of Sinbad and 
Zobeide, Scherezade, the rose and the 
nightingale of ivory and amber, spicery 
and richest merchandise. The temptersaw 
my waverivg. Those keen eyes lost nothing 
and marked every shade of change, without 
seeming to see anything. 

‘* Beware of the neglected opportunity,” 
said the born-and-bred fatalist, beguilingly. 
«God, the mercifal, ordaineall things, and 
only once io a lifetime come the ~great 
chances, according as Kismet bas prepared 
them. Alah kerim!” 

By this time the servants of the hotel, 
several idlers and travelers bad come round 
to watch the trade, and formed a ring, of 
which the Moor, the interpreter, and your 
correspondent were the center. Not a 
word was uttered nora sign made, They 
looked on intently, apparently anxious, as 
though the fate of thousands was in the 
venture. I sent ap appealing glasce at the 
interpreter, who pretended not to see. 1 
could not spend the whole day in bargain- 
ing. The delay was tedious; the situation 
embarrassing to a woman not used to East- 
ern ways. ‘‘What for the towel?” 














“The towel from Bagdad? Twelve dol- 
lars.” 
**Too much.” 


‘Then will Madama make an offer? 
Americanas are princesses. Their money 
comes easy and gees fast. Offer?” 

‘*Six dollars,” I said, bastily, for I want- 
ed to get rid of the man and he had stayed 
so long I felt obliged to buy something 
and “Jewing” is not my forte. It was 
the Moor’s turn to shake his head now, 
which he did in melancholy and decorous 
fashion, not tending to unsettle the turban 
folded with graceful coils above the olive 
forehead, which it nearly concealed. The 
neglected opportunity-——-was I missing it? 
A towel from Bagdad is not in market 
every day, and it would be a nice souvenir. 
The chance was passing, the supreme mo- 
ment, the neglected opportunity. 

“Six dollars!” I said, recklessly. 

‘*l lose money,” said the melancholy 
man, imploring by mournful accent and 
wistful gesture. ’ 

**IT cannot help it,” I retorted, warming 
with the day. ‘‘ You need not sell if you 
don’t want to.” 

‘‘A men hard pressed must take what 
he can get. It is Kismet. The towel is 
yours. It will please Madama’s friends 
across the sea, beyond the Straits. May it 
be like the enchanted carpet of Boudres- 
sein, which brought a fresh good fortune 
to its owner every morning.” 

‘Have I seen your stock of goods?” 

** You have,” he replied, much as to say 
the world is at your feet. What more can 
mortal ask? The interpreter counted the 
movey, the crowd broke away, smiling 
and jabbering in half a dozen langunges, 
and one Neapolitan remarked in French: 
“Arunner from Sadullah Bey’s. A man 
not pleasant to mect, if one has anything 
to lose.” The noble Othello alone pre- 
served his calm dignity and in silence 
made his courteous, profound salaam. 
When bis few goods were gathered, he 
leaved his back against the wall, after the 
manner of people who love repose, looking 
little like ove ready to mount horse and 
draw saber for Islam, willing every hour 
to die for his faith. Somehow the noble 
Othello’s bearing made me fee! like a rob- 
ber, and, with a sense of guilt, I turned to 
the stairs with the spoil. My heart sank. 
My feminine reader will weep with me 
when L tell her the first unfolding of the 
Persian towel revealed several stout coffee- 
stains, which added dirt to the yellow tint 
which dulled its beauty and freshness, 
What a forlorn purchase I had made! Had 
I been cheated by a strolling peddler after 
all the warning fingers lifted at me on both 
sides the sea? I? I? 

Thalia was lying in wait for me on a 
divan in the balconied window. Ihave a 
shrewd suspicion she had been listening 
over the bannister, but she looked innocent 
asa baby. There was no chance of hiding 
the bargain which had beev conducted with 
so much dignity asd ceremony. I walked 
toward her, trying to assume a careless 
manner, and plunged boldly into the sub- 
ject by flaunting the embroidery before her 
eyes, thereby revealing two holes bidden 
with consummate art anda wretched spot 
where the fringe stopped short at one end; 
and oh! what were those mysterious dots 
all over the scant and meager fabric? 
Thalia smiled such an tronic, blighting 
sarcasm of a smile as I never saw in ber 
face before. It covered me with confusion 
and made my splendid Bagdad towel 
dwindle and shrink to the proportions of a 
doyley. ‘Ah! I see your rage for antiq- 
uities again. This has arrived at the antique, 
without becoming a gem. Hasn't it?” 
She held it up to the light, which it slightly 
obstructed, showing a ‘‘body” like the 
sleazy stuff our grandmothers used to make 
milk-strainers of. 

“Don’t you think it’s rather—rather 
thin?” she continued, the dimples deepen- 
ing in ber cheeks. ‘And, dear me, what 
did you pay afly-speck?” She broke into 
the gayest laugh io the world. 

I reddened with vexation, but was dumb, 
She took the Bagdad towel in her two little 
hands, gave a slight jerk, and the rotten 
old thing split from one end to the other. 

** Really, now, that is too bad! I bought 
this as a souvenir for you, a sample of ori- 
ental magnificence, and you have gone and 
ruined it!” 

“Thank you, kindly,” said the spoilt 
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beauty, burying ber laughter in the pil- 
lows; ‘‘but I always prefer my dish-rags 
without tinse).” 
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Amenity and close communion are terms 
and ideas not, 1 suppose, very often asso- 
ciated in thought; and, perhaps, in fact, 
the things themselves are not so often,as 
would be desirable found in happy fellows 
ship together. Thislatter judgment I form 
from observations reported to me by 
others, rather than from observations that I 
have had occasion to make myself. It has 
occurred to me that possibly I might now 
have become qualified, through circum- 
stances, to offer a contribution toward the 
increase of amenity in the practical appli- 
cation of the principle of ‘‘close com- 
munion,” as the Baptist sage concerning 
the Lord’s Supper is, with some degree of 
reproach intended, customarily called. 
Readers of THE INDEPENDENT will not sus- 
pect me of laxity in adhesion to Baptist 
views if I now permit myself the luxury of 
surprising them a little with av uvantici- 
pated suavity of mode recommended in 
carrying out that doctrine in actual practice. 

I happened not long ago to be the cause 
ofa conversation on this general subject 
between a Baptist mipister and a Baptist 
deacon, who met one Sunday afternoon at 
my house. This conversation brought out, ' 
in a pretty fairly satisfactory way, the 
opinion on the point involved, which. is, I 
believe, already quitecommon amovg Bap- 
tists, and which, for myself, I should like 
to see adopted and acted upon by my Bap- 
tist brethren everywhere, Perhaps I can- 
not do better here than become the reporter 
of the conversation alluded to. 

I caused the conversation by producing 
and reading a letter recently received by 
me, of which the following extracts present 
the material points. I wish I could prop- 
erly name the writer; but decorum forbids. 
I suppress indications that migbt point out 
my correspondent’s identity, Even with 
such suppressions, the letter itself shows 
how wortby, by character and standing, 
the writer of itis of respectful -eonsider- 
ation: 

“Dear Sm: 

“Thave just finished reading your erticle. 
*The Closeness of Close Communion,’ in Tun 
InDEPENDENT of the 15th inst., end, as ex- 
amples iliustrate the operation of a given rule, 
I wish to state a case, and {t shall be my 
own. For about fifty-five years I have been a 
professor of religion after the Congregational 
order, twenty-five years a deacon in this place, 
where | have practiced medicine for over forty- 
nine years, being an A. B. and A. M. at 
College, and M, D. at Philadelphia, and ex- 
president of the State Medical Society. I men- 
tion these unimportant facts merely to show 
that 1 am known, and that without a blot. 

“Some years since we lost our church by 
fire, and, as we were bomeless,I went one 
afternoon to a Baptist church, without know- 
ing that it was ‘communion Sabbath’ with 
them, until I bad taken a seat in a slip by my- 
self. My first thought was ‘I will withdraw’; 
but conscience replied: ‘What! Turn your 
back upon the Lord’s Supper?’ And I concluded 
toremain. In due time a deacon, in whose 
family I was or had been employed profession- 
ally, in distributing the bread, passed directly 
by me and my slip. Was this, afier I Peter 
fii, 8, ‘tender-hearted’ or ‘humble-minded,’ 
or, after the old version, ‘courteous’ to a 
stranger? And if by their works we are to 
know who are the friends and followers of 
Christ, then one is as much entitled to the dear 
relationsbipas the official who practically said : 
‘Stand thou by thyself, for I am holier than 
thou!’”’ 

The Baptist mivister either was bimself 
really in some doubt on the point involved 
in the foregoing extract, and wished to 
clear his mind, or else be thoyght well to 
go at the subject in a tentative fashion, for 
the sake of his friend, the deacon. The 
deacon, on his side, either was what might 
by accommodation of a politica! slang term 
be styled a stalwart in ecclesiasticism, or 
else he assumed tbat part for the purpose 
of humoring the Socratic turn that the 
minister chose to take, and of thus giving 
that. gentleman « chance to set forth his 
notions more entirely to bis own satisfac- 








lion. Whichever was the true state of the 
case, the conversation proceeded Socratic 
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ally, and the deacon suffered the minister 
to manage him somewhat as he pleased. 
The conversation, let it be understood, is 
one that actually took place, and in both 
form and substance it was, as nearly as I 
can remember, what I am here about to re- 
port it. 

The Jetter having been read, 

** Well, deacon,” said the minister, ‘‘ did 
your peer, the deacon in this case, do 
right?” 

** Yes,” promptly replied the deacon, 
with brisk decision in his manner. 

“You would do likewise under Jike cir- 
cumstances?” 

‘*Undoubtedly,” said the deacon, as if 
ready to show tbat he had the courage of 
his convictions. 

‘You mean that, if, for instance, Mr. 
John H. Martin (the minister named here, 
a Presbyterian of conspicuous position), 
was among the communicants whom you 
were serving, you would pass him by?” 

‘That is what I mean,” said the deacon, 
braced up with the consciousness of utter- 
ing words such as make a man feel strong 
in speaking truth, 

‘But if by Mr. John H. Martin’s side 
sat Will Brown” (the minister here named 
aman who, though a Baptist member, was 
known as intemperate and reckless of his 
duties to the church), ‘‘ you, having passed 
by Mr. John H. Martin, would then offer 
the bread and the wine to Will Brown?” 

** Well, no,” said the deacon, but with 
the air of one not now so certain of his 
way. “No, Ido not think 1 would offer 
Will Brown the bread and the wine.” 

The minister paused on that, to give the 
deacon time. 

‘You think you would pass 
Brown?” 

“Yes, I would,” repeated the deacon, in 
the manver of a man that, on the whole, 
wouldn't. 

“Well, deacon,” said the minister, as if 
not caring to press the deacon out of 
measure, ‘on what principle would you 
pass John H. Martin?” 

“1 would pass him as one not qualified 
to sit at the Lord's Supper, through being 
pot baptized.” 

‘Would you do this on your own indi- 
vidual judgment and responsibility, or on 
the presnmed judgment and responsibility 
of tlie church whose deacon, or servant, 
or (pardon) waiter, you were?” 

‘IT would do it on my own individual 
judgement and responsibility,” said the 
deacon, with calmness. 

** Just as on your own individual judg- 
ment and responsibility you would also pass 
Will Brown?” 

‘* Exactly,” said the deacon, with the air 
of one unexpectedly feeling the support of 
a principle. 

** But, deacon, it is my duty to assure 
you, upon my honor, that, as a matter of 
fact, when it came to actual case in hand, 
you would not pass Will Brown. You 
would wish to, and in that sense you 
would; but then you would overwhelm- 
ingly feel the impropriety of your singling 
out for yourself this proposing communi- 
cant, and, on your own individual judgment 
and responsibility, refusing to serve him as 
not worthy to be served. You would say 
to yourself: ‘I am acting now as deacon, 
not as judge. My business is to serve, not 
to decide who ought to be served.’ Dea- 
con, you would not pass Will Brown.” 

“I would not,” firmly replied the dea- 
con, as one gratified to see his own position 
at length clearly apprehended. ‘“‘ If I did, 
I should be administering ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline in my own private capacity, which 
would be manifest arrogance.” 

** Very well, deacon. So, too, in passing 
Mr. John H. Martin, you would not pass 
him as decided by yourself alone to be not 
a qualified communicant?” 

** No, I should do it as deacon, as servant 
of the church, as one simply carrying out 
the church’s view.” 

‘The church’s view, then—that is, your 
church’s view—you take to be that, in case 
Mr. John H. Martin, for instance, seats 
himself among the communicants, you, as 
deacon, should pass him by in the distribu- 
tion?” 

“ That is it,” said the deacon. 

** Well, deacon; but, practically (you are 
@ practical man)—practically, how is this 
view ascertained to be, in fact,-the view of 
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your church? Now, undoubtedly, it is the 
view of every Baptist church that any one 
proposing to partake of the-Lord’s Supper 
should first have been baptized; but then 
that is not the same thing as declaring it to 
be the view of your particular Baptist 
church that Mr. John H. Martin, seated at 
the Supper, should be passed by in the dis- 
tribution of the bread and the wioe. For 
aught you know, it may not be the view of 
your particular church that you should 
take exgctly this method of letting it be 
unGerstood that Mr. John H. Martip is not, 
in their opinion, a qualified communicant. 
Such a view, if it exist on the part of 
your particular church, needs io some way 
to be ascertained. Has it, in fact, been as- 
certained? Has the church come to a vote 
on the question?” 

‘* Never,” deposed the deacon. 

‘*Have you, on this point, taken the 
sense of individual persons, to any consid- 
erable number, among the membership?” 

‘‘T have not,” honestly confessed the 
deacon, continuing his testimony. 

‘*Have you ever discussed the subject 
before to-day?” 

** Never.” 

‘* Or heard it discussed?” 

‘Nor heard it discussed.” 

‘Your action, then, on areal occasion 
arising, would be sudden and without pre- 
meditation?” 

‘It would; but might it not be fair to 
assume, in default of evidence to the con- 
trary, thatthe view of my peculiar Baptist 
church is in accord with the sentiment of 
the Baptist denomination at large?” tenta- 
tively inquired the deacon, turving Socratic, 
be in chime with the minister. 

** Probably; but how do you ascertain it 
to be the sentiment of the Baptist denomina- 
tion at large that their deacons should omit 
to serve unbaptized persons, presumably 
Christian, offering themselves for par- 
ticipation at the Lord’s Supper? There are 
no authorative ecclesiastical documents to 
which appeal can be made. How is the 
existence of a sentiment such as now sup- 
posed by you satisfactorily ascertained?’ 

Thedeacon did not know; the minister 
did not know; nobody pfesent seemed to 
know. The deacon felt his standing- 
ground to be failing him. He wanted to 
be courageous, but he wanted still more to 
be right. 

‘* What is restricted communion, the 
principle and the practice?” meditatively 
proposed the minister, as if seeking to set 
one stake in asure place, and so find a base- 
line to triangulate from. ‘‘Is it not simply 
the principle and the practice of not tnvit- 
ing to the Lord’s Supper, even from among 
presumed Christians, those not deemed to 
be baptized—this on the one side, and on 
the other not accepting from such persons 
jnvitations to partake of the Supper with 
them? Are we bound to go further than so 
far, and in individual cases actually pass 
by in the distribution those of our brethren 
who, uninvited, present themselves for par- 
ticipation with us? Is not our duty ex- 
hausted when we have abstained from in 
viting? May we not then leave all beyonud 
to the responsibility of each individual 
soul?” 

Was here a stake driven that would hold? 
That seemed to be the point of reflection 
for all present. 

**How is it, deacon, supposing the ques- 
tion brought up in a meeting of your 
church—the question [ mean of instruct- 
ing you deacons what course to pursue in a 
case like that supposed of Mr. John 
H. Martin? Consider, deacon, would you 
favor the church’s giving their deacons 
hard-and-fast instructions to commit the 
ostensible rudeness of inhospitality in act, 
by conspicuously neglecting such a pro- 
posing communicant as Mr. John H. Mar- 
tin? Or would you not rather advise the 
church on some such wise as this: Bretb- 
ren, it is enough if, with becoming fre- 
quency and distinctness, stating our rea- 
sons, we cause it to be understood that we 
Baptists do not invite and do not accept 
invitations outside of the number of those 
deemed by us to have been duly baptized. 
It is gratuitous and unwise to go further, 
and violate apparent courtesy in act, by 
openly omitting in service single indi- 
viduals, here and there, happening to be 
not invited, present with us at the Supper?” 

The stalwart deacon finally decided, the 


~ 





minister agreeing, that the latter course 
would be the better, and that every just 
condition of fidelity to the principle of re 
stricted communion would thus be amply 
satisfied. 

I ought perhaps to add that, in the course 
of the conversation, an imperfect analogy 
for mutual relation between Christians of 
our church and another, at the Lord’s Sup- 
per, was found in the relation of host and 
guest atthe family table. The servants of 
a house should not take it upon themselves 
to discriminate between their master’s 
guests at table. The fact of a man’s sitling 
at the master’s table should be accepted by 
the servants as presumptive evidence of 
bis right to sit there, and he should be 
treated by them accordingly. So the 
deacons, or servants, of achurch should 
treat as proper communicants all who, in 
point of fact, present themselves as ostensi- 
bly proper communicants, This, whether 
the Supper is considered to be dispensed by 
the Lord, as master and host, or by the 
church itself, acting in that capacity. Ip 
either case the deacons or servitors are not 
to discriminate. 

If, looking at the matter, now, from a 
different point of view, we conceive of the 
deacons as mere bands and feet to the 
church, the church itself being in place of 
servant to the Lord, to spread for him his 
feast, still we arrive at no different conclu- 
sion. The church as servant, the church, 
therefore, as not exercising hospitality, but 
merely ministering a hospitality not its 
own, but the Lord’s, has manifestly no 
right to invite guests according to its own 
ideas of comity. It is the Lord’s table, not 
the church’s, if we assume this point of 
view. The church, therefore, whether in 
its collective capacity, for instance, by a 
vote, or representatively through its dea- 
cons, must invite only as organ and voice 
of the Lord, invite, then, only such as the 
Lord himself invites—namely, the baptized 
and obedient. On the other band, this 
principle of invitation having been dis- 
tinctly set forth, so thatall may understand 
it, the responsibility of the church is ex- 
hausted and the church through its dea- 
coos has no duty of discrimination among 
proposing communicants. It may and it 
should serve all alike that present them- 
selves at the table. The idea of restricted 
communion requires nothing more than 
this and the amenities of close communion 
will be satisfied with nothing less. 

The foregoing view isnot an individual 
peculiarity of my own. Itis, as I believe, the 
view and the usage of the great majority of 
enlightened Baptists—Baptists, I mean, that 
bear the name (the nick-name, I may term 
it) of “‘close-ccommunion” Baptists. My 
venerable Congregationalist correspondent 
had his sensibilities wounded by a Baptist 
deacon, who, of course, without discour- 
teous intention, was unnecessarily and un- 
wisely courageous in demonstrating his 
convictions. It was enough if the unbap- 
tized brother partook without invitation. 
Serving him would not have been inviting 
him. It would have been simply and only 
serving him. There would have been no 
violation of the principle and the practice 
of restricted communion. There would 
just have been a case of the amenities of 
close communion. Reciprocity in such 
amenities would, of course, imply that 
Pedobaptists should not consciously and 
purposely offer themselves as communi. 
cants at the Lord’s Supper where that 
Supper is provided by Baptists. 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 





GOSSIP ABOUT MY FEATHERED 
NEIGHBORS ON JOHNS ISLAND. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


Whire sunshine glinting through the 
great oaks’ swaying branches and making 
swift mosaics across the carriage road; 
yellow jessamine climbing up among the 
canes and filling all the air with sweet- 
ness; dainty Southern snow-drops peep- 
ing from among the bare brown Jeaves, like 
good deeds ina naughty world; and, sing- 
ing gayly as he comes down the long, 
straight furrow, turning the sweet earth up 
with his plowshare, happy-hearted Rags. 

Who could endure a ceiling narrower 
than God’s blue, blue sky on such a royal 
day? Not I, at least. 80, putting on my 
bonnet, I walked with real delight upon 
the newly-upturned earth, toward Rags 





Rags is not his real name, but no one ever 
thivks of calling bim anything else, al- 
though it is a public fact that he was bap- 
tized Nero; but Nero does not sit so well 
upon the lad as Rags, perhaps because our 
nicknames are generally derived from some 
peculiarity about us, and, as Rags was 
never seep in a whole garment (no, not 
even when he wore nothing but the little 
shirt which almost all Negro children on a 
plantation wear unlil they are six or seven 
years old), his sobriquet suits him very 
well. 

Of all gay darkies be is the gayest. 
From dawn to dark heis either singing, 
whistling, or dancing; and often have I 
seen him stop on his way from the well, 
set his arms a-kimbo, and perform a double 
shuffle, with a bucket of water on his head, 
while he poured forth his very soul in 
some plantation song. Who so wise as he 
about our feathered neighbors? Or who 
like him to spy out the leaf-bid homes and 
odd customs of the beautiful winged in- 
habitants of the wood? No one that I 
know of but my hostess and myself; for, 
asa rule, the white people are too busy 
with their planting and children to pay 
much attention tothe birds, aud the coast 
Negroes neither care nor know anything 
about them, although they are nearly all 
wise with regard to reptiles, plants, and 
flowers. 

‘*Hol’ up dare Tobias,” cried Rags, just 
as I came witbin hailing distance of him, at 
the same time bringing Tobias to a short 
stop, against which indignity Tobias, 
who is the smallest and most impudent 
mule it has ever been my fortune to meet, 
protests by a well-aimed kick at anything, 
from a fly to Rags bimself, that happens to 
be within his reach. But Rags knows bis 
tricks and his manners so well that he gives 
him plenty of kicking-room, while he re- 
lieves himself by imitating the beautiful 
purple grakle, or common crow-blackbird, 
who had just alighted on one of the newly- 
turned furrows, spread his tail, lowered 
his glossy wings, and with swelling throat 
sounded a@ clear call to the colony, who are 
holding a regular political meeting, to judge 
from the noise they are making in the 
avenue oaks, 

Down they come, in answer to the sharp 
cry, and ob! what splendid plumage! The 
rich, coppery bronze that gleamed out as 
they stood in one light, flashing by the 
slightest movement of the bird into a 
brilliant and deep azure; then, almost be- 
fore the eye is accustomed to the exquisite 
shade, it is dazzled by beholding the same 
bird become refulgent in sappbire bues or 
emerald green. 

These birds are among the very first to 
awaken the echoes about the weods and 
fields, and, always on hand to superivtend 
the plowing, following it up snd down 
the furrows with elegant and elevated steps, 
as though they kuew that they were con- 
ferring a favor upon the planter by clearing 
his ground of grubs aod other insect life; 
or, watching from among the branches of 
the neighboring trees the dropping of the 
corp, protesting noisily against its being 
tarred and otherwise rendered unfit for 
their taste and digestive organs. 

‘As for potato, I ’clare to gracious,” 
says Uncle Dan, “‘dem crow know when 
dem in de groun’, eben if you git up fore 
day in de mornin’ and plant em. Dare 
aint no foolin’dem, I tell you. Deys wise 
people, dey is.” 

Yes, they are wise, certainly, and know 
as well asI do that in the newly-plowed 
field they are more than welcome; but that 
they have no business there after it is 
banked and planted And wise, too, in 
detecting who toeir friends and who their 
enemies are. It has taken them but a short 
time to learn that my pockets bold a good 
deal of corn and that I bave no villavous 
intents upon their lives, and they have come 
gradually to treat me with an amount of 
cautious patronage that is quite amusing, 
allowing me to be on a footing of acquaint- 
ance with them, but drawing the line at 
anything like familiarity. 

Their nests (when they build) are usually 
in the highest branches of old dead trees; 
but of all places they dearly love to get 
into the last year’s nest of a woodpecker, 
and, as possession ig nine tenths of the law, 
they are always successful in holding their 


own, except with the pileated woodpecker, 
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This bird coolly throws the eggs or young 
of the intruder vut, cleans the nest, en- 
larging and deepening it for its own use, 
while the dispossessed crow is compelled to 
~ seek another home, for that year any way. 

I have watched several of these com- 
bats this Spring, and in all save the above- 
mentioned the crow was victorious. Once 
having established his right to the nest, 
the female prepares it roughly with a few 
sticks and feathers for the reception of her 
eggs, which are of a bluish tint, with browo 
and black blotches on them. 

Just about the time that the corn is ripe 
the young birds are large enough to peep 
from the nest, and, if it happens to be near 
the field, take sight lessons from their 
parents of how to rip the beautiful green 
shuck down and clear the pale pink-and- 
white silk aside, laying bare the pearly 
grains. 

What merciless pirates they are in a field 
and how wickedly destructive, seeming to 
glory in every new ear they spoil and call- 
ing in a perfect ecstasy of delight to their 
mates to come and behold the havoc they 
have wrought. 

Rags having satisfied his soul’s longing 
for wings in pnumberless caws, which tan 
up and down the'scale with marvelous 
correctness, was about to resume bis plow- 
ing when [called toknow how much he 
had to do. 

** Dis whole task, Miss Lill.” 

‘Suppose I get Hardtimes Hamelton to 
finish it, and you come and show me the 
woodpecker’s nest you found yesterday,” I 
say. 

** Hardtimes gone to town.” 

‘** Bynard,” I suggest. 

“’Taint no good, Miss Lillie. Hagar bin 
keeping de road hot tween here and home 
ali dis mornin’ to see if I’s sticking to dis 
plow. Dare her come now. Git up, 
Tobias!” 

**Good-morning, Hagar,” I say, sooth- 
ingly, as the old woman came up. 

“*Mornin’, Miss,” she replied, dropping 
me a cross courtesy and shaking her fist at 
Rags, who had fallen to whistling very 
loudly as he plowed away. 

After asking, in the most conciliatory 
tone I could assume, about her bealth, and 
being informed “ dat all two sides ob her 
were sick wid de cold in de bone,” and pre- 
scribing several harmless remedies, I ven- 
tured to ask permission to get Bynard to 
finish the task so that Rags, might go with 
me. 

‘Eh ea, Miss Lill, you done spile dat 
nigger now so all de salt in de lan’ won’t 
sabe him, and ”"—— 

Here I interrupted her by suddenly 
remembering that I had some _ medi- 
cine in my case which I was sure would 
cure all two sides of her and promising it 
upon condition Rags was allowed to go 
with me. 

Having thus bought Rags off, and 
secured Bynard to take his place, we set 
forth as happy a couple as ever went bird- 
nesting. 

There are few birds more interesting to 
watch than woodpeckers,as each variety 
{there are seventeen) has its own peculiar- 
ities, not only of plumage, but disposition 
and behavior. 

For hours this Spring I have lain con- 
cealed among the pines, watching the beau- 
tiful golden-winged woodpeckers come 
a-courting. Dressed in their brand new 
Spring suits, for they always do honor to 
Spring by donning their guyest colors, 
several males came all together a-wooing 
the sweetest little lady woodpecker that 
ever graced the rough pines’ bark. 

Never was a little bird more uncertain 
with which dear charmer she could be 
happiest, were the others far away, as, 
alighting near her, the handsome little fel- 
lows bowed their heads, expanded their 
tails, and moved toward her in the most 
comical sideways gait, pausing every now 
and then to drop the beads still lower and 
utter their clear note “‘ Flicker! flicker!” the 
name by which this peculiar species 
are known among the Negroes of the island. 
Again and again she flitted away, fol- 
lowed by her admirers, who went through 
the same process, until I wondered if their 
heads did not ache with bowing to so hard- 
hearted a little queen. 

By and by she made her choice; and the 
discarded lovers offered no resistance, but 


flew away, to seek apother lady bird who 
would not be so hard to please. 

No sooner were the unfortunate wooers_ 
gone than the happy pair began the work 
of searching for atree suitable for house- 
keeping. After a number of failures, they 
found a place in an ancient e)m-tree’s trunk 
soft enough to excavate with their hard 
bills. Tap! tap! tap! and away goes the 
bark. Tap! tap! tap! and down tumbles 
bits of wood, as they each take turns in 
the work. They were several days exca- 
vating it to her entire satisfaction, and 
then what care about the lining! How 
many bits of grass, etc. were examined, 
and coutemptuously discarded, as unfit for 
use, before it was finished! A short time 
after which happy event, with the assist- 
ance of a rough ladder and at immiuent 
danger of breaking my neck, I succeeded 
in geiting a peep at the eggs. There were 
four of them, and I have no doubt that the 
whiteness and transparency of them was a 
joy to ber very heart. Oh! how she la- 
mented them, when, a few mornings later, 
Rags found an ugly black snake lying 
coiled up on a branch near the nest, taking 
a comfortable nap after breakfasting on all 
four eggs. For several days she refused to 
be comforted, even by her loving mate, 
and seemed inclined to leave the woods; 
but finally she deepened the nest and 
once more laid, and nowI am happy to 
report that the birdies are doing well and 
are confidently expected by both fond pa- 
rents to fly a month sooner than any young 
woodpeckers in the grove. 

‘Look dah, Miss Lill! Now you walk 
right on like you didn’t see dat fellow and 
take notice how him do.” As Rags spoke, 
I saw before us on the zigzag fence a red- 
headed woodpecker. He was moving side- 
ways along the rail, peeping round it at us, 
as if he were playing hide-and-seek and 
wished to see if we were coming. As we 
drew near, he crouched down and lay per- 
fectly still uatil we had passed; then he 
hopped upon the topmost rail and, tapping 
it with his hard bill, seemed to be con- 
gratulating himself upon bis success in bid- 
ing from us. 

We turned back, and he let us come 
quite near, then flew ahead of us, and went 
through the same manceuvers time and 
again, just as though he thought it splendid 
sport. 

So much interested was I in the little fel- 
low, that I watched closely for those of his 
species whenever I went to the woods after 
that, and was amply repaid for my pleasant 
labor. 

They are exceedingly expert at discover- 
ing the insects upon which they feed, and 
when no movement of the tree’s bark is 
visible they give ita sharp tap, lay their 
heads sideways in a listening attitude, and 
if there is insect-life beneath the bark is 
opened in a few moments, At first I doubt- 
ed whether it was really in search of food 
when sounding in this manner; but, after 
repeated examinations, I convinced myself 
that that was their object. As soon as they 
capture their prey they utter an exultant 
cry and then eat it ravenously. 

Their movements are very rapid when 
going upward, sideway, or backward on the 
trunk of a tree; but I noticed that they very 
seldom went with the head downward, as 
nuthatches and some smaller species of 
woodpeckers are wont to do. If they do in- 
dulge in a downward course, it is always a 
most awkward gait, compared to that of 
going upward, sideway, or backward. 

When attacked by birds of their own or 
other kind, they are exceedingly comical, 
avoiding an open battle by the most ridicu- 
lous antics, as they slip sideways along the 
tree, keeping a sharp lookout, but positively 
refusing a square fight. 

This species are gregarious in nature and 
I found over a dozen nests in the trunk of 
one tree where for two seasons, to my 
knowledge; the same woodpeckers have 
lived, simply deepening and enlarging 
them. . 

The vest Rags had to show me that 
pleasant April morning was that of the 
pileated woodpecker. A bold, beautiful 
bird, who guards with courage its old home- 
stead, jealously defending the tree it has 
chosen from all other occupants. 

As soon as the Spring comes, they clean 
the nest, and, if some luckless crow bas 





taken possession, they throw the young 


crows, with all other obnoxious matter, out, 
enlarge and deepen it before the female 
deposits ber eggs, which are usually six in 
number and pure white. 

During the time of incubation both birds 
sit, and each seems to vie with the other in 
the care of the naked little birdies when 
they are hatched. 

I have been deeply interested in watch- 
ing with what wisdom they attack a tree 
when in search of food. If the bark is 
hard, they strike it sideways, proceeding 
in parallel lines; if soft, they go to work in 
a straightforward way, securing the in- 
sect life beneath it without real injury to 
the tree. 

They are a bold bird, unless taken by 
surprise. Then they are subject to real 
fright fits, during which they either fall to 
the earth or crouch down upon a limb of 
a tree, too frightened to move or else con- 
sidering that safety is not always in the 
strength or swiftness of a bird’s wings. 





ANISE AND CUMIN. 
BY MARGARET J, PRESTON. 


WEary with homely duties done, 
Tired through treading day by day, 
Over and over from sun to sun, 
One and the same small round alway, 
Under ber breath I heard her say: 


‘*Ob! for the sweep of the keen-edged scythe, 
Oh! for the swaths, when the reaping’s 
o’er— 
Proof of the toil’s success. J tithe 
Anise and cumin—such petty store ! 
Cumin and anise—notbing more ! 


“Only a meager garden-space, 
Out of the world so rich and broad— 
Only a strip of standing-place, 
Only a patch of herb-strown sod 
Given, in which to work for God! 


** Yet is my band as full of care 
Under the shine and frost and rain, 
Tending and weeding and watching there, 
Even as though I deemed a wain 
Were to be piled with sbeaves of grain. 


‘‘ Then, when the work is done, what cheer 
Have I to greet me, great or small? 
What that shall show how year by year, 
Patient I’ve wrought at duty’s call? 

Anise and cumin—that is all !’’ 


Turning, I raised the drooping head, 
Just as I heard a sob arise: 
‘** Anise and cumin and mint,” I said, 
(Kiesing her over her aching eyes), 
“ Even our Lord doth not despise. 


‘« Think you he looks for headed wheat 
Out of your plot of garden-ground? 
Think you be counts as incomplete 
Service that from such scanty bound 
Yields him the tithing he has found? 


What are to him the world’s wide plains? 
Him who batb never a need fo fill 
Even one garver with our small gains? 
Yet, if the plot is yours to till, 
Tithe Him the anise and cumin still! 
Lexmneton, Va. 


TRUTHFULNESS.—A CASE IN 
ETHICS. 


BY PRESIDENT WM. W. PATTON, D.D., LL.D. 








I Frxp the following paragraph among 
the Editorial Notes of a receut number of 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

*« Are falsebood and deception justifiable 
in the detection of crime? Dr. Buckley 
said at Chautauqua that Anthony Comstock 
had to employ both in his war against the 
immoral, and that he was right io doing so, 
He suid that, if » man were to come into 
his office with a revolver to shoot some one, 
he would be justified in saying : ‘ He is not 
in, sir. He took the last train for Wash- 
ington.’ Whether the great audience agreed 
with the speaker or not, they made the 
rafters ring.” 

Is it wise, is it right to teach, publicly 
or privately, the doctrine that in certain 
cases we may depart from the truth in our 
declarations? A very ancient question is 
this, and one variously auswered by re- 
ligious teachers and ethical philosophers in 
all the ages. It were useless to occupy 
space witb quotations to prove this. And 
y@,, if morals have any fixed basis, if there 
is any absolute right, theie can be only one 
correct answer to the question. What is 
that answer? ‘Let us make certain distinc- 
tions often overlooked. Let us notice the 
different implications of fact and of prinei- 
ple in concealment, deception, and false- 





hood—three acts commonly confounded. 


that is, concealment when there is no pro- 


fession of revealing anything. To remain 
silent, and thus to conceal our thoughts, is 
our right, if we judge it to be best. We 
are not responsible for other people’s infer- 
epces from our silence, which they may 
make or not, as suits them, at their own 
risk. They may think we are silent because 
we are wise or because we are fools; be- 
cause we have no plans and aims or be- 
cause we have very deep and important 
ones. We are pot responsible for the cor- 
rectness of their conclusions, from the 
simple fact that we say vothing what- 
ever. If I have $10,000 and conceal it 
in the earth, so that my neighbors do not 
know or suspéct that I have this money, it 
is my right so to do; nor am I responsible 
for any iocorrect conclusion to which they 
may come as to my riches or property. 
They judge from appearances as best they 
can, with no guaranty from me that they 
judge correctly. So my truthfulness is not 
involved. No man ever professes, or is 
expected, or is supposed to tell the world, 
or even any one person, all about his 
thoughts and his affairs. Simple silence 
and concealment are no breaches, then, of 
veracity. 

How is it about deception? Many re- 
spond, at once, that all deception is wrong 
and involves lying. Others claim that de- 
ception is pot necessarily wrong; at least 
in certain cases, which do not involve the 
slightest element of falsehood. To reach 
a safe and reasovable conclusion, we need 
a guiding principle which shal! distinguish 
between quite different kinds of deception. 
I take it that the principle is this: decep- 
tion is right when the act is so related as to 
convey or imply no pledge of veracity as 
to the ideas seemingly conveyed; no assur- 
ance that the judgment of the observer is 
correct as to what is meant or as to what 
the facts are. Thus an artist so imitates 
flowers on canvas or in wax as to deceive 
me, and I approach to smell or gather one. 
No element of falsehood inberes in his act 
of deception, for it was not of such a 
nature asto involve a pledge of truthfulness 
on his part. Ido not call him a liar when 
I discover my mistake. My hasty judg- 
ment, at a distance, was made on my own 
responsibility. Many (uot all) stratagems 
in war or against private foes are thus de- 
fensible in morals. They are simply mis- 
leading actions, which the evemy beholds, 
and construes in a certain way as regards 
the intentions of his opponent, and acts 
accordingly; but he knows, all the time, 
that he judges on his own responsibility 
solely, that his opponent gives him. no 
assurance that he make a true and sefe in- 
ference from what hesees. A man wislies to 
burn my house, in my absence, and watches 
me as I goto the railway train, and sees 
me entera car just before it moves away. 
Aware of his plan, however, I pass out of 
the other end of the car, and, avoiding him, 
reach home, and arrest bim when he, at- 
temptsto burn the house, He was purposely 
deceived; but no lie was involved, since we 
had po communication whatever, and he 
made a wrong infereuce from what he saw, 
on bis own responsibility entirely. 

But a deceptive act may be wrong; for 
in other cases it may involve, on the part 
of him who performs it, a pledge of truth, 
an assurance of good faith in the meaning 
which it is understood by both parties to 
convey. Then it is an acted lie and ia 
wicked. Thus, when Judas stepped up to 
Jesus, in the Garden, and kissed him, the 
deceptive kiss was a falschood, because in- 
tended to convey to bis victim the usual 
pledge of sincere friendship, If a teacher, 
speaking toa school of a wrong act which 
some of the scholars bave committed, says 
‘* Let all who are innocent stand up,” and 
a guilty scholar rises, he lies, though he 
utters no word, §o, iu war, to misuse a flag 
of truce, to display it and then perform 
uoder it a hostile act, is regarded as the 
hight of perfidy. Itis of the kind of de. 
ception which involves falsehood, because 
it gives and violates a pledge of veracity to 
the other party. 

Now, in all lands and in every state of 
society assertions made to another, in 
spoken or written words, are always and 
necessarily regarded as conveyivg this 
pledge of veracity; because language is the 
recognized end indispensable instrument of 








Simple concealment involves no wrong; 


communication. If this cannot be trugted, 
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men may as well cease to have faith in one 
apvother. A purposely incorrect statement 
(not a joke, of course) is alie aud an im- 
morality. This is usually admitted; but it 
is claimed by some tbat the lie becomes 
white and pure, free from all taint of sin, 
when it can be made the means of prevent- 
ing a great wrong, like murder or some 
other heinous crime. Is this so? 

1. Does Scripture sanction aclual falsehood 
in any circumstances? It records the lies 
told by some good men when in straits, as 
it does their other imperfections of charac- 
ter; but it not only ‘expresses no approval, 
but also records the evil consequences 
which resulted from the lies, the reproofs 
which sometimes were administered, and 
the retributions which followed. Ancient 
saints only gradually Jearued and practiced 
the right on this, as on many other moral 
subjects; but the right was tbe same, and 
the Bible doctrine is clear in both Old and 
New Testaments aud is always stated with- 
out exceptions, It is vowhere said: ‘‘Do 
not lie, unless you can thereby prevent a 
great evil ordo a grent good.” It would 
have ruined Christ’s character as a perfect 
man had a single lie been recorded of him, 
no matter what might have been the in- 
ducement to utter it. Does vot every one 
indistinctively feel and know this to be so? 

2. Does the moral law of our reason ever 
sanction a lie? I think not, on any theory 
of the foundation of virtue. If the obliga- 
tion of truthfulness isa distinct, absolute, 
and independent affirmation of the reason, 
then, of course, it can know no exceptions, 
If it be only one application of the com- 
prehensive duty of benevolence to ail being, 
constituting a necessary condition of social 
intercourse, and thus of individual and 
general happiness, we still are drivento the 
same conclusion, For the rale to be of 
value, it musi be absolutely trustworthy 
always and everywhere, so that the state- 
ments of every man of known virtue may 
command uniform and instant confidence. 
To admit that a lie may rightfully be told, 
when a man thinks he can by it prevent im- 
mense evil, or (the principle isthe same) can 
by it secure vast good, is to leave the whole 
matter in such uncertainty as to destroy 
the value of the rule. For how amI to 
kvow, in such case, when a man tells me 
the truth? How can I be sure, in any trans- 
action, that he does not thick that a lie 
will protect from serious harm himself or 
others? Who shall decide how much or 
what kind of threatening evil justifies a lie? 
How shall courts of justice control the cun- 
science of witnesses who believe that a 
falschood may be told rightfully to pro 
tect an innocent person, especially if bis 
life isin danger? Such indeterminateness 
would demoralize avy community. 

8. If there are exceptions to the obligations of 
truth, how can we condemn the Jesuitical doc- 
trine that the goodness of the end sanctifies the 
means? Lack of truthfulness, especially 
in cases involving liability to injury of ‘‘ the 
Church,” has been an accusation of Protest- 
ants against the members of the Chutch of 
Rome. Must it not be counted their virtue, 
instead of their vice, if the truth ceases to 
be binding ip the presence of danger? Paul 
surely met and settled this whole matter of 
lying to accomplish an important good re- 
sult when he quotes an objector as taking 
that very ground and thus disposes of him: 
“For if the trath of God hath more 
abounded, through my lie, unto his glory, 
why yet am I also judged as a sinner? And 
[why] not rather (as we be slanderously re 
ported and as some affirm that we say) 
‘Let us do evil, that good may come.’ 
Whose damnation is just!” (Romans iv, 
7, 8). 

4. Does not the allowance of exceptions in 
the end defeat itself? If I lie to aman to 
save my own life or a friend’s, be may re- 
turn, with added exasperation to bis assault. 
Or, onthe next occasion, not only alie, but 
even the truth will fail to avert harm, he- 
cause my word will no longer be credited, 
Moreover, it would not be believed, even 
on the first occasion, if it were known that 
1 and other good men never thought of 
telling the truth when any one threatened 
eviltoafriend. The only chance for a lie 
to save a victim from a murderer is from 
the fact that it is supposed that a man of 
rectitude will not lie. Destroy that suppo- 
sition, and establish the opposite idea, and 
it would be of no use to utter the falsehood. 





Thus the working of the theory of law- 
ful exceptions to truthfulness is self-de- 
feating just so far as it comes to be ac- 
cepted. God foresaw this. He perceived 
that the highest welfare of his creatures 
required good faith in all statements made 
to each other by rational beings, even in 
cases which seem extreme; and so he im- 
pressed upon the moral reason the inviola- 
bility of truth, he inserted in the Deca- 
logue ‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness,” 
and be iospired Paul to write ‘‘Lie not one 
to another.” I would rather agree with 
God than “‘ make the rafters ring.” 

Howankp Untverstry, Wasuinaron, D.C., Sept. 6, 1882. 


HALLOWED GROUND. 


BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 








AFTER a month or more of the London 
season, we have come for a sojourn on the 
southern shore of the Isle of Wight. In 
this Eden-nook the heliotrope, the myrtle, 
the fuchsia, the petunia, and the verbena 
bloom in the open air throughout the 
Winter. ‘‘I have counted,” says a clergy- 
man, ‘‘ nearly fifty species of garden flowers 
blooming in the borders in December and 
sweet peas blossom on Christmas Day.” 

Bonchurch, anciently Bonecerce, among 
the oldest villages on theisland, is truly 
“hallowed ground,” if the popular tradi- 
tion that it was the scene of the early 
labors of St. Boniface has aught of truth in 
it. A little cove among its picturesque 
rocks still bears the name of Monk’s Bay 
and is reputed to bave been the landing 
place of the adventurous priests of the 
Abbey of Lire, who brought the good tid- 
ings of Christianity to the untanught island- 
ers. The small parish church, some five or 
six centuries old, is of Saxon or early Nor- 
man construction. In its burial-ground, 
covered with prodigal vegetation xnd with- 
in sound of the ‘‘ murmurous waves,” sleeps 
the Rev. William Adams, under a coffin- 
shaped tombstone, with a cross of iron 
placed over it horizontally, so as to cast a 
continual shadow (iu allusion to his well- 
known work, ‘The Shadow of the Cross.” 
The ‘‘ Good Gentleman,” as he is still called, 
came here in 1842, aud during his brief 
career of six years greatly endeared himself 
to the inhabitants and wrote his “‘ Shadow 
of the Oross,” ‘‘The Distant Hills,” ‘ Fall 
of Creesus,” ‘‘ The Old Man’s Home,” and 
“The King’s Messengers.” He died in 
1848, at the early age of thirty-three. 

Near the grave of Adams is that of an- 
other victim to consumption, John Ster- 
ling, the friend of Carlyle and Hare, each 
of whom wrote the life of the gifted young 
Scotchman who passed away from earth in 
1844, at the age of thirty-cight. ‘The 
most perfectly transparent soul 1 have ever 
known. A man of infinite susceptibility, 
who caught everywhere, more than others, 
the color of the element he lived in, the in- 
fection of all that was so appeared honor. 
able, beautiful, and manful in the tenden- 
cies of his time. He sleeps now in the 
litle burying-ground of Boncburch ; bright, 
ever young in the memory of others that 
grew old; and was bonorably released from 
his toils before the ho®test of the day.” So 
wrote the Sage of Chelsea of his attached 
friend and countryman, Sterling. 

To these graves come many pilgrims 
from far and near, and among others whose 
visits are still remembered from ‘‘ over the 
sea” are William Cullen Bryant and Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, who was here a 
few years ago, and at that time composed 
the following lives, which we saw this 
morning at the néighboring village of 
Shanklin. Close to the Crab [nn stands a 
rustic fountain, ornamented with the Amer- 
ican and British flags on a small shield, and 
bearing the stanzas written by our lately- 
lost poet, while on a visit to the Isle of 
Wight, in 1868: 

“ © travellerstay thy weary feet: 
Drink of this fountain, pure and sweet : 
It flows for rich and poor the same. 
Then go thy way remembering still 
The wayside well beneath the hill, 
The cup of water in His name.” 

The new church is a simple but elegant 
edifice, in the Norman style. Its founda- 
tion stone was laid by the Rev. William 
Adams, in 1847, and one of its Latin inscrip 
tions may be thus translated: ‘‘We give 
thee thanks, O God, for William Adams, 
the benefactor of this church, beseechivg 


A thee that, together with him, we my arrive 





at the deathless glory of the resurrection, 
through Christ our Lord, Amen.” The site 
of the church was giveo by the Rev. James 
White, @ litterateur and dramatist of no 
mean order, who is remembered as the 
"Fat Contributor” of Puneh and the author 
of “The Eighteen Christian Centuries.” 
At bis beautiful home of Woodlyuch, ad- 
joining that of the Rev. William Adams, 
known as Winterbourne, and not far from 
Hillside, the residence of John Sterling, 
Tenuyson and Dickensand Thackeray were 
frequent guests, and Bryant and Halleck 
and Longfellow shared his generous hos- 
pitality. White died a few years ago, and 
is buried in a beautiful spot in the new 
churchyard. 

Another benefactor to the new church 
edifice wasa kinsman of Swiuburne, the 
poet, and the Rev. Dr. Sewell, the 
warden of New College, Oxford, who 
gave several fine staine! glass win- 
dows. His sister, Miss Elizabeth Sewell; 
resides «at an adjoining villa, kauown 
as Ashcliff, where she still carries on her 
admirable school and whose ‘‘ Amy Her- 
bert,” ‘‘Laneton Parsonage,” and ‘‘ Ursula” 
are household words iv somany American 
and English homes; and within a few 
miles of Bonchurch is another interesting 
spotin Amton churchyard, the grave of 
Elizabeth Wallbridge, the heroine of Leigh 
Richmond’s popular narrative of ‘‘The 
Dairyman’s Daughter,” on whose tomb- 
stone is a beautiful poetical inscription, 
written by Mrs. W. C. Bousfield. 

Avother agreeable excursion was toa fine 
villa, almost hidden among the trees, which 
for thirty yeats has been the favorite resi- 
dence of Alfred Tennyson; but in 1869 
the poet was so annoyed by the throngs of 
visitors who invaded the solitude he prized 
80 highly that he purchased another resi- 
deuce at Hazelmere,in Surrey, and since 
that time he is only an occasional visitor 
at Farlogford, uear Freshwater, his Isle of 
Wight home. Tenuyson pleasantly alludes 
to it when addressing his friend, the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, and many passages in the 
lyrical monologue of ‘‘ Maud” are olbvious- 
ly suggested by the sights, scenes, und 
sounds of his island residence, as, for in- 
stance: 

“The voice of the long sea-wave as it swelled . 

Now and then in the dim-gray dawn.” 
And again: 
“Is that enchanted moan only the swell 
Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay ?” 

The natives are much amazed witb the 
laureate’s bad bats and peculiar ways. 
They, however, hold him in great respect 
from the honor paid to him by their “bet- 
ters.” A friend here informs me how, 
some twenty years ago, Tennysoun’s 
servant was awed. On opening to a 
ring at the door, when the poet and 
his family were out driving, she saw a tall, 
handsome gentleman, who, on learning 
that they were not at home, turned to go. 
‘“‘What message shall I give?” asked the 
maid. ‘‘ Merely say Prince Albert called.” 
Another little incident exhibits a shocking 
lack of respect for the poet friend of the 
Queen and Prince Consort. When Tenny- 
son presented himself on the platform at 
Oxford to receive the degree of D.C. L., 
the undergraduates, in allusion to the di- 
sheveled appearance of his hair, shouted out: 
‘Did your mother call you early, Alfred?” 

For St. Lawrence Church, near Ventnor, 
is claimed the distinction of being the 
smallest edifice of its character in England. 
Itis 25 feet 4% inches long, 11 feet broad, 
and 11 feet 4} in¢hesin hight. The church 
was originally only 20 feet long, 11 wide, 
and 6 in hight, but was enlarged by the late 
Earl of Tarborough, who added the chancel. 

Of our visit to Carisbrooke Castle I will 
only add that, from its five position aud the 
extent of its ruins, as well as its historical 
associations, it cannot fail to impress the 
thoughtful visitor with peculiar force. ‘‘] 
do not think,” said the poet Keats, ‘‘ that 
I shall ever see a ruin to surpass Caris- 
brooke Castle.” 

Since my previous letter of July 19th, in 
which mention was made of the movement 
now on foot toward the erection of a memo- 
rial bust or statue of Samuel Pepys in the 
Church of St. Olave, Hart Street, Mark 
Lane, where the prince of diaristsis, with 
his wife and brother, buried, several hun- 
dred dollars have been subscribed. I 
attended morning service at St. Olave’s on 
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my last Sundsy in London. ft is’ aw an- 
client and most interesting church, full of 
handsome tombs, the finest of which is thé 
fine bust of Mrs. Pepys, placed there, with 
a highly laudatory inscription in Latin, by 
herbusband. At the close of the service I 
was invited by the rector to remain and 
see him distribute alms to the poor of his 
parish. It consisted of aloaf of bread and 
the sum of fourpence (8 cents of our 
money), which was handed to each oneofa 
group of fifteen respectable old women, 
who walked away with the bread under 
their shawls and the pennies in their pock- 
ets. These cherities were established long 
ago, by two members of St. Olave’s, a gen- 
tleman giving the bread and a lady the 
money, and on every Sunday fot nearly 
two hundred years the fifteen loaves and 
the sixty pence have been distributed 
among the worthy and deserving old wo- 
men of the parish. When the worthy 
Samucl passed away, his heirs omitted to 
erect any memorial to the author of the 
immortal ‘‘ Diary” and the able Sceretary 
to the Admiralty, and it is this omission 
that a highly respectable committee, in- 
cluding your correspondent, propose to 
supply by erecting a statue or bust worthy 
of one whose fame is as great in the New 
World as inthe old, and in the place where 
such a memorial would most naturally be 
looked for. 
Boxcuukcn, IsLz or Wiout, August 22d, 1862. 
DOCTRINAL DIFFERENCES AMONG 
METHODISTS. 


BY THE REV. DANIEL CURRY, D. D. 








TE intimation ina recently published 
editorial article in Tae [yDEPLNDENT that 
very considerable doctrinal discrepancies 
prevailamong Methodists is not in agree- 
ment with the commonly received opinion 
of those immediately connected with that 
matter. It may, perhaps, be suspected that 
their uniformity of views has been ren- 
dered possible by reason of the absence of 
definite doctrinal conceptions, and of the 
willingness of the many to accept implicit 
ly the statements and forms of putting of 
a few generally accepted leaders of thought. 
It has, indeed, been more than hinted that 
the increase of systematic theological train- 
ing in the Methodist ministry would in- 
evitably lead to divergencies of thivking 
and of methods, of doctrinal statements 
among Methodist authorities, that would 
result in the development of diverse 
and even antagonistic schools of 
theology. Of what may be in the 
future it may not be wise to speak 
too confidently; but in respect to what has 
actually taken place it is entirely safe to 
affirm that nothing serious has at any time 
been pointed out. On certain speculative 
points, which do not belong to the sub- 
stance of evangelical trutv, Methodist 
writers have not always agreed, and even 
on some of the essentials of Christian doc- 
trines individuals may have given utter- 
ance Lo nolions not in harmony with the ac- 
cepted orthodoxy of Wesleyanism. Two 
Methodist_bishops have written on oppo- 
site sides of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion; yet both hold firmly to all that is 
properly doctrinal on that subject. An- 
other has written respecting the Second 
Coming of Christ in a style vot altogether 
in harmony with the notions brought out 
with great clearness and force by the chief 
American Methodist commentator touch- 
ing on that subject. A Methodist profess- 
or in Ohio has published some thoughts of 
his own on the divive foreknowledge; 
and, though these are not ip agreement 
with the views of Methodist theologians 
generally, yet, as merely speculative no- 
tions, they are allowed to pass for whut 
they may be worth, but not as in any prop- 
er sense an expression of doctrine and ccr- 
tainly not of Methodist doctrine. 

The phrase by which Methodists describe 
their theological system is Hrangelical Ar- 
minianism, both of the terms of which are 
really significant and necessary to a proper 
presentation of the case. As Arminian, their 
system is anti-Calvinisiic, but only in re- 
spect to the points at which Arminius and 
his associates dissented from Gomar and 
the Synod of Dort. These points of dis- 
sent, five in number, have become bhistoric- 
ally famous, and they have stood forth end 
been received for nearly three centuries a», 
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the marks of distinction between Calvinism 
And Arminianism. But, since the two par- 
ties are agreed ob all things not covered by 
these points, all other outlying points 
of Christian doctrine ovght not to be 
classed as belonging specifically to either 
party. The “Five Points” of the Cal- 
vinistic controversy are easily reducible to 
a single one, the actual freedom of man’s 
will at all times and in all conditions, so 
long as, on the one hand, his final salvation 
is not yet consutmmated and, on the other, 
his perdition not certainly and irreversibly 
sealed. This real freedom of man’s will 
necessitates the conditionality of all the 
provisions and promises of the Gospel as 
to their practical outcome in the salvation 
of the individual and renders the man him- 
self a controlling factor at every point in 
the practical problem of his personal sal- 
vation, This is simply the synergiem of 
Erasmus and Melancthon, as opposed to the 
monergism of Luther, and more definitely 
still of Calvin and his theological followers. 
Arminians hold that God has so ordered 
the operations of his grace toward men that 
nothing can be consummated in the soul’s 
salvation without the willing concurrence 
of the man himeelf, either actively or pas- 
sively; tbat men are constituted children of 
God only as they themselves freely yield 
themselves to the grace by which they are 
savingly renewed; and that, being so saved, 
they are kept by the power of grace 
through faith unto (final) salvation only as 
they continue to willivgly persist in their 
obedience. 

But Methodists who understand the 
meaning of the terms they use are very 
careful that their Arminianism shall not 
be so construed as to seem to be opposed to 
any of the great evangelical doctrines of the 
Gospel. The original Arminians were also 
very solicitous not to be misunderstood in 
this matter, and accordingly they expressed 
their views in language which, through 
later usage, has been commonly construed 
as exclusively Calvinistic. In respect to 
all the great doctrines of the Reformation 
and of the New Testament, of Original 
Sin, of the offices and work of the Holy 
Spirit, of justification by faith, of the non- 
meritoriouspess of works, and of eternal 
life as wholly the gift of God through 
Christ, Arminians and Calvinists sre sub- 
stantially agreed and the former no less 
than the latter may claim them as consti- 
tuting the great body of their theological 
system; and in respect to all these things 
there is a real and almost absolutely un- 
broken agreement among the Methodist 
people of the present time, both in Europe 
and America. 

It is the more needful to distinguish 
Methodist Arminianism as Zvangelical, from 
the fact that there has appeared in some 
of the Protestant churches a spurious or 
psuedo-Arminianism, in which the dis- 
tinctive evangelical elements are either ob- 
scured or openly denied. During the period 
of English ecclesiastical history, reaching 
through the times of the civil war, the Pro- 
tectorate, and the Restoration, a period of 
the most violent religious antagonisms, two 
extreme types of theology were developed, 
the Calvinism tbat found expression in the 
Westminster documents, and an wn-Evap- 
gelical, semi-Pelagianism, but little better 
than Socinianism, which came to be known 
asArminianism. The representattves of this 
school of thoaght form a brilliant group of 
British divines and theologians. Among 
them was Dr. Hammond. whose able and 
acute treatise on ‘‘Justification” clearly 
shows that he was not in sympathy with 
the distinctive doctrines of the early Re- 


lent in his own way, were Hooker and Bar- 


but vone of them to be accepted as ex- 
ponents of the genuine Arminiavism. And 
yet these are among the usually accepted 
representatives of that system in English 
Church history previous to the present cen- 
tury. But with these the Methodists of the 
eighteenth century, whether Wesleyan or 
Whitefieldian, had po sympathy; and, while 
the former, in opposing the latter, accepted 
the name of -irminians, the Arminianism 
taught by them was that of the original 
Remonstrants, and not that of the later 
English Church. 

A carefal and discriminating stady of the 
times of these controversies—those respec. 
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tively of the sixteenth, the seventeenth, and 
the eighteenth centuries—would be bighly 
useful to those who are concerned in the 
discussions of our own times. It would then 
become manifest that the so-called Calvin- 
istic churches of the present time are 
further removed from the positions of their 
putative doctrinal ancestors than was eithet 
Arminius or Wesley, fér, having let go of 
the horribile decretum of Calvin, they have 
also Joosed their grasp on some of those great 
Christian truths in which the very soul of 
Christiunity isembodied. Here is the great 
danger into which these venerable and 
historical churches have come and from 
which it is for the interests of our common 
Christianity that they should be saved. 
That this dangerous drift of thought ts 
chiefly manifested among Congregational- 
ists is owing to their greater freedom from 
ecclesiastical oversight; but even in Pres- 
byterian circles it is also seen and felt to a 
perilous extent. 

On the other band, having a pretty wide 
acquaintance with the status of Methodist 
theological thought, whether as written 
out in books and essays or as held and 
taught by living men, we are prepared to 
declare that we find no considerable abate- 
ment of conformity to and approval of the 
original Methodist orthodoxy. On the doc- 
trine of sin (as to both its moral and judi- 
cial aspects); the facts of original sin; the 
doctrine of atonement as to the work 
effectuated by the sacrifice of Christ, ‘‘to 
reconcile the Father to us”; the presence 
and power of the Holy Ghost as the effi- 
cient cause in all truly spiritual exercises 
and experiences, and the future life 
and eternal judgment—in respect to all 
these things there will be found but few 
dissentients among Methodist theologians. 
Some few superficial and opinionated young 
men may sometimes talk loosely or be led 
away by the false lights of Busbnellism; 
but by better associations and longer expe- 
rience, and especially by deeper baptism 
of the Spirit, most of even these will be 
saved. 


New Yor« Crry. 
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THE FAITH CURE. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, .D. D. 


(Tae subject of faith cure was recently de- 
bated at three successive meetings of the resi- 
dent and visiting clergymen of Saratoga 
Springs. At one of these meetings Dr. Spear 
made the speech which we publish below. 
The publicationin Tue INDEPENDENT was re- 
quested by the meeting.] 

Mr, Chairman :—The question, whose dis- 
cussion I have been requested to open this 
morning, was two weeks ago stated in the 
following form: ‘‘ What is the function of the 
prayer of faith in the healing of disease?’ I 
did not frame the question, and shall, without 
any comment on its form, proceed at once to 
discuss what | take to be the matter in dis- 
pute. 

NATURE OF THE QuESTION.—The first point 
to which I call attention relates to the nature 
of the question. I do not understand it to be 
whether ft is proper to pray for the recovery of 
the sick, and to invoke God’s blessing upon 
the use of means to this end; or whether re- 
storation to health does not sometimes, indeed, 
often follow earnest prayer to God, as the 
divine answer thereto. Al) Christian believers 
hold to the utility of prayer, not simply es a 
mere discipline of the heart, but also as a 
means of obtaining blessings from God, and 
as, in this sense, a condition of his doing for 
us what be would not otherwise do. They 
hold that prayer is appointed to convey 
the blessings God designs to give. It is not 
a vain thing to pray. Prayer lies within the 
circle of the divine providence and is clearly 
recognized in the Bible as being within the 
cirele of the divine promise. These questions 
do not belong to the matter in hand, and may 
at once be put aside as not involved in this 
discussion. 

The real question to be considered I under- 
stand to be this: Whether there now exists an 
order of God’s providence, ascertained by 
adequate evidence, aceording to which prayer, 
if accompanied by the exercise of faith, will, 
independently of second causes, and, hence, 
through the interposition of a miracle, effect 
the cure of bodily disease, so that, if, agreeably 
to this order, the praying antecedent be sup- 
plied by man, either the person sick or some 
one else interceding in bis behalf, the miracu- 
lous cure on God’s part will follow. This isthe 
question as I understand it, and you will per- 
ceive that it is not a question whether such a 
method of curing disease is possible to God, 
but simply « question of fect. Does such an 
order now exist and bas i existed since the 





days of Christ and his apostles? The believers 
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in the so-called faith cure reply in the affirma- 
tive. 

No one pretends that such @ correlation of 
events is according to the usual course of Na- 
ture; and, henee, if it exists at all, it so exists 
by a special system of providence, dtfferent 
from that of Nature, above Nature, in this 
fense supernatural, making a system that, 
while relative to Nature, is not within the do- 
main of its ofdinary laws. Medicine cures 
disease, under the great law of contact with 
and action upon the diseased body. The faith 
cure claims to accomplish the same result, not 
by contact with or action upon the diseased 
body, but by action upon the Deity, securing 
an exercise of power on his part, which, con- 


sidered relatively to Nature, is supervatural. 


This embodies the essential idea of a miracle. 
God worke the miracle in response to prayer 
and faith, and this is the reason why the sick 
man getswell. If we supply the praying and 
the faith,God will supply the supernatural 
healing. We can determine what he will do 
by what we ourselves do. 

Still further, I understand this faith cure not 
to be confined to any particular class of 
diseases, to the exclusion of all other clagses, 
but to extend to all the abnormal conditions 
to which buman flesh ts heir. It is the great 
panacea tn the presence of which diseases take 
to themselves wings and fly away. It isthe 
balm of Gilead for all bodily ills. No disease 
baffles it, It is more than a match for the 
worst consumption that ever wasted the human 
frame, or the most terrible cancer that ever 
goawed away the life ofits victim. It dispenses 
with the surgeon’s knife, is better than the doc- 
tor’s calomel, and issureto do the work, even 
in articulo mortis. Miraclesare always ompipo- 
tent, and cap, with equal facility, blow up a 
mountain, tip over an ocean, shake down a 
star, or fan the lungs of an animalcula, In 
the very nature of things there can be no 
doubtful or desperate cases in the faith cure, 
since God’s miraculous potency is behind it 
and his responding almightiness executes the 
order of believing prayer. 

As to this believing prayer, or the prayer of 
faith, which supplied the antecedent and con- 
dition of the miraculous cure, I remark that it 
must be either prayer in which the supplicant 
exercises faith in, God, in his power, wisdom, 
apd goodness, and believes that he will do 
what seemeth to him best, or prayer in which, 
in addition to this feith, the supplicant also 
believes and claims to be assured that the mi- 
raculous cure sought by prayer will be ef- 
fected. If the falth be simply of the former 
kind, then it does not differ from the exercise 
of faith in all sincere prayer; but, if it be also 
the faith of assurance with reference to the 
event (a faith that ascertains the event before- 
band and in effect knows that it will come to 
pass) then it is manifestly a sheer assumption, 
if not awicked presumption, unless it be 
true that God, either in bis Word, or by his 
providence, or by both, has authorized us to 
pray forthe cure of disease with tbis assur- 
ance. Such faith would be very simple and 
proper, if we have God’s warrant for it; but, 
if we bave no such warrant, then the mildest 
characterization is to call it a delusion. It 
may be the pretended faith of an impostor, 
but it certainly cannot be faith that rests ona 
good reason. It will not do to assume the 
warrant, and then proceed to have the faith, 
since the warrant is the vital point in debate. 

Tag Fact oF MIRac_Es.—My next point is a 
concession that miracles in various forms, in- 
cluding the healing of all mapner of diseases, 
were wrought by Christ and bis aposties, and, 
bence, that the age in which they lived was 
av age of miracles by their hands. I need not 
in this presence saya word to prove this propo- 
sition. You all believe it and all understand 
it. I grant that the essential thing claimed by 
the modern faith cure, which is simply a new 
edition of one phase of Irvingism, was once 
real in Christ and bis apostles. The believers 
in this cure are entitled to the benefit of this 
fact ; and when they establish a similar fact in 
the present age of the world I pledge myself 
to become one of their disciples and recom- 
mend you to do likewise. 

Tue Desicx oF THE CHRISTIAN MIRACLES — 
My third point relates to the design of the 
Christian miracles, and here I take the ground 
that they were wrought not for their own 
sake, not to startle men with strange pheno- 
mena, not merely or mainly as simple expres- 
sions of benevolence, certainly not for mercen- 
ary or selfish énds, but primarily as attestations 
or arguments 40 prove the divine commission 
and authority of the miracle worker, as God’s 
supernatural logic for this purpose, and, 
hence, credentials by which he set his seal to 
the teaching and testimony of those who 
claimed to speak, aod, by the evidence of 
miracles, did speak by his authority and in bis 
name. 

This was the view of Nicodemus, who said 
to Jesus: ‘‘ Rabbi, we know that thou art a 
teacher come from God, for no man can do 
these miracles that thou dosst except God be 








and taught this view. _Tothe Jews who were 
dieputing as to his authority and thecharacter 
of his mission hesatd: ** [f ldo not the works of 
my Father, believe me not. But if I do, though 
ye believe not me, believe the works, that ye 
may know and believe that the Father is in 
me, and I in him” (John x, 87, 88). To the 
question of John the Baptist, whether Jesus 
was the Messiah, he directed this answer to be 
given: “Go and show John again those things 
which ye do hear and see: The blind receive 
their sight and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed and the deaf bear, the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them * (Mat. xi, 4, 5). To 
the paralytic Jesus said: ‘‘Son, be of good 
cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee.”? And, to 
prove to the murmuring Jews that he had 
power to forgive sins, he said to the paralytic: 
* Arise, take up thy bed, snd go unto thine 
house” (Mat. ix,2—7). These are examples 
of « general fact, which is that Christ ap- 
pealed to his miracles as evidences of his di- 
vine commission and authority. He never 
construed them in any other light or wrought 
them on any other theory. This was their 
character as explained by himeelf. 

The Apostle John gives the same theory of 
miracles. He says: ‘And many other signs 
truly did Jesus in the presence of his disciples 
which are not written in this book. But these 
are written that ye may believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, and that believing ye might have 
life through bis name” (John xx, 30, 81). 
Peter, in his sermon on the day of Pentecost, 
adopts the same view: ‘‘Ye men of Israel, 
hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God among you by miracles and 
wonders and signs, which God did by him in 
the midst of you, as ye yourselves also know.”’ 
(Acts ii, 22). Paul states the matter in re. 
gard to miracles as follows: ‘' How shall we 
escape, if we neglect so great salvation, which 
at the first began to be spoken by the Lord 
and was confirmed unto us by them that heard 
him, God also bearing them witness both with 
signs and wonders, and with divers miracles 
and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his 
will?’ (Heb. ii, 8, 4). 

Lrestthe design of the Christian miraclés 
upon these passages, without adding others to 
the same effect. What you have ina biblical 
miracle is a visible being in human form spe- 
cially called and appointed by God, having by 
inspiration av authoritative message from God 
to deliver, and, for the purpose of authenti- 
eating this fact, bearing with him the certéf- 
cate of God in the form of miracles cognizable 
by the senses, which miracles are not the mes- 
sage, but proofs that the message is from 
God. You should never dissever the miracles 
from the message, for, independently of the 
message, they are mere displays of power and 
have no moral function to perform. Itis by 
their connection with the message and the 
messenger that they have a place and do their 
work in bringing light from the throne to the 
darkness of earth. They are calle to atten- 
tion—salutations from the skies, the bugle- 
blast of the Almighty, commanding men to 
hear what the Lord says through those whom 
he bas chosen and endowed.to speak and 
write in hisname. God stands by their side 
with his authority, and that he does stand 
there he proves by miracles directly connected 
with them and attesting their commission as 
his special legates. He bas chosen to give 
revelations to the world in this way, not by 
inspiring all men, but by inspiring some men, 
and giving to these men cognizable signs of 
their inspiration. 

As to the question whether. the working of 
miracles is sufficient proof of inspiration, I 
shall here submit noargument. Iam content 
with the logic of Nicodemus on this point, 
If any being addresses me a8 special messen- 
ger from God, and, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing his claim, works such miracles as were 
wrought by Christ and his apostles, I shall 
believe that he is inspired and called of God 
to speak to me, and I shall believe what he 
says as coming from the God by whose power 
the miracles were wrought. — 

Tue Bisticat Recorp.—My fourth point is 
that providence and revelation alike show that 
it was the intention of God, iv giving a super- 
natural religion to the world, to make up a 
record of that religion in the symbols of human 
language, and by men chosen for this purpose, 
which sbould stand for all time as God’s bis- 
tory of the world and of what he bas done to 
save it, and which should in all time be the 
law and the testimony in all matters of re- 
ligious faith and practice. This, I say, is a 
part of the divine plan in giving a religion to 
men, and this plan gives them a book of fixed 
import, which they can read and trust as the 
“book divine,” which is complete for its own 
purposes, which originally came from the age 
or ages and land of miraeles, and to which no 
additions are to be made, unless God shall see 
fit to supplement his own book by another age 
of inspiration, calling for a corresponding age 
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The order of Heavét is not simply one of 


traditionary transmission and preservation ; 
not one of a priori intuitions; and not one of 
development in the structural character of 
religion, through a series of gradations indefi- 
nitely ascending, but never finished. The 
divine plan is clearly that of a book religion 
that bas a beginning and an end as to its 
creation and as to its contents, enthroving and 
making it permanent, as well as intelligible, 
in the language of earth. This gives it the 
form of a reeord of the past and makes it the 
meaus of instruction and salvation in all ages. 
Tbe Christion Churcb is built upon this book 
religion, and holds it in custody for itself and 
the world. A fundamental principle of this 
religion is that those who have it are to be the 
light of the world and the salt of the earth, 
and, as such,to go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. The dis- 
semination of this Gospel is made dependent 
upon their compliance with this principle, This 
work requires no miracles and no inspiration. 
Having in times past spoken by the prophets, 
and in these last days by hisSon, God bas given 
these speakings to the world in the form of a 
book, which we do pot overstate when we call 
it the Word of God, ‘‘Thus saith the Lord”’ 
is the great sanction of the book, and without 
this sanction the Bible would not be te book, 
but simply a book, not distinguishable in kind 
from Homer. 

I do not deny that God might have adopted 
a different plan in setting up and perpetua- 
ting a religious system in our world. He 
might have inspired all men, and thus made 
each man his own prophet. He might have 
poured over the world a continued tide of mir- 
acles, making miracles common to all lands 
and all ages, printing the Bible by miracles 
and preaching it by miracles. There is no 
question as tothe power of God to do what- 
ever seems good in his sight; but, as [ sball 
seek to show you in the sequel, the plan of 
God, according tothe evidence, is that the suc- 
cess of Christianity, its migration from country 
to country, and its triumphs over sin and error 
are to be achieved by the friends of Chris- 
tanity, aided and supported by the gracious 
helps of the Holy Spirit, without inspiration 
to make them infallible and without mir- 
acles wrought by their hands in confirma- 
tion of their ministry and testimony. Dissem- 
inution of what God produced in the age of in- 
épiration and miracles was to be their work. 
So I understand the plan divine, and I am 
quite sure that such has been the general un- 
derstanding of the Church in allages. Sidgcere 
devotion toGod and diligent Christian labor 
are the needed requisites for this task. 


Tue CONTINUANCE OF MIRAOLES.—I am now 
prepared, in the light of these prelimivaries, to 
proceed to a fifth and final point, which is, 
whether the miracle system that came into the 
world in connection with Christ and bis 
aposties, and which, with reference to them, 
was a system of divine attestations to their 
authority, is continued and now exists in con- 
nection with the Church of Godin the form of 
the miraculous cure of disease as an answer 
to believing prayer. 1 am almost afraid to 
touch so large a question in the few moments 
that remain to me and must limit myself to the 
following statement. 

1. Ihave no objection to such a fact, if fact 
it be, upon adequate evidence. It would be a 
short and sure way of getting rid of no small 
part of the ills which afflict this unhappy 
world. It would dispense with physicians and 
hospitals, with medicines and pharmacopias, 
and with wearisome journeys in search of 
health. 

2. The burden of proving such a fact is 
upon those who affirm it, and untilthey supply 
the proof it will be safe not to aecept it. Here, 
as elsewhere, it is best to prove all things and 
hold fast that which is true. 

2. If it be admitted that, in the age immedi- 
ately following that of the apostles, miracles 
were continued for a time (a point which is by 
po means established of adequate historic 
grounds), it would not follow that miracles 
bave been continued from that period down to 
the present time. 

4. The settled judgment of the Protestaut 
Church, resting on its best learning, is that the 
claims of the Catholic and Greek Churches to 
the continued working of miracles are not 
supported by reliable evidence, and, indeed, 
have no other basis than that of deception 
aud fraud. I simply state this point, and can- 
not argue It in extenso without writing a book. 

5. The presumption is against the continu- 
ance of miracles in the form of the miraculous 
cure of disease, unless it be shown that the 
general dispensation of miracles is continued 
in the ofher forms and for the purposes which 
marked the apostolic age. If the other forms 
of miracles, as the gift of tongues, the restora- 
tion of the dead to life, ete., were continued ; 
if inspiration were perpetuated in a new set of 
divineiy-appointed teachers called of God, as 
were the prophets and the apostles; if God 
were supplementing the Bible by amendments, 
moditications, and additions; yes, if these 





h {age were so, then miraculous cures of dis- 
ease would simply be a part of a continued 
miraculous system; but, in their absence, we 
can see no reason why all the other forms of 
miracles should be dropped and these cures 
alone be retained. The presumption from an- 
alogy is that they would disappear with the 
cessation of the genera] miracle system. 

6. The evidential necessity for miracles in 
any form ceased with the establishment of the 
divine autbority of Christianity by the minis- 
try and miracles of Christ and bis apostles 
and the creation in the apostolic age of an au- 
thentic record of this ministry and these 
miracles. These things being done by the aid 
of inspiration and miracles, the latter were no 
longer needed, as they were when the Chrie- 
tian system was being inaugurated and set up 
among men. Jesus bad left the abodes of 
earth and his apostles had gone to their home 
in Heaven; the facts bad passed into the re- 
corded form; and the plan of God was to rest 
the issues of the future upon the preaching 
and publication of these facts, with the ac- 
companying influences of the Holy Ghost, and 
in this sense to make the Church, once set up 
in the world, the pillar and ground of the 
truth. If men under this dispensation will 
not believe, they would not if miracles were 
continued. Blessed are they that bave not 
seen with their own eyes, and yet have be- 
lieved the record which God hath given of his 
Son. 

7. I do not understand the Bible to make 
avy pledge that miracles in any form, whether 
that of miraculous cure or otherwise, shali 
permanently attend the Church of God as an 
order of providence in answer to prayer. This 
single thought is large enough for a dozen es- 
says, and the most that I can do is to give one 
or two hints in regard to it. 


(a.) A favorite passage with the disciples of the 
faith-cure school occurs ip the last chapter of 
Mark, reading thus: ‘“‘ And these signs shall 
follow them that believe. In my name they 
sbal) cast out devils; they shall speak with 
pew tongues ; they shall take up serpents, and 
if they drink any deadly thing it shal) not hurt 
them ; they sball lay bands on the sick, and 
they shall recover.’? Unfortunately for the ar- 
gument, this passage is regarded by the 
best critics, as not belonging to the orig- 
inal text at all. If we accept ft as genuine, 
there is nothing fn the language that neces- 
sarily extends its application beyond the apos- 
tolic age. Of the five miraculous recitals 
which.the passage contains the faith-cure men 
claim only the last and let the other four go. 
Why not claim the whole? It proves the whole 
as fully as it proves the last item. 

(b.) Another proof-text referred to by the 
faith-cure men is found in the last chapter of 
the Epistle of James and reads thus: “Is 
any sick among you? let him call for the 
elders of the Church, and let them pray over 
him, anointing bim with ofl in the name of the 
Lord; andthe prayer of faith shall save the 
sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; and if 
he bave committed sins, they shall be for- 
given.”” On this paseage I make three re- 
marks. First, itis the opinion of some able 
commentators that the promise has no refer- 
ence to bodily cure, whether miraculous or 
otherwise; but refers simply to a spiritual 
blessing or saving or raising up. Secondly, if 
the reference be to miraculous bodily cure, 
the language itself contains no evidence that 
such cure would be a permanent order of 
things, extending to all ages. Thirdly, the 
promise, supposing it to refer to bodily cure, 
is not to be taken in the absolute and uncon- 
ditiona) seuse; but with the restriction that 
the sick shall be restored to health, if this 
shall bein accordance withthe wisdom and 
will of God. 

(c.) Sometimes the general promises of God 
in respect to the answer of prayer are referred 
to as proving the doctrine of faith cure. You 
are familiar with these promises, and, bence, I 
need not recite them. My answer to the argu- 
ment is that the reasoning reste upon a false 
assumption, which is that these promises 
pledge the veracity of God to do the precise 
thing that we ask him to do, and thus virtual- 
ly put us ap the throne as the dictators of bis 
providence and obligate him to follow our 
wisdom, rather than his own. I answer again 
that the Bible doctrine of prayer and the 
answer thereto is to be ascertained by taking 
the whole Bible on this subject, and not simply 
a patt of it; and, if we adopt this rule of con- 
struction, we shall find that aif prayer, what- 
ever may be the specific matter involved, at 
last ends, as it should, with the request that 
God’s will, and not ours, should be done. The 
general promises of the Bible in respect to 
prayer do not give ths slightest support to 
the faith-cure doctrine, since they do not, ex 
cept by misconstruction, embrace the doc- 
trine at all, and, when so misconstrued, they 
dethrone God in the conduct of bis providence 
and make our wishes and wisdom the rule of 
that provideuce, 

(d.) The promises that were made to the 
apostles pledging to them inspiration and 
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miracles in aid of their ministry have no ap- 
plication to us or te anybody but themselves. 
These promises were special in the men to 
whom made, in the things promised, and io 
the purpose for which made, and, hence, do not 
reach beyond their primary and original rela- 
tion. It does not follow, because Peter could 
say “In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
rise up and walk,” that I can say the same 
thing with the same effect. I am not Peter. 

(e.) The specific promise of salvation to the 
believer in the after-life bas nothing to do 
with faith cure, and there is no promise in the 
Bible relating to such cure and applicable to 
all ages that is thus specific. 

80 much I submitin respect to the argument 
from the promises of the Bible in support of 
the faith-cure doctrine. The Bible promises 
are exceedingly precious; they are yea and 
amen in Christ Jesus; yet there is no part of 
the Bible which bas been more frequently per- 
verted for the purposes of fanaticism and error 
or which should be handijed with greater care 
in its interpretation. Ignorance may here 
make sad bavoc with the truth ; and this, in 
my judgment, is precisely what is done by the 
advocates of the faithcure. They rush to con- 
clusions from the Book of God for which there 
is in that book no authority. 

8. I come now to the question as a matter of 
expertence and observation. What does experi- 
ence say on this subject? I answer by the state- 
ment of four propositions. 

(a.) The faith-cure doctrine is not according 
tothe general experience of the Church since 
the days of Christ and his apostles. What I 
mean is that the doctrine as a matter of fact 
bas xot existedin this experience. Thisis true 
to-day, and,if you will trace the history of the 
Church back to the first century, you will find 
that the same has been true during ali this 
period. You look in vain for any general ex- 
perience during this immense sweep of ages 
that alleges and establishes the faith-cure doc- 
trine. The plain truth is, this experience 
contradicts the doctrine and says that it 
is false, and would contradict the Bible and 
declare it also false, if that book were com- 
mitted to the truth of the doctrine. This is 
my first proposition. 

(0.) The second proposition is that the al- 
leged cases of faith cure are, consequently, 
upon their very face, exceptional to the general 
experience of the Church since the days of 
Christ and his apostles and during all this 
period have never been anything else. 

(c.) The third proposition is that, taking into 
the account the character of the persons who, 
in these exceptional cases, have professed to 
have the power of such cure, the character 
and circumstances of those upon whom the 
cure is claimed to have been wrougbt end the 
character and qualities of the evidence upon 
which the claim rests and is reported to the 
world, the reasonable conclusion is that these 
so-called exceptional cases are the products of 
imposture, or the products of delusion, or of 
both combined, and may be fully explained on 
natural grounds, without the presence or in 
tervention of any miraculous power. This is 
my conclusion, and 1 think that, if the cases 
were taken up, one by one, and carefully ex- 

ined bya petent and impartial mind, 
such would be the conclusion in regard to all 
of them. 

(d.) The fourth proposition is that these ex- 
ceptional cases of faith cure are not and can- 
pot be known to be cases of such cure at all. 
In not one of them cap it be known that the 
sick person would not have recoveredif the 
faith cure had not been applied. By the very 
terms of the case this mode of cure was not 
omitted, aud what would have been the fact 
ifit had been omitted no man is or can be 
wise enough to tell. 


Tue Faire Core ScoHOoL CLassiFmap.—And 
now, if you will permit me to detain you a 
moment longer, I will give you my classifica- 
tion of those who profess to believe in the 
faith-cure doctrine. I arrange them into 
three classes, as follows. 

The first class embraces the out-and-out 
impostors, the base and lying hypocrites, the 
couscious falsifiers and deceivers of their fel- 
low-men, of whom there bas always been a 
full supply in this fallen world. Sometimes 
these deceivers are men and sometimes they 
are women, and in either case they come 
under the general category of *‘ whited sepul- 
chers,” sanctimoniously sacred without bt 
withio full of dead men’s bones. 

The second class embraces those whom 
for the want of a better title I shall call the 
Lord’s silly people. The Lotd,-you know, has 
some silly people in this world—silly in almost 
everything but their sincerity ; with but little 
brains; with almost no common sense; witha 
full supply of notions and fancies and vagaries 
which color all the facts they think they see; 
with any amount of impressibility, gullibility , 
and ductility, that makes them specially sus- 
ceptible to anything in the line of the marvel- 
ous. Christianity does not make them silly, 
and, since it is in the very warp and woof of 
their mental organization, Christianity cannot 











| Withouts mirsele, cure their silliness. I can 
easily understand bow these silly people can 
become disciples of the faith cure, especially 
when the doctrine is offered to them as a par- 
ticular form of the “higher life” and nearer 
intimacy with God. It just fits itself to their 
emotional characteristics and they readily 
take it for truth. The idea, once in their 
heads and affording a very pleasant stimulus 
to the heart, sticks to them with the tenacity 
ofacontagion. There is no use in arguing 
with them, and,if you laugh at them, they 
think you sacrilegious and profane. They know 
it, and that is enough for them. 

The third class embraces the Lord’s singular 
people. The Lord has some singular people 
in this world, and some of them get into the 
ministry, and may in some respects be striking 
preachers. They are not always weak men, 
but sometimes men of very considerable men- 
tal power, fine talkers, with a glowing and bril- 
liant style; yet they have a remarkable pro- 
clivity to switch off from the track along which 
meo usually travel. They are restless, ven- 
turesome, vehement, moving under high pree- 
sure, sometimes making enormous jumps, 
never cool, carefal, or deliberate, and always 
lacking in what John Locke calls “ the round- 
about view of things.” Ido not charge them 
with conscious dishonesty and I do not want 
to call them fools; yet they have a way of see- 
ing a great many things as real which have no 
existence, except in their own fancies, and, if 
you tie to them, you must seasonably cut loose, 
or the first thing you will know is that you will 
not know where you are. Unless you break 
the tie, they will be likely to capsize your com- 
mon sense or jerk it out of you. 

The simple truth is, these slogular people, 
whom I have in view, have lost or, rather, 
never bad the equilibrium of a sound judg- 
ment. They are very poor guides, either for 
themselves or anybody else; ind, if they 
should accept the doctrine of the faith cure 
and write a book or chapter to prove it, as 
some of them have done, this would be only 
in accordance with the analogy of their whole 
history. [can understand how these people 
may work themselves into this notion, as I can 
howthey work themselves into a great many 
other notions that have no basis in truth. 
When they get the notion they are pretty apt 
to make things lively. What I have to say in 
regard to them is that I have almost no confi- 
dence in the soundness and safety of their 
mental operations on any subject, whether it 
be faith cure or anything else. 

het me, then, add that, {f you will take out 
the impostors, the Lord’s silly people, and the 
Lord’s singalar people from the faith-cure 
school, I think you will have to shut up the 
school altogether. There will be nobody left 
eitber to preach or believe the doctrine, and 
certainly no persons on this planet holding 
such confidential relations with God that they 
can impose their importunities upon him as 
the law of his action. Brethren, I bave said 
my say on this subject, giving you an outline 
of thought which might easily be expanded 
into a volume. If you have any better wis- 
dom, it will be my pleasure to sit at your feet 
and learn. Perhaps I have unduly taxed 
your patience. If so, please to forgive the 
trespass and make it the means of culture 
and discipline in “the higher life.” It is 
among the possibilities that you may in this 
way get, at least,a partial compensation for 
the tribulations you may have experienced. 


Aymn Aotes, 
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WILLIAM Henry BuRLeieu, 1812—1871. 

THis name will receive honorable and some- 
what prominent mention in Mr. Julian’s forth- 
coming “‘ Dictionary of Hymnology,’’ tor some 
of its owner’s hymus have won considerable 
posthumous success and are getting into lead- 
ing collections across the water. 

Mr. Burleigh was of another sort from most 
hymnists of his denomination. He was not a 
minister and not a graduate of Harvard. In- 
deed, he seems to have been self-taught, though 
his father was a Yale man and “ a successful 
classical teacher.” But he was a thorough 
Puritan (of the revised type of a generation 
back) and a descendant of Governor Bradford, 
of the ‘“‘ Mayflower.”” He was born at Wood- 
stock, Conn., and brought up ou a farm at 
Plainfield, where he ‘‘ inured himself to bard 
labor, went to the district school, and early 
cultivated his love of Nature and his taste 
for poetry.”’ He was a born reformer, and 
active thoughout life for temperance and anti- 
slavery. In one or otber of these causes he 
edited, wrote, and lectured successively at 
Pittsburgh, Hartford, Syracuse, and Albany. 
In 1855 he became harbor-master of New York, 
and in that position died, at Brooklyn, March 
18th, 1871, 





His Poems eppesred ia Philadelpbia, 1941. 
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September 14, 1882.] 


and again, with a portrait and brief memoir by 
his widow, New York, 1871. The contents of 
theké two volumes differ largely. The earlier 
one contains but one piece now used : 
“Through the changes of the day 

Kept by Thy sustaining power.” 
This is in Thring’s “* Church of England Hymn- 
book : 

“O Holy Father, mid the calm.” 
Part of “A Psalm of Night,”’ 1844 or earller, 
taken by Mr. Ricbards (‘‘ Christian Praise,” 
1880) from the *‘ Book of Hymns”’ and “Hymns 
of the Spirit.’ Another selection from the 
same piece, altered, forms No. 86 in Novello’s 
“ Hymnary,’’ 1872. 

Drs. Hedge and Huntington’s ‘‘ Hymne for 
the Charch of Christ,’ 1853, contained (Nos. 
843, 844) a very graceful study of the peniten- 
tial psalins, especially Ps. vi: 

“From profoundest depths of tribulation, 
Lord! I lift my earnest cry to thee ! 
O rebuke me not in indignation, 
Nor in thy displeasure chasten me. 


. . - 7 * * 
“Not in vain I poured my supplication, 
Voiced in anguish that was nigh despair; 
God—henceforth the Rock of my salvation— 
Hears in pity and receives my prayer.” 
“Hymns of the Spirit,’’ 1864, included two 
which I have not traced further back : 
“ From lips divine, like healing balm 
To hearts oppressed and torn.” 
This is accepted by the *“‘ Methodist Hymnal,”’ 
1878, and is part of one beginning 
* “O deem not that earth's crowning bliss 
Is found in joy alone.” 
This was probably snggested by a similar 
piece of Bryant. It is adopted, as are all that 
follow, by the London “ Baptist Hymnal,” 
1879. 
“ Father, beneath thy sheltering wing.” (1864.) 
Of the two which remain, I find no text prior 
to his Poems, 1871, though, of course, they 
are older. 
“Still will we trust, though earth seem dark and 
dreary.” 
This seems in the way to be a general favor- 
ite. It is used by Stopford Brooke, following 
Thring, who also appropriates 
“Lead us, O Father, in the paths of peace.” 


Barau MarcareTt FoLLer, MARCHIONESS 
OssoLI, 1810 —1850. 


This singular woman, a daughter of the 
Hon. Timothy Fuller, was born in Cambridge- 
port, taught io Boston and Providence, edited 
the Dial, married in Rome, 1847, and was ship- 
wrecked near New York, on her way home 
She produced oue copy of verse which I find 
used asa hymn, not by the Unitarian books, 
but by the ‘Baptist Praise Book” and Mr. 
Ricbards’s ‘* Christian Praise.” 

“Jesus a child his course begun.” 
Ieannot say when this was written or where 
it first appeared. Perhaps I might if 1 had 
read ber memoirs and works; but life is shori 
and even a small pursuit like bymnology 
(which Dr. F. A. P. Barnard objects to my 
calling a science) is long, comparatively, so 
that many dates must go unnoted and blun- 
ders be made occasionally. > 


CHANDLER Rossins, D.D. 


He was born at Lynn, 1810: graduated at 
Harvard, 1829, and in divinity, 1833; was 
pastor of the Second church in Boston for 
over forty years; and is now retired and near- 
ly blind. He published “ The Social Hymn 
Book,” 1843, and a ‘‘Hymn Book for Chris- 
tian Worship,’’ 1854, modestly excluding from 
these bis own two compositions, which ap- 
peared in Dr. George E. Ellis’s ‘‘ Psalms and 
Hymns for the Sanctuary,” 1845. One of them 
is widely known. 

“Lo, the day ef rest declineth.” 
Dr. Putnem tells a pretty story about this and 
one of its many erthodox admirers. The other 
has not gone so far. 
“ While thus Thy throne of grace we seek.” 
AxBreL ABsoTt LIVERMORE. 

Born at Wilton, N. H., 1811; graduated at 
Havard, 1833, and in divinity, 1886. He has 
been pastor at Keene, N. H., Cincinnati, and 
Yonkers, editor of The Christian Inquirer, and 
head of the theological school at Meadville, 
Pa. He was the chief editor of the Cheshire 
“*Christian Hymns’’ (1844—1845), one of the 
most estimable and us-ful of Unitarian coliée- 
tions. Toit he contributed anonymously one 
piece of his own— 

“A holy air is breathing round "— 
since adopted by Martineau and others. 


Ropert Cassiz WATERSTON. 


He was born in 1812, at Kennebunk, Me., but 
presently removed to Boston, where he has 
since lived He was privately educated and 
has dove much miccellaneous clerical and lit- 
— work, In 1845 he prepared a supplement 
to Dr. Greenwood’s well-known collection, 
containing seven bymns of his own. One of 
them, on the “Death of a Pupil,” bad ap- 
peared just before, in the Cheshire Collection. 


“One sweet flower has drooped and faded.” 
Others by him may be found in Dr. Putnam’s 
‘* Singers and Songs,’’ to which he contributed 

‘In darkest hours I hear a voice ” (1874), 
ased by London “‘ Baptist Hymnal,” 1879. 
Cemes UNivarsirr. - 








TBE INDEPENDENT. 


| Sanitary. 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION IN HEALTH. 


Tue mellow Autumn days of September are 
at hand and again the gathering of the boys 
and girls is seen in the land. To any child 
and to any parent the first school-day, 
the last school-day, and all that comes be- 
tween means more of destiny than human 
thought can estimate. What the man or 
woman is to be, what the citizens and the 
families of the nation are to be is determined 
within the school-age and mostly within and 
around the school-building. 

What education means and how it is best to 
be conducted must ever require the closest at 
tention of every well-meaning person. Our 
plea just now is mostly for the physical. 
Horace Mann, in our own country, was among 
the first to feel and impress its importance. 
Canon Kingsley, Herbert Spencer, and many 
others abroad have done much in their way 
to enforce and illustrate what it means. It is 
not a mere hearsay that our American people 
are exposed to many sources of race degenera- 
tion. Healthy women and healthy men are not 
the rule of the American life, yet in no coun- 
try and in no age has there been such demand 
for physical vigor, in order to grapple with 
moral and intellectual, not less than with ma- 
terial forces. 

The perils of the school-room have not been 
overstated. Imperfect drainage, imperfect 
buildings, inadequate size, defective heating 
and ventilation, defects of desks, of posture, 
of healthy variation in study, and the actual 
breaking down of child-health, in consequence 
thereof, cannot be gainsayed. Injury to sight 
and hearing aod some other senses is not un- 
common. Not less do children suffer for the 
want of direct information as to how to take 
care of themselves bodily. They are taught 
how to behave and how to study, but very little 
as to the regulation of their pbysical lives. 
They ein against the body from ignorance, 
from which education at that very time should 
deliver them. The life is imperilled for lack 
of knowledge, and a lower grade of vitality ac- 
quired for lack of training. There will be no 
remedy for this unti) teaching and training in 
life and health-care take their fair place among 
school exercises, It is not enough to teach 
physiology. It is practical teaching in every- 
day commonplace hygiene that the children 
need. Just at this time it is not so much how 
the machine is made as howto runit. It is 
popular to put physiology in the list of studies. 
This means that a school-teacber who is neither 
physiologist vor sanitarian gets a science primer 
which warrants to furnish him facts for a four 
teen weeks course, and so retails these “ dabs "’ 
of knowledge. What is really needed 
is the ripest experience of the best stu 
dents and observers to inculcate and 
illustrate the requirements of health. How 
to live, how to grow, bow to keep well, 
what habits to form, what to avoid—in a word, 
how the whole being is to be adjusted to its 
surroundings—is not an unsolved problem and 
ean be thoroughly and effectively taught to 
the growing youth. Thus taught, the true 
training of life anticipates acquirements which 
so readily become unhealthy physical habits. 
It {is only by this early knowledge and applica- 
tion of it that children can beexpected to have 
vigorous growth and healthful development. 
We arge upon all parents more and more to 
insist upon this kind of education, in order 
that education sbould be what it means,a 
training of the body, as wel) as of mind and 
morals. A recent circular of one of our state 
boards of health, entitled ‘*Circulsr as to 
Sanitary Instruction and Training in Schools,” 
bas just come to hand, and we quote some of 
ite timely sentences. 

‘*We would call your attention to the fact that 
the primary object of the public school sys- 
tem of any state is to secure good citizenship. 
There can be no complete citizenship without 
a knowledge of and obedience to the laws of 
one’s own being and the laws of society— 
civil, sanitary, and social. With these it is 
safe to say we shall secure among all classes 
of the community the best health, the highest 
productivity—moral, intellectual, and phys- 
ical—and the greatest amount of well-being 
and happiness. We would remind you that 
bitherto the laws of one’s own being and those 
of communities, constituting the great body 
of facts known as hygiene and sanitary science, 
have been very much neglected in the usual 
course of public instruction in this country. 
Thus the young have been permitied to grow 
up exposed to all the dangers to life and 
health which follow inevitably the disobedi- 
ence of Nature’s laws. 





“Isit not practical that some of the time 


now spent in teaching branches of knowledge 
indirectly or remotely servicable to the learner 
might more profitably to the pupil be devoted 
to imparting such knowledge as must needs be 
practically useful every day and bour of one’s 
life? 

“Ie it not equally evident that the kind of 





knowledge which contributes directly to the 
maintenance of health and vigor of body and 
mind, the prolongation of life, and the fullest 
development of all the faculties in a complete 
and perfect manhood aod womanhood, must 
be second in importance to none other? 

“If this be true, is it not equally clear that 
instructions in such should be as systematically 
and thoroughly given in all grades of schools 
as upon any other subject? Admit these 
propositions, and you will agree that we need 
to modify, as speedily as possible, our scheme 
of education. J 

“It need hardly be said that the change, to be 

effectual, must be radical. Teachers must be 
themselves tanght. Should not normal schools 
begin this work‘soon and thoroughly? Teach- 
ers’ institutes should make it a prominent part 
ofeach meeting. State, county, and city super- 
intendents should unitedly bring to bear all 
their influence to secure it a place in the regu- 
lar course of study in the schools under their 
charge, and to stimulate the teachers to give 
their best efforts to make it as thoroughly 
practical as it will be intensely interesting, 
when properly pursued. Boards of trustees, 
upon whom now devolve the duty of-determin- 
ing the studies to be pursued in their respect- 
ive districts, should at once take steps to in- 
troduce this, the most importaot of all, into 
the course, and by faithful oversight see that 
it is adequately and properly taught. Not by 
occasional lectures bere and there before bod- 
ies of teachers, not by bite of advice to pupils 
on the part of well-meaning and well-informed 
teachers can this work be properly done; but 
only by systematic oral and text-book instruc- 
tion, as faithfully and persistently pursued as 
possible and adapted to the ages and capacities 
of the pupils. It need hardly be said that the 
subject is broad enough and deep enough to 
engage the profoundest thought of the fore- 
most scientific minds of the world; yet its 
facts are the facts of every-day life, many of 
them so simple, so clear as to be readily 
taught and practiced. 

“With this instruction, so adapted to all 
ages and capacities, we would combine physic- 
al exercises, varied, beautiful, and practical, 
fitted to develop the bodies and strengthen the 
minds of the growing pupile. Thus they will 
secure, as the limited time they have been 
ander training will allow, knowledge immedi- 
ately serviceable in the battle of life and 
bodies well fitted to put it to practical use.” 


Science. 


LIFE AND DEATH IN THE ANIMAL 
ORGANISM. 


Tue study of the bigher animals, as may 
readily be perceived, bas an intimate bearing 
on the relations of man to the animale nearest 
related to him and on his own origin and des- 
tiny. The study of the lowest organisms, the 
one-celled infusoria, bas lately suggested to a 
young German naturalist some thoughts on 
lifeand death in theanimal organism. After 
finishing. an important investigation on the 
* Earliest Developmental Operations in the 
Egg, on Cell division, and on Conjugation in 
the Infusoria,” Dr. O. Biitschli, early in 1876, 
wrote an essay headed “ Thoughts on Life and 
Death”; but he left it unpublished, consider- 
ing that bis ideas were toocrude and imma- 
ture. His fundamental views, however, are 
stated in the “‘Jourval’’ of the Royal Microscop- 
ical 8oclety—namely, those rela!ing to tbe non- 
existence of individual death fo the Protozoa— 
bave been lately published. He says: “If we 
glance over the phenomena of the origin and 
destruction of beings in the great series of 
avimal organisms, we are astonished by a sig- 
nificant contrast in the importance of individu- 
ality in the bigher (i. ¢., the many-celled) as 
compared with the lower (i. ¢., the unicellular) 
forms, the Infusoria or Rhizopoda. Whilst in 
the first the individual, in almost all cases, 
asserts an existence definite ond distinct even 
from its progeny in the unicellular forms, on 
the contrary, which reproduce by fission, we 
are met with the fact (which does not usually 
receive much attention) that at the time of re- 
production the individual, as auch, ceases to 
exist, and divides its individuality equally be- 
tween the individualities of its two offepring, 
which now come into existence. This remark- 
able phenomenon appears inthe most striking 
light when we endeavor to realize in these 
lower forms the idea of death, such as we have 
been led to consider it from observations of 
the bigher animals. Death in the bigher or- 
gaviems is not thetotal extinction of life, but 
only of the individual existence ; bat the re- 
production of aunicellular organism consti- 
tutes at the same time its death. On the 
other hand, however, by the idea of death in 
tbe bigher organisms is implied an actual 
separation of organized substance from the 
activity of life; in other words, an annihila- 
tion of previous life. This element is entirely 
wanting in the individual death of the Pro- 
tozoa—that is, in its reproduction. It goes on 











Mving all the same, though in the persons of 
its progeny. 

“If we study,”” continues Biitechil, “the 
development of certain Protozoa, the Infu- 
soria, we come upon the highly remarkable 
fact that death does not occur in them, in the 
sense of annihilation of organic material and 
from causes inherent in the organisin itself. 
Although these organisms, in the course of 
their life, are threatened by death under a 
thousand forms, yet this takes place by ‘acci- 
dents,’ aud thus the few individuals which 
reproduce the species are tu be considered of 
equal importance with the multitude which 
perish, for the few reproduce by fission only, 
and are thus immortal, while the many which 
die could have reproduced their epecies just 
as well as the others, if they had had the same 
favorable opportunity. Not one of them neces- 
sarily carries in it the seeds of death.” 

Bitschli suggests that the limited duration 
of the life of one of the higher or many-celled 
animals may be {intelligibly represented by 
assuming that the egg from which this animal 
started acquired acertain amount of a sub- 
stance which acts in a certein sense like a fer- 
ment, and that this ferment is gradually ex- 
hausted during life, with the final exhaustion 
of which the end of the individual existence 
coincides, 

**It is otherwise with the Protozoa, which re- 
produce by simple division. These organisms 
have also this characteristic vital ferment, but 
they also enjoy the pecullarity of being able to 
renew it; hence, it is not exhausted in them 
and they are not overcome by death in conse- 
quence of its being used up. But the power 
of forming this vital ferment is shared by the 
higher organisms a8 Well; but here it is local- 
ized, being confined to the geverative organs. 
In the otber cells composing the body the 
material we have been speaking of is grad- 
ually and f@ereasingly used up in the 
course of their active existence; but in 
the generative regions, whose cells maintain 
their primitive character longest, fresh vital 
ferment is accumulated for their posterity. 
Certain appearances occur which, perhaps, 
justify us in forming an approximate idea asto 
the place in the cell which this material, with 
its property of evoking life, occupies. Among 
these the chief are the phenomena of conju- 
gation of Infusoria, taken in connection with 
facts recently acquired in the study of the 
process of fertilization in the Metazoa. The 
gradually diminishing vital energies of the In- 

fusoria are strengthened afresh by conjuga- 
tion, and this comes about by a partial or total 
renewal of the nucleus from the so-called 
bucleoli, or primary nuclei. A total or partial 
renewal of the niicleus of the ovum is also 
seen in fertilization, end it is most probably 
effected by the spermatic nucleue.”’ 

The foregoing was written in 1876, but since 
then our knowledge of the method of fertiliza- 
tion of the egg of the many-celled has been 
greatly extended, though the general truth of 
the foregoing statements of Biilschli are, an the 
author claims, in accordance with our present 
knowledge. 

These views have been discussed by N. 
Cholodkowsky, who pointe out certain diffi. 
culties in accepting them. Some forms, as 
Hydra, have an asexual as well as a sexual 
method of reproduction. Now, if all the celle 
of such an animal bave the power of pro- 
ducing new individuals, they must all be im- 
mortal ; yet, as a matter of fact, we know that 
many die down. It seems to Cholodkowsky 
that the cause of the death of the higher or 
many-celled animals (Metazoa) is to be sought 
for in the multicellularity of their organism, 
A cell has in iteelf and for itself a potential 
immortality ; but as soon as differentiated cells 
are united into an individual there commences 
amongst them a struggle for existence, which, 
co ipso, leads to destruction. The hypothesis of 
Biitechli recalis the Darwiniao doctrine of 


Pangenesis. Just as Darwin supposed a e 
eral distribution of reproductive cells brea 
out the organism, which only later became 
concentrated in the generative cells, so does 
Bitschli deal with his vital ferment, and the 
doctrine of the latter is, therefore, only a more 
physiological way of expressing that of Pan- 
genesis. 


...- Dr. H. C. Chapman describes in the “ Pro. 
ceedings” of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
afetal kangaroo and its membranes, and closes 
his observations with the following remarks: 

“On the supposition that the theory of 
evolution is true, one would naturally expect 
to find forms intermediate in their structure 
and development between the reptiles and 
birds, on the one band, and the placental 
mummalia, on the other. Asis well known iv 
the structure of its skeleton and generative 
apparatus, the Ornithorhyncus resembles very 
closely the reptile and bird, while, as we have 
just seen, the foetal] membranes of the kanga- 
roo recall the corresponding parts in the 
reptilian-bird type and foreshadow thosdé of 
the. placental mammal. Ifthe parts in ques- 
tion have been truthfully deseribed and cor- 
rectly interpreted as partly brid over the 

between the non-placenta!l and placevtal 
vertebrates, they supply exactly what the 
theory of evolution demands and furnish, 
therefore, one more proof of the truth of thas 
doctrine,” 
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Biblical Research. 


Dra. Frisprica Epvanv Komi, in bis “ O/- 
Sendarunysbegriff des Alten Testamentes,” directs 
attention to the frequent failure to di«tin- 
guish between primary and secondary ptophets 
fa the Old Trstament. The Old Vestament {t- 
self, it is true, did not need to keep impressing 
upon Its readers the subordination of the 
secondary prophets, and old vot hesfiate to 
call the O°N°3) *93, the “ sons of the prophets,” 
by the simple name p'x3:, “ prophets.” This, 
however, offers no excuse for the confusing, 
much le«s for the positive combiuing of these 
two classes of prophets, Kueven rises to this 
latter effort, and presses the supernatural 
force of the whole body of prophets, denying 
that some of them were, in the view of the Old 
Testament, lees inspired or were not directly 
inspired. For him « prophet ts a prophet and 
that is the end of it. Kuenen’s denial that 
Elixha’s addressing Elijab as “Father” (Li 
Kings ti, 12) denoted subordination ts of no 
effect. It may be conceded that the title 
“father” might indicate reverence, and pot 
subordination; but the fact of the matter is 
that, alibough reverence may well be accepted 
asthe chief theugbt ip Eli-ba’s parting call, 
nevertheless Elisha, when he called, was as yet 
not filled witb the spirit, Stress peed not be 
laid on | Sam. xix, 20-24, where Samuel 
stanile as appointed over the company of the 
prophets aud where the servants of Saul and 
Suul himself prophesied before Samuel. 
Euough support for the distinction I» found 
fo the circuinstamee that tbe Old Testament 
attributes miraculous power to Eiisha, and 
nol to the sons of the prophets, the pupil- 
prophets (II Kings fv, 40f; vi. 5/.), and these 


sons of the prophets addrese Elisna as “* Man 
of Gol” repeatedly. Moreover, Elisha must 
himself beseech the Lord to open the eves of 


the servant (11 Kings vi, 15—17), and Elisha 
himself bad to send the young prophet (11 
Kinge ix, 1,4) to anoint Jehu, showing that 
the “son of the prophet” was not directly 
commissione! ty the Lord. The mutual 
re! tions of the two lines of the primary and 
of the secondary prophets ip the Old Test- 
amet may be stated in two points; (a) “A 
mediate (true] prophet could also become an 
immediate true ope. Forin | Kings xx, 35 
we read that‘‘a certaln man of the sons of 
the prophets sald unto his neighbor tn the word 
of the Lord: Smite me, 1 pray thee. And the 
man refueed to smite bim, Then said he unto 
him: Because thou bast not obeyed the voice 
of the Lod,” ete. Here the disciple of the 
prophets himself receives the divine revelation. 
Itistrue that we cannot positively affirm that 
prophets of the first rank—such as Nathan, 
Gad, Ahijah, and Shemalah—bad been disciples 
of the prophets, although it f* likely that such 
war the case. God can as well have chosen a 
disciple of the prophets as he chose the herds- 
man Amos. Christ not only turned to repent- 
ance the fishermen and publicans; but also 
Saul, who had been trained for a rabbi at 
Gamalicl’s feet, Still, it must be observed 
that Elijah bad to choose, for bis successor, not 
a disciple of the prophets, but a farmer's son, 
at work in the field. (b.) The development 
through which the propbets’ method of taking 
their siand before men possibly passed, falis 
solely in the sphere of ithe secondsry prophet- 
ship. We cannot be eure that any great change 
took piace ip the manner ip which the 
prophets came forward, We cannot! say that 
the marcuing witb music (I Sam. x, 5) did noi 
continue so long as prophecy continued, nor 
ean we say tiat such behavior as Saul’s 1 
Bum, xix, 24) occurred in the earlier periods 
and afte: ward ceased. The one thing certain 
is thot these things in no way affected the 
sphere of the immediate true prophet. ‘The 
appearance cf the Lord ip the ** still, smal) 
voice” (I Kings xix, 11, 12), instead of in the 
great wind, the earthquake, or the fire, be- 
tokened vo Change of bearing for the prophets 
toward their enemies, as if they were now to 
treat gently those whom they formerly would 
have crushed Jehovah desires 'o give Flijab 
new zeal, and that alee against the enemy, as 
the following verses show. Neither Amos vor 
Isaiah set up anew kind of prophet hip. 

.. Ritter, in bis ** Erdkunde,” says that the 
wild boar is the greatest destroyer of the barley 
fields—namely, of the common barley, which 
growseverywhere in Palestine—and that the 
Arabs, therefore, sow the so-called “six lined 
barley,’ because the wild swine do not touch 
it. This note is applied by Mr. M. 8. Rens, in 
the ** Jiidisch.s Lileruturdl tt,” No. 22,to Ruth 
fli, 15, to explain oyyyy Cw toy, “he 
measured six barley’? Commentators and 
translators say that ** measure” must be sup- 
plied, and First says that the word sah, or 
ephah, has fallen out, But the Valmud does 
not consent to this, because six AND. would 
have been to much for a woman to carry, just 
as six barley corns would have been no suit 
able yviftat all; and, Talmud Ike, ft allegor- 
fzes. The Chaldee parap!ase ex; tains that a 
divioe power helped Ruth carry the weight, 
and at the same time add th~ Telmnd refer 


ence to six pious descendantsof Ruth, Ritter’s 
remarks show that he measur d ont to ber 
“six barley,’’ the better kind, suited to her as 


bis equal. Sv also Ruth, at iti, 17, says to her 
mother iu law: *‘ He gave me this six [-lined] 
barley. 
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# exsonalitics. 


A ParLapetraia artist who saw Arabi in 
Alexandria last Winter draws this sketch of 
his personal appearance: “A tall, heavy- 
faced man, sullen, swartby, with only a pretiy 
elear eye to soften the general harshness of 
expression and a black moustache to bide a 
pot pariicularly finely-carved mouth. His 
lewe are ss unattractive as his face. The 
anderpinning looks too frail for the rest of 
the body. He is a bulky man; not parsy or 
Falstaffian in girth, but a broad, thick chested 
fellow, built on the lobster pattern. Take 
him from his heavy bead (to bis spindle legs, 
Arabi Pacha reminds one more of a Negro than 
Of the agreeable and ; le1sait-faced gen'lemen 
one meets among the Arabs and Egyptiaus.” 





-.--Cetewayo, the Zulu king, is the object 
of a great deal of curiosity in Enxland. Upon 
landing at Plymouth, he was seen to be a weil- 
built man, dressed in a long blue coat, trimmed 
with sealskin, and wearing 4 seafaring cap. A 
young woman gave bim a beautiful yold locket, 
attached to a string of blue velvet. He re- 
ceived the gift with a smile, but said nothing. 
He told the newspaper correspondent that he 
hoped te return to Zululand, that he bad been 
kindly treated during his captivity, and that, 
unless he should be restored to his kingdom, 
there would be war, 


++ ++Carly les’s grave at Ecclefechan is marked 
bv a large headsrone, bearing, underneath the 
motto “* Humilitate,” the in-cription: ** Here 
reste Thomas Carlyle, who was born at Eccle- 
fechan, 4th Deeember, 1795, and «ied at 24 
Cheyne-row, Chelsea, London, on Saturday, 
Sth February, 1881."" At the foot of the grave 
ix a emall stone with the initials “‘T.C.” At 
the house fo which Carlyle was born is kept 
8 visitor+’ book, the gift of the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Cook, of Boston, and among the more recent 
nomes in it »re those of the Earl of Roseberry 
and Lord Young. 


«++. The evening before the first performance 
of ** Parsifal”’ a supper was given in Bayreuth 
to Wagoner by his friends. The composer took 
advantage of the occasion to express his deep 
thanks for the unselfish assistance rendered 
him throughout his life by his friends, Franz 
Liszt, who eat by bis side at the banquet-table, 
he said, had called him back from solitude in 
former years and had reconciled him with the 
world when be was quite despondent and aban- 
doning himself to melancholy and despair. 


++eeThe Italian courts have decided adverse- 
ly the claims of the heirs of Pins IX for 
15,000,000 lires which they alleged was due 
them from the Italian Government. Under the 
Papal Guarantees this money was granted to 
Piue IX by Italy; but be always refused to 
accept It. Now the courta declare that the 
money was granted to Pius as Pope, and not as 
a private individual, and that his heirs bave no 
legal claim upon it. 


...-Once, in Paris, General Skobeleff war 
seen on a stormy day to run across the street 
from his lodgings with an umbreila to shelter 
ap old woman who was hauling a costermon- 
ger’s cait. He walked by her side for some 
distance, until she reached a place of shelter. 
“It’s so bard,”’ he said, **to dry wet clothe 
in Paris, and I am very tender-hearted when | 
see an old woman ip any trouble.” 


..+.The Hon. Mark Alexander has, through 
the death of Artemus Hale, become the oldest 
ex-member of Congress. He was born in 1792. 
His home isin Mecklenburg County. Va., anc 
he is in somewhat destitute circumstances, 


-.+. The Tarkish minister at Washington i- 
anthority for the statement that the ** name o' 
Arabi is not to be pronounced as Arabi nor ar 
Arabee, but as Arabi, with the accent on the 
middle syllable.” 


...-Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge, of Eng- 
land, has acerpted the invitation of the New 
York Bar Association to visit this country a: 
their guest. He is expected in America next 
year. : 


«s++Mra, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and her son 
and dauubter, Mr. Theodore Stanton and Mi-s 
Herriet Stanton, are all living in Frane:, 
where they are pursuing their literary labors. 


....Secretary Folger bears a strong resem 
blarce to the portraits of Benjamin Franklin 
an! attributes it to the fact that Franklin’ 
mother was a Folger. 


«...-The German language, ft is said. is in 
ure by Queen Victoria andi those around ber in 
the privacy of eourt life. 


..».-Mr. Archibald Forbes, the famous Eng 
lish war correspondent, is lecturing to crowde: 
bouses In Australia. 


..-»Mr. George Augustus Sala has consent e: 
to accept the presideucy of the first journalists” 
club in London. 


-s+e The King Of Greeee is expected to visit 


England this Autumn. 








“Pebbies. 


Scum invariably rixes. Remember, young 
man, there is always room at the top. 


...-There is a story told by Harness of a 
poor woman who, when one of his curates 
pointed out that Providence hed been, uj on 
the whole, very good to her, replied: ‘*8o he 
‘ave, sir; so be ’ave, mostly; I don't deny it; 
but I sometimes think be ’ave taken it out in 
corus.”’ 


o+e.** Edward, what do I bear—that you have 
disobeyed your grandmother, who told you 
just now not to jump down those steys?” 
‘Grandma didn’t tell us not to, Papa. She 
ouly came tothe door and said: ‘I wouldu’t 
jump down those steps, boys.’ And [shouldn't 
think she would, an old lady like ber.”’ 


«++eA little six-year-old-boy went into the 
country visiting. About the first thing be got 
was a bowl of bread and milk. He tasted it, 
aod then hesitated a moment, when his motber 
asked If he didn’t like it; to which he replied, 
smacking bis lips: “ Yes, ma’am. 1 was only 
wishing that our milkman in town would keep 
acuw.” 


..--A man started in the livery stable buel- 
Oers last week, and the first thing he did was to 
havea big sign painted, representing himself 
holding a mule by the bridle. “Is that a good 
likeness of me?’ be asked of an admiring 
friend. ‘ Yes, itis a perfect picture of you; 
tut who is the fellow holding you by the 
bridle ?”” 


----A barefooted Georgia farmer, while hoe- 
ing potatoes, a few days ago, saw what he 
thought was a snake’s bead perrita fromthe 
ground directly in front of him. He struck 
savagely with bis hoe and cut off his own big 
toe, which he had mistaken for a reptile. It 
isn’t ' Le loss of the toe that he minds. It’s the 
persistency with which folks grin and ask bim 
avout it. 


-»e-Anxious to explain the meaning of 
hyperbole, a Presbyterian minister sald: 
© Perhaps you do not understand the meaning 
of the wordhyperbole. This word, my friends, 
increases or diminishes a thing beyond the ex- 
acttruth. Suppose I should say the whole of 
this congregation Is fant asleep. That wou'd be 
a hyperbole, for there is not above one hulf of 
you sleeping.” 


«eee** Don’t my son owe you ali'tle bar bill ?” 
asked Colonel Yerger, as be «emptied his clara, 
turning tothe Austin Avenue saloon-kceper, 
who was delighted at the prospect of the old 
man settling up bis son’s bill. ‘* Yes, he owes 
me twenty-five dollars, Shall I receipt the 
hill?’ said the anxioussaloon keeper. ‘** Well, 
uo; buat give me a dozen cigars and add them 
op to my son’s bill.” 


...-Sullivan was going down-street the last 
cold day and suddenly observeda row of ther- 
mometers hung out fa front of a store, with 
acard marked: “ Your choice for 25 cents.” 
Upon looking them over and discovering that 
no two of them registered the temperature 
alike, Sullivan selected the highest one and 
took ithome. He concluded it would save a 
great deal of coal. 


..-**CORNS REMOVED WITHOUT PAIN.”’ 
“ Fifty cents if you please,” the chirop- 


odist said, 
With the sweetest of smiles and a nod 
of bis head. . 


“ Arrab, now,” says Biddy, “‘ what’s that 
ye are sayin’? 
Ithought ye removed thim without any 
payin’.” 


«+s. The parishioners of a clergyman in Scot- 
land, In expressing to him their aversion to the 
use of manuscript sermons, asked: ‘‘ What 
rors ye take up your bit papers to the pulpit?” 
He replied that it was best, for, really, he 
could not remembers sermon and mast have 
his paper. ‘ Weel, weel, minister,” they 
retaliated, “if ye canna remember the sermon, 
then dinna expect that we can.”’ 


..--“* Now, the beauty of a paper collar,” 
the Burlington Hawk-ye reports the bonwrable 
member as saying, a8 he coxxed a refractory 
pin, “‘isitseconomy. You wearonea week- 
Then you turn it, and you wear it another week. 
Then you eplit it, 20d you have two new col- 
lars, with one clean side, good for another 
week each of ’em.”? And, adjusting the flat 
carf over his red flannel sbirt, be went down 
to dinner. 


...** Will you please pass the Shem ?”’ asked 
a quiet man, at the Junch counter. ‘ Haven't 
any I? equealed the girl in attendance. “ Some 
Japhet ?’ queried the quiet managain. ‘* Don’ 
keep it! equeaked the damsel. ** I say,” chipped 
in a curious passenger: ** What do you mean 
.y Shem and Japhet ?” “ Nothing,” responded 
the little man , dolefully. ‘only the Ham is so 
old and musty that I thought the rest of the 
tribe night be around here semewhere, and I'd 
jike to see "em.” 
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BaPTisT. 

BANKER, J. B., ord. in Graymont, Dl. 

BEEBY, W. H., ord. in Fidelity, It. 

BETTS, W. F. removes from Woodbull to 
Tully, N. Y¥. 

BRITTAIN, J. H., Moorestown, N. J., accepts 
call to Fuller Memoriai ch., Baltimore, 
Md. 

CARMAN, L. N., Champaign, I11., accepts call 
to Portland, Mich, 

CHAMBERS, J.H., Philadelphia. accepts call 
to Huntington, Penn. 

DANIELS, H. T., settles in Richmond, Ky. 

EGE, Caarves, ord. in Cha!sworth, Ll. 

EVEREIT, W. P., St. Jovn’s, N. B., accepts 
call to Quincy, Ill. 

GUENTHER, Geores, ord. in Folsomdale, 
m. F.. 

HENDRICKSON, G. F., accepts call to South 
Dover, N. Y. 

HOLT, Krisurn. removes to Petersham, Mass. 

LEE, M. D., accepts call to Jeffersonville. Ind. 

LOCKHARI, W. B., called to Suffield, Coun. 

REED, Rh. W., removes to Wyoming, N. Y. 

RICE, W. T., ord. in Ainsworth, [uwa. 

SMITH, J. Brtneron, D. D., Olean, N. Y., 
resigas, 

TRAVER, G. R, chosen president Leland 
University, New Orleans, La. 

WHITE, E. W., or. in Castile, N. Y. 

WELLS, E., Sharon, Penn,, accept call to 
Mt. Carroll, Ll. 

WOODS, Brron A., New London, Conn. 
called to First ch., Toledo, O. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BEDFORD, Rosert C., Watertown, Wie. 
eslled to Montgomery, Ala. 

CATE, Georce H, of Wolfeboro’, N. A 
accepts cal] to Collineville, Conn. 

CHANDLER Freperick D., Alton, N. H, ac 
cepts call to Frankfort, Mich. 

DEAN, Samve. C., Wymore, accepts call to 
Plymouth, Neb. 

FAY, O. “., Montgomery, accepts call to 
Talladega, Ala. 

FOSTER, k. E, Little Rock, accepts call to 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

GRICE, J. L., Howard University, accepts call 
to Meridian, Miss. 

en, C. E., accepts call to Wymore, 

eb. 

AILI., J. Lawrence, accepts call to New 
Sharon and Farmington Falls Me. 

HOLUOMBE, G. T., Oakland, Cal., called to 
6 tkinson, Il. 

JEFFERIES, Jou~x, Bristol, England, accepts 
call to White Clond, Mich. 

NORRIS, Aocstix H., Ada, called to Rich- 
mond, Mich. 

OSBORN, Russetx &., Bull’s City, accepts 
eall to Gaylord, Kan. 

OSTROM, A., accepts call to the churches ![n 
Caiaveras County. Cal. 

PHILLIPS, T. D., Fort Scott, Kan., called 
to Bangor, N. Y 

PUDDEFOOT, Witi1am G.. White Cloud, 
accepts call to Rockford, Mich 

SMITH, Cutrrorp H., ord. in Pittsfield, Vt. 

SMITH. Epwrs, South ch., Braintree, accepts 
call to Maynard, Mass. 

SLEEPER, Wiiu1am W., ord. as foreign mis- 
sionary in Worcester, Mass. 

WARREN. ALBERT, ord. in Mankato, Minn. 

WILLSON, TueovorE B, accepts call to 
Whitewater, Wis. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BERGEN, 8. 8., inst. in Laurel Hill, Penn. 

BISSELL, L. B., aceepts cal) te Caro, Mich. 

BUCKLEY. . H A., accepts professorship tn 
Howard University. 

CAIN, Geoues F., accepts call to Mansfield, O, 

iy wpe R. H., inst. in Mount Ster- 
ng. O. 

DAVI&S, W. V. W., called to Euclid-ave. ch., 
Cleveland, O. 

HALSEY, Cusrtes F., died recently at Foster- 
burg, fll., aged 79. 
HAZEN. Hervey C., called to Holley, N. Y. 
McCURDY. Ixwin P., Frederick City. Md., 
declines presidency Oxford College. O. 
McLACHLAN, Joun, called to Waterloo, N. Y. 
McMILLAN, Joux, D.D., Fifteenth-st. ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn., died receutly in Nan- 
tucket, Mass 

JANES, Cuaries F., accepts call to Onon- 
daga Valley ch., Syracuse, NY. 

KIRK, J. W.., called to Leverington ch., Phila- 
delphia. Penn. 

PAYSON, Groros H., Roslyn, call-d to New- 
town, N. Xr. 

REED, J. B., inst. in Fairmont, W. Va. 

SEXTON. Tuomas L.. Kossuth, lowa, accepts 
call to ~eward, Neb. 

WILLIAMS, BR U., accepts call to First ch., 
Annapolis, Md. 





PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

DAVIS, Joun, Denison, accepts call to Dal!as, 
Tex. 

vance, Jamezs P., accepts call to Roslya, 
N.Y. 

MAGOFFIN, James H., accepts call to Sheboy- 
gan, Mich, 

MORRILL, C. W. K., accepts call to Manville, 


a B., aecepts call to Pon- 
tac, RB. L 
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will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Hshers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) ats 


LECKY’S ‘HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
IN THE XVIIth CENTURY.”* 
Mr. Lecxy’s History of England in the 
XVIII Century is good enough to make 
it difficult to say why we are not better 

pleased with it than we are. 

We have become accustomed to histories 
on the model of Mr. Green and of Mr. 
Gardiner, with their broad and easy com- 
mand of the subject, with their minute 
knowledge, their familiarity with the orig- 
inal sources of knowledge, and their ade- 
quate conception of the function of histo- 
ry. We turn to Mr. Lecky’s pages, and 
find him telling us frankly that he has 
nothing new to say, but that he will tell the 
old story; or we find him caught up in the 
midst of the stream of events by some 
fancy for one of the actors or absorption in 
atopic, and he stops the whole world to 
tell his story, and while the sun stands 
stili chases his theme all over the field. 
He has read what has been written and 
formed his conclusions. In general, these 
conclusions are not those which a bold 
mind, original in its knowledge and in 
its penetration, would initiate; but those 
which an anxious eclectic might settle 
down on. The volumes furnish a great 
amount of bistorical and biographical de- 
tail; but the details do not unite in definite 
imp~e-sions nor lead to definite conclusions, 
Mr Lecky has honestly told us that he is 
not an original investigator, neither does lie 
excel in the power to put together complex 
events in a simple and effective narrative. 
A good example of this is his account of the 
trial and execution of André, in which he 
stntes the whole case on both sides; but, 
with an American leaning when on the 
English side and with an English leani 
ov the American side, and with. litt 
freedom left when the judicial moment 
arrives to reach any conclusion at all. 

Some chapters in thesé Volumes suggest 
the conjecture that they may have been 
once prepared for elaborate reviews; such, 
for example, as those on Wilkes, on Burke 
and Chatham, on “Junius.” Of all these 
chapters the one most in the author’s own 
line of power is treatment of the so-called 
religious legislation in chapter xiii, 
culmjuating in the account of the Lord 
George Gordon rivis, in 1780, which 
is as good as anything in the book, though 
inferior to the account of Methodism, in the 
earlier volumes. As a whole, Mr. Lecky 
basa subject more in his line io the His- 
tory of Rationalism or of European Morals. 

The Americau War is, naturally, the por- 
tion of greatest interest. to us. Whether 
Mr. Lecky has, by some fatality, missed 
the point of Mr. Bancroft’s discussion of 
the colonial system, or whether he disgents 
from it with full knowledge we do not 
know. It is fair to presume that he under. 
stands. himself; and yet Mr. Bancroft’s 
view of the matter would certainly be more 
gratifying to the national fecling of an 
English author than the old one, which 
makes the controversy to have been fought 
out simply on the basis of grievances 
claimed and redress réfusefl,'and at lust 
settled by the failure of force to coerce. 

Mr. Lecky is certainly friendly enotigh. 
We should like him quite os well if 
he were less conscious of an Amefi- 
can audience than he ts. His account 
of the war is, for short, that the Ameri- 
cans had some gricvances, imagined ‘thet 
they had more, and were worked up 
to revolt by ambitious men and dema- 
gogues; while the imperial govervment, on 
their side, blundeéred both in their concilia- 
tloa and Liieir coercion and! lost the game 
they had in their bands. 

‘this view of the matter leaves out of 
cousidetation that perpetdal'source of irri- 
tation whictl ‘lay Buck if the colonial sys 
tem itself, and which, while that stood un- 
changed, required only the least provoca- 
tion to set the coloniesin a blaze. It is 
not likely that the people themselves fully 
oreyen in general understood the precise 

* 4 History o7 ExctaxD mm tae. Eicarcerra Cex. 
Yury By Wiss Eowiénd HirrPous Lecxr. Vola, 
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{ grievance They suffered: «lt aitght have 


been areal grievance none the less. Nor 
is it surprising that they were not always’ 
cotisistent with themselves fn stating their 
grounds of disnffection. ‘The Bill of Rights’ 
and the statement of injuries may have 
stopped far short of the bottom fact in the 
case. It would be uureasonable to expect 
enything else. Naturally, the people 
shrank from the extreme position of inde- 
pendence. They were slow to sce thal 
what they compluined of conid be cured 
by no less radical step than this. Had 
they seen and claimed that the seat of the 
trouble lay in the colonial system, and de- 
manded its reorganization, as the ideas of 
men were then, that demand would have 
meant treason even to staunch and liberal 
friends, like Chatham and Burke. 

Chatham protested against the right to 
tax; but he insisted! on the right to legis- 
late, and until some deeper concession than 
this was reached the fundamental fact 
would remain that the interest of Eng- 
land was her supreme guide—that she 
meant to profit by the colonies, to forbid 
them to grow at her expense, and to hold 
the weight of her supreme interest on them 
as a restraining load. 

This might be endured elsewhere, but 
not here. The idea was too firmly fixed 
and too well developed, especially in New 
England, that this was exactly what we 
bad come to the wilderness to escape. 
The colonists came here for freedom, and 
freedom meant a fair chance. They did 
pot mean to be taxed by England nor to be 
repreesed by England. One wasas intoler- 
able as the other. The tax was the symbol of 
a certain kind of grievance which they could 
speak of and put into their bills of right. 
The repression was the essence of another 
kind of grievance, which lay deeperin the 
colonial system, was not so easily defined, 
not so easily formulated and conferred, but 
which operated no fess powerfully to ir- 
ritate the people and to drive the wedges of 
division. 

As to Mr. Lecky's opinion that there 
was nothing in the case which lay beyond 
the reach of ability, first in the cabinet and 
afterward in the field, it is always hazard- 
ous to say what would have been if some- 
thing else had not been. Mr. Lecky 
makes out a bad case for England. The 
king iusisted on his own way in politics. 
He was in all directions a master of in- 
dustrious and obstinate incompetence. 
There were abler men for the cab- 
inet and for the field than were put 
there. Roduey was still afloat aod Corn- 
wallis was a soldier of no small ability. 
The ability to find the right men and to put 
them in the right place is only one feature 
of the general ability to achieve great 
things. On the whole, we should think it 
more probable that, if England’s case had 
not broken down as it did, it would have 
still broken down in the way it did not. 
Mr. Lecky exaggerates the consequences of 
Arnold’s failure; but he forgets that Bur- 
goyne was already a prisoner and that the 
methodsof warfare which destroyed him 
were capableof being prolonged indefinitcly. 

Undoubtedly, the exhaustion of the coun- 
try was great; but nothing that Mr. Lecky 
brings forward goes to show that the deter- 
mination to résist had begun to fail. On 
the cootraryy’Toryism steadily declined 
through the Whole war. Discouragements 
multiplied around the leaders, The people 
seemed near the énd of their wits and of 
their resources; but not near the end of their 
revolt. The attempt to show that they 
were driven by a few demagogues into re- 
volt and held there by a determined minority 
is no trder than such assertions musi al- 
ways be in cases of this aature. The intel- 
ligence, young life, public spirit, and char- 
acter of the people were with the patriots. 
A great deal more than this was with them; 
but this was all that could be expected, 
quite enough to show the weakness of Mr. 
Lecky’s position and much more than 
enough to establish the radital difference 
between their case and that of the French 
in 92, when,as Mr. Taine has shown, the 
better and stronoger clase of people and the 
real majority were terrorized and over- 
whelmed by a minority of terrorist agitators. 

The account given of the American peo- 
ple reads to us like a case which reverses 
the maxim **faleug in unofalsus in omni- 
bua”; for, ia the picture he has drawn, Pe 
special facts detailed mey dll be true 


yet the one point sought to be established 
by them be as wide of the mark as it well. 
could be. It is no false modesty which 
teads the American people to reverence the 
then of those times. The attempt to show 
them in a bad light, as contrasted with the 
generation which went through the war of 
the slaveholders’ rebellion, is a poor piece of 
special wrong-headedness, Mr. Lecky does 
not know the men he has to reckon with. 
There was plenty of smuggling at the New 
England ports, and far too mueh wealth 
that had no better basisthan “rum and nig- 
gers”; but it is an outrage on fair dealing 
to judge a people by facts which do not 
characterize them, and it is easy enough 
to show where Mr. Lecky has gone astray. 
He does not know the American colonists. 
His notion that they were only a sharp com- 
mercial set is ludicrous, and his estimate 
of the amount of education and intelligence 
among them is simply a revelation of what 
possibilities of ignorance persist in the cul- 
tare of the average Englishman. The New 
England type of man was always defective, 
but it never was weak and it never was 
jneapable of sacrifices for av idea or a 
principle. When Mr. Lecky says that 
there was not in these people the stuff of 
the men who defended a Leyden, he enables 
us to remember that this is exactly the 
kind of men they were. When he speaks 
of the New England leaders ss ‘‘dema- 
gogues,” meaning Jobn Adams and Jolin 
Hancock among others, and when he ac- 
cuses them of a ‘‘ manifest desire to in- 
vent or discover grievances, ferment quar- 
rels, and keep the wound open and fester- 
ing,” he falls intoastyle of petty preju- 
dice which happily is not often met io bis 
history. 

In describing them as humane he seems 
to have read back into the early history 
a trait displayed in recent times and 
which Mr. Lowell has dwelt on as the 
characteristic good-nature of the American 
people. It is very possible that the genuine 
New Englander never cared to inquire 
whether he was humane or not; but he did 
care to be just, and it is this characteristic 
love of justice avd fair play which Mr. 
Lecky has in mind when he calls it 
by the weaker name of bumanity. When 
the Boston Massacre occurred, John Adams 
and Josiah Quincy were induced to under- 
take the defense of the soldiers in court, 
and brought them off acquitted, the people 
meantime acquiescing and taking the ver- 
dict quietly. Mr. Lecky sees in this a case 
of humane feeling. Heshould look deeper, 
and see in ita not at all unusual illustra- 
tion of the love of justice and the grand 
submission to law and right which pre- 
vailed in the colonies. 

Mr. Lecky glides easily over the British 
use of savages in the war; but he cannot 
be allowed to pass on unchallenged, Guy 
Johnson’s proceedings with the Mohawks, 
as British agent; the British responsibility 
for the Mohawk, Josepb Brant, who held a 
British commiesion; and the massacre of 
the “ Cedars,” May, 1776, are very ugly and 
immovable facts. Burgoyne openly thrent- 
ened the colonies with the savages. 
Though he afterward attempted to say that 
‘‘he spoke daggers, but used none,” his 
proclamation covtained distinct threats, 
“IT have but to give stretch to the Indian 
forces under my direction, and they amount 
to thousands, and devastation, 
famine, end every concomitant horror that 
a reluctant but indispensable prosecution of 
military duty must occasion will bar the 
way to their return.” 

A patriot parody of this proclamation 
had the following stanza: 


“TI will let loose the dogs of hell, 
Ten thousand Indians who shall yell 
And foam and grin and roar, 
And drench their moccasons in gore; 
To them I'll give full scope and play 
From Ticonderog’ to Florida.” 


Mr. Lecky should have remembered Lord 
North's hovest deprecation in Parliament 
of the Indian business, coupled with the 
assertion that it was necessary. It isstrange, 
too, that he should have overlooked Uhat- 
ham’s tremendous outburst, which made, it 
was said,the heroes embroidered on the 
hangings of the House of Lords frown) in 
sympathetic indignation, or Burke's tre- 
mendous sarcasm: “‘Suppose there was na 
riot on Tower Hill. What would the keep- 
erof His Majesty's lions do? Would he 





bot fling open the dens of the wild bea 
und”then’ address them thus: “My geuti¢ 


1] 


Lions,..my humane .Bears, my tender- 
hearted Hyenas,.go forth; but I exhort you 
as Christians. and members of civilized 
society to'take care not to hurt any man, 
woman, or child.’” As to his defense, that 
the Americans were the first to use them, it 
is anold calumvy, which ought not to have 
been called up to do duty again. The 
whole history is thoroughly discussed and 
disposed of by Dr. George H. Ellis, in his 
recent volume on the “ Red Man and the 
White Man.” 

The financial history of the war is well 
done, though the military history is far 
from satisfactory. It is everywhere ad- 
mitted throughout the bistory that the war 
was more than justified by the events that 
followed it, and, though Mr. Lecky has not 
been able to discover the moral and intel- 
lectual greatness of the generation that 
went through the trial of the Revolution, he 
sees every indication of greatness in the 
atate they founded. 





Tne great loss the industrial world has 
suffered in the recent drowning of Professor 
W. Stanley Jevons, LL.D., F.R.8 , is brought 
home to us by the perusal of his last publica- 
tion, The State in Re'ation to Labor. (Macmillan 
& Co.) The question discussed fn it is one 
which !s every day coming home closer to us 
in democratic America, where the more the de- 
mocratic masses become organized and con- 
scious of power the more pressure they are 
disposed to exert in favor of governmental in- 
terference With labor. Professor Jevons lays 
down the principles which are to regulate in- 
dustrial legislation in a thoroughly business- 
like English way. He denies that it is a mat. 
ter which ean be regulated in tLe doctrinaire 
method by sweeping aniversal principles of 
any kind; but that prudence, practical know!- 
edge, and good judgment must guide. He 
discusses the whole subject of state inter. 
ference with industry, by factory acts, trales- 
union legislation, legislation on co-operative 
arbitration, and comes to conclusions which 
will not satisfy those who still bope to ad- 
just all the difficulty by some one triumph 
of legislative genius, He affirms the general 
right of the Government to interfere in case 
of ‘need; points out that such interference, 
when required, is in the interest of freedom and 
promotive of it, but that in general the less 
Government interference the better, As 4 
rule, trade societies are deprecated, yet the ex- 
isience and proceedings of certain professional 
unions and institutes which have been formed 
recently are hopeful, and, though trades- 
unions should not settle the course of trade, 
courte of conciliation or arbitration might 
decide many matters which political economy 
would leave to the operations of supply and 
demand. 


.++eMr. Sidney Colvin follows his ‘‘Life of 
Walter Savage Landor,’’ in Mr. Morley's justly 
popular series of ‘‘ English Men of Letters,” 
with a kind of Golden Treasury of Selections 
from the Writings of Walter Savage Lavdor, 
(Macmillan & Co.), gleaned with good jndg- 
ment, both as to intrinsic and representative 
worth, from the seven stout volumes which 
compose the author’s works. Landor is sure 
to be read morethan he hasbeen. The sternly 
severe and classical style of his work, which 
forbade him to win a quick fame, is jus!.assuie 
to give bim a permanent, though limited 
oue. His remarkable aphoristic power 
makes his pages rich in detached passages 
complete in themselves and which are 
suseeptible of being more {uirly represented 
in a Golden Treasury than those of 
almost any author we think of, and minds of a 
eertain high order will always find a classic 
force, finish, and originality in these selections 
that will not fail to delight them. Yet Lan- 
dor’s admirers must always be a limited com- 
pany, the majorily of whom it is very possible 
maybe found not fm his own country, but in 
America. It is not incredible that even with 
us he may before long take his place among 
those authors whom men I!ke less to read for 
daily food than to remember that. they have 
read. Mr, Colvin’s selections are well made, 
They show the unmistakably bigh powers of 
the author; but the fact that bis writings have 
to be Introduced to the public in selections is a 
discoureging commentary on Mr. Colvin’s at- 
tempt to place him in the same class with Mil- 
ton and Bhakespeare. 


...-King’s Hand-book of Boston Harbor (Cam- 
bridge: Moses King) isa complete and attract- 
tve guide to that interesting combination of 
land and water whith is known as Boston Har- 
bor, by Mr. M. F. Sweetser, who is now well 
known as the accomplished editor of * Os- 
good’s New England’ and various similar 
manuals. It is filuetrated with over two hun- 
dred origina) iiustrations, among which those 
of Charles Copeland take the lead. The hand- 
book fs rieb in legendary and historic lore, in 





focal des¢ription and anecdote, and is not so 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








far absorbed tn transcendental themes as to 
slight Boston’s great engineering achievement, 
the cloaca mazima which, at a cost of somo 
$6,000,000, will im 1884 crown and complete 
the sen age system of the city. 


-»»-The Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 
publish Studies in Hnglish Literature, by M. W. 
Smith, M.A., of Hughes High Sehoo!, Civein- 
mati. The compiler of this reader has sound 
views of work and a correct estimate of the 
educational value of the bighest and best ex- 
amples, and a correspondingly healthy convic- 
tion of the worthiessnessof all others. He begins 
with an early age, when language is simple. 
He gives selections from Mandeville, Wyclif, 
Gower, and passes to Chaucer, Spenser, Philip 
Bidney, Walter Raleigh, and so on through 
Shakespeare and Bacon to Milton and the later 
English classics. The reader is annotated aud 
bas biographical and literary sketcbes and is 
well worth examination. 


..Mrs. T. W. Dewing bas been encouraged 
ty the auceess of her bright little volume on 
* Beauty in Dress’’ to follow it with another, 
on Bevuty in the Household, a somewhat indefi- 
nite title. The indeflniteness ends with the 
title, as the book itself is exceedingly definite 
and practical. It goes to work on a basis of 
simplicity which does not exceed the meaus of 
ordinary householders, It is characterized by 
acertain feminine quality which might make 
a house too pretty and give it an air that would 
be modish and require to be changed with the 
fashion. It is, however, al! that we have 
claimed for it above and well worth examina- 
tion. 


-eeA Prairte Idyl and other Poems (Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.) is a neat 24mo of 
poems by an unknown author, whom we 
should pronounce at venture a lady. Her muse 
is not one to be ashamed of. ‘‘ A Prairie Idy!,”’ 
which gives name to the collection, sounds too 
exclusively the variations of one strain. There 
is too much bird and beast, flower and field. 
It resembles a poetic menagerie, but a fresh, 
well-ordered, and beautiful one. ‘ From 
Baurian to Seraph’? and ‘‘ We Twain” are 
poems of much merit. The whole volume 
shows av ear for melody, a fine taste, and con- 
siderable poetic imagivation. 


.-Emma Louise Parry makes an unpre- 
tending effort to show what was done by her 
sex io the religious movements of the sixteenth 
century fa Woman in the Reformation. (Phile- 
delphia: Latheran Publication Society.) The 
sketches, many of which appeared originally 
io The Lutheran Observer, make no claim to 


- Original research, but are, nevertheless, an 


effective illustration of what may be done by 
women to affect the faith and opinion of the 
world and are very appropriately dedicated to 
the Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary 
Bociety of the Evangelical Luthersn Church of 
America. 


.-Arthur Gilman, io the Magna Charta 
Stories, bas hit upon the novel plan of giving 
the history of freedom tn a series of stories 
enollected from the mythical age of Horatius 
Cocles down to the time of King John of Eng- 
land. Two are written by himself, the others 
by wellknown authors, under his superio- 
tendence. The little volume is neatly fllus- 
trated, though {it would bave been more ac- 
cording to the facts of the story if the artist 
bad drawn a good wooden, instead of a stone 
bridge to fllustrate the story of Horatius. 


..The Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
bring out fo a different form a new edition of 
Henry Cabot Lodge’s Ballads and Lyrics. The 
collection is not designed to be a complete one 
in any department, but is formed in the main 
with educational ends in view and to promote 
the love of good poetry. While much of the 
best is omitted, little or nothing inferior bas 
been admitted. The collection ts various, not 
too somber, aud is rich in ballads and lyrics for 
home reading and to be memorized by the 
young people. 





LITERARY NOTES FROM BOSTON. 





Tue activity in the publishing line this sea- 
son in Boston is something remarkable. Of 
the books to be brought out a large proportion 
are new creations, and of the remainder about 
one-half comprise reproductions of foreign 
literature. ‘‘Trade orders” are coming in 
with a rush, showing that the booksellers are 
anticipating a beavy pusiness and that money 
is going to be spent lavishly. 

Of all the new books so far, none can possi- 
bly compare, as regards literary merit and ex- 
eellence of dress, with ‘‘The Golden Floral’s 
series which Lee & Shepard will publish for 
the Holidays. There will be eight of these 
volumes, and each one will be a favorite poem, 
superbly illustrated end bound with a Christ- 
mas card cover, elaborated with golden floral 
designs and heavily fringed. A year has been 
devoted to the preparation of the series, which 
needs only to be seen to be appreciated. 

Qur friends, Miss Alcott and Mrs. Whitney 





will soon have a rival in the field im the person 
of Mary Lakeman. The lady taught rchool 
for more then a quarter of a century and bas 
thorough!y familiarized herself with girlhood 
and its fancies. Although writing under a 
nom de plume, which is much to be regretted, 
this authoress, by her new book, entitled 
“Ruth Eliott’s Dream,”’ will make for berself 
thousands of friends and admirers among all 
pure-minded girls. It is a story of New Eng 
land life avd all the characters are real, re- 
fined, and hopeful. 

Mr. Aldrich writes that he is enjoying him- 
self immensely in the land of the Czar, whither 
he bas been wishing to go for the past eight 
years. Four years ago Mr. Longfellow tried 
to persuade bim to make the jourvey, for the 
purpose of writing some of his inimitable 
aketches of Out-of-the-way Russian Folk-Life 
and Scenery. Meanwhile, during his absence, 
his publisbers are to bring out anew edition 
ofhis poems, It will be « dainty affair, in one 
volume, with flexible covers, embodying a fresh 
element in the artistic, and the literary treas 
ures will be wreatbed and intertwined with no 
less than twenty-eight designs by members of 
the Paint and Clay Club. itisdoubtful whether 
Mr. Aldrich will ever again assume editoria! 
control of the Atlantic Monthly. 

A report was circulated here a week ago 
that Mr. D. Lothrop had relinquished the pub 
lishing business; but such is not the fact. 
The Holiday announcements of this firm in- 
clude one hundred new books by American 
authors, with nearly 2,000 illustrations by 
American artiste. 

James R. Osgood & Co.’s new Holiday edition 
of the “‘ Lady of the Lake”’ will certainly be one 
of the greatest attractions of the season. The 
illustrations bave been gotten up in the most 
artistic style and the entire letter-press is 
truly magnificent. It is a great pity, however, 
forthis firm to announce a Hawthorne romance. 
which is confessedly only a fragment and a 
very poor one at that. Those who are fam- 
iliar with the great novelist at his best 
will not care to have their admiration 
spoiled by any such proceeding. It was 
bad enough for a certain personage to bring 
out a biography against Hawthorne's expressed 
wishes ; but even worse is it for a near relative 
to publish what its autbor, we are quite sure, 
would absolutely refuse to give to the world 
The public is not particularly Interested In the 
infelicities existing in the Hawthorne family, 
neither is it desirous of tasting crudities, after 
having been fed on Intellectual food Ot for the 
gods. 

Our good friend, Edward Everett Hale, is a 
preacher, teacher, traveler, and philanthropist. 
He is also a voluminous writer and the won- 
der is how he finds the time in which to pre- 
pare so many books. Roberts Bros. will soon 
print bis ‘‘ Stories of Discoveries, Told by 
Discoverers,’’ a book for young people. The 
first chapters are filled with lively interest and 
make us regret that the author of “A Man 
without a Country” has never yet come up to 
its equal as a writer for adults, 

It will repay every Shakespearian scholar 
to send for and read Mr. Horace Howard Fur- 
neas’s important summary of the Shakespeare 
collection in the Boston Public Library. It is 
published in the new annual report of the 
trustees. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 11th, 1683. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





Max MOLLER’s recent lectures at Cambridge 
are to be published. The “‘ Recollections,” 
by M. Arséne Houssaye, of bis thirty years of 
active participation in French artisiic and 
literary life are to be issued shortly by a 
Paris publisher.——Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
of Chicago, havea long list of autumnal pub- 
Hieations in course of preparation. Rudolf 
Schmidt’s work, ‘‘The Darwinian Theories 
and their Relation to Religion, Philosophy, 
and Morality,” bas been translated from the 
original German, by Dr. Zimmerman, of Chi- 
cago, expressly for this house. The author 
has expressed bis satisfaction with the trans- 
lation and a preface has been secured for the 
volume by the Duke of Argyll. Other Fall 
fasues from the same press will be ‘‘ Haydn,” 
a biography translated from the German of 
Dr. Leopold Nohl, by Mr Geo. P. Upton; 
‘The Nonpareil Cook book,”? by Mrs. E. A. 
Matbiessen (a feature of which will be French 
and German household receipts collected by 
the author while in Europe); “The Essentials 
of Vaccination,” by Dr. W. A. Hardaway, of 
St. Louis; ‘Frontier Army Sketches,” by 
James W. Steck, of Topeka, Kansas; and 
“The Time of Gustav Adolf.’’ the initial vol- 
ume of the fascinating ‘‘Surgeon’s Stories,” 
by Z. Topelins. Mr. Henry James, Jr., is 
reported to be engaged upon a play. 
Mesers. D. Lothrop will add several juvenile 
books to their catalogue during October and 
November. ‘Merry Thought,” by Miss L. B. 
Humphrey and M. Jacques, will be made up of 
proverbs, appropriately illustrated ; a series of 
“Young Folks Biographies" will be begun 














with “Washington,” by E. E. Brown; and 
“ What the Seven Did,” by Margaret Sidney, 
with a quarto cover, by J. Wells Champney. 
This firm bave nearly two thousand original {l- 
lustrations by American artists in their stock of 
holiday books. The late Dean Stanley held 
that the “best hand-book to Rome” in the 
English language was Hawthorne’s “The 
Marble Faun.”” The Dean’s delight over many 
passages in that charmiog work will long be 
remembered by those of his acquaintance 
‘with whum be used to converse upon liter- 
ary subjects. N. Tibbale & Bons are 
printing “‘ The City Temple Pulpit Sermons, 
by the Rev. Joseph Parker, of London, 
with other Homiletical Matter.” Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford’s first juvenile work, 
“Hester Stanley at St. Mark’s,”’ will be re 
published by Roberta Brothers, of Boston. 
A more fascinating, quite un-drop-able 
book than Mr. Pbil. Robinson’s ‘In My Indian 
Garden ”’ never met the eye of any man having 
what Artemus Ward used to call “a very ani- 
mal mind.”” The same anthor’s “ Under the 
Sun "’ comes out shortly from Messrs. Roberts 
Bros. M. Henri Dupin, probably the old- 
est jiving Freneb autbor and dramatist, bas 
recently published “ La Veillesse de Mazarin,” 
admirably written and filled with entertaining 
anecdotical matter. The author is in his 
oinety-sixth year. ‘Hands of Justice” 
isthe title of Mr. F. W. Robinson’s new serial 
story for Harper’s Weekly. ‘‘A Modern 
Instance,’ Mr. W. D. Howells’s (entury serial, 
will be concluded in the coming number. 
A memoir of Rear-Admiral Dahlgren, by Mrs. 
Dahlgren, and *‘ Nantucket Scraps,” by Mrs. 
Jane G. Austin, is tocome from the press of 
the Messrs. Osgood & Co. The principal illus- 
trated volume of this house for this season 
willbe a magnificent edition de luze of “The 
Lady of the Lake,” with 120 engravings by 
some of the most eminent of our American 
artiste. Turgeneff is suffering from angina 
pectoralis and cannot sleep nor write. The 
promised publication of Mr. George Saints- 
bury’s “Short Hisiory of French Literature” 
attracts much flattering interest. Few mev 
are as well qualified and such a book is a de- 
sideratum. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(Owtng to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper. the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete.. 
give so litile indication af size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this Hist inches and quarters. The number first 
gtven is the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


ish, September 12th: 





The Campaigns of the Civil War. 
A NEW VOLUME. 


X, THE MARCH TO THE SEA—FRANKLIN AND 
NASHVILLE. By the Hon. Jacos D. Cox, ex Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, late Secretary of the Interior of the 
United States, Major-Gen. U. 8. V., commanding 
284 Corps, ete. 1 vol, 12mo, with Msps and Plans, 
$1. 

General Cox, the most competent as well asthe most 


writer on the cam ns of Sherman, deals 
his second contribution to the — with that 





the sasvenen on ar ih the Gurolinas. 0 that 
it brings the campaigns of erman to theirend in 
the surrender ton 


and the story of one 
reas portion of the war is finished. 


OTHER VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. 


L. The Outbreak of Rebellion, by Joux G. Nico.ay, Esq. 
IL From Fort Henry to Coripth, by Gen. M. F. 
Force. III. The Peninsula, by Gen. ALEXANDER 8. 
Wese. IV. The Army Under Pope, by Joun C. 
Rorgs, Esq. V. The Antietam and Fredericksburg, 
by Gen. Fraxcts Wivtmnor Patrrer. VI. Chan- 
cslorsville and Gettysburg, by Gen. ABxeR DOUBLE. 
pDaY. VIL The Army of the Cumberland, by Gen. 
Hewry M. Crist. [X. Atlanta, by Gen. Jacon D. Cox. 
Each 1 vol., 12mo, with Maps, 81. 


Prayer and its Answer. 


By 8. Inzxavs Prime, D. D., author of “The Power of 
Prayer,” “ Fifteen Years of Prayer,” ete. 1 voil., 
12mo, $1. 


ary success of Dr. Prime's “Power 
pablished twenty-five years ago. led to 
. “Fifteen Yearsof Prayer,” and 
present 
eetings held in one of the busiest centers of tr 
in this sit 


The tactile = 4 of the veteran editor of the New York 
Observer is em we or amore in this narrative, 
which exhibits all the attractive qualities of the 
famous Irenaeus Letters. 


Saltillo Boys. 


By Wrr22am O. Stoppard. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


Stoddard’s stories for boys grow better and 
better orery year. Good as were Dab Log yA one — 
quarts, 8 Bors surpasses them tn it« 

tive of “bright, a, and yet thoroughly bovlike 

fe. e drift of the book is wholly on the side of 
frank Tiateliigent, and self. valant manliness, and it 

would not be name a book which a father 
would more willingly place in the hands of his son, 
whose character was ey tatormed. 


A Popular Commentary on the 
New Testament. 


Vol. ITl.—THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By Professor 
Purim Scuarr, Professor Mattnew B. Rippis, 
Rev. J. Rawson Lomsy, D.D., Principal Davm 
Brown, Dean PiumrTrer, Rev. Marcus Dons, D_D., 
and Rev. J. OswaLp Dregs, D.D. Royal Svo, with 
a Map and Illustrations, $5. 

*° These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Breadway, New York. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


The Weekly Pamphlet Publication 


Henry Warp BEeEcHER’s 
SERMONS 


will be resumed Saturday, Oct. 14th, 1882. 


pies, 7 cents; to be had of Booksellers and 
Yearly § becription, » be, to 








FORDS, ~talaenet & HULBERT, 
27 Park Piace. «< - «= New Yerk. 


Now “Ready! 


THE CHAPEL HYMNAL: 


WwWiTH TUNES. 
By 8. LASAR. 


Cuaret Hrmxat ts a new collection of hymns 
Sunday 











BICLOW & MAIN, 





ase! 8 Petersen | 7° iow Yorke 








September 14, 1882.) 
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ROBERT CLARKE & CO. 


Have Just Published 


LONGLEY'S AMERICAN PHONOGRAPE- 
. 10 | DICTIONARY, exhibiting the Correct 
Fy yf shorthand Forms f rout 80,000 10 
re a Be 
12mo, pp. 16x368, do ee " 
2. LONGLEY’S EVERY ns OWN 








3. LONGLEY'’S ECLECTIO MANUAL OF 
PHO NOGRAPHY, » Complete Guide to 
the Acquisition of ‘8 Phonetic Short-ha: 
ae ta PP. ah carefully 
wos © cents: 37 cloth 75 oe 


American writers © onogra 
author's own ex perience Ay ‘the constant practice of 
his profession for many years. 


HOUGH’S ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY. De- 
signed to afford taformation concerning Planting 
and Care of Forest for Lg my or Profit ; 


and Creation and 
Care of Woodlands, with the view of securing 
the Greatest Benefit for the ime. Par. 
tioularly a to the Wants and Conditions of 
the United States. os a i B. Hoven, Px_D., 
Chief of Forestry en 
culture, Washington ix .” With numerous illus- 
trations. 

HOVEY'S AMERI CAN CAVERNS. Cele- 

rated American Caverns, especial 

Wyander and Luray. Historical, ntific, 


ptive. With Notices of Caves _ Grottoes 


pers, By Hi 
HExry Smrtu, of Chica 8vo, with tw 
portraits and a map, Jeng. ° vl, ° 


HENSHALL’S BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. 
Comprteing itecomplete Scientific and Life Histo- 
ry. Ta vie Plch Pract ical 


Treatise % Asgmms 

sand Taste. By full Ste Tools, Im- 

Plemente, and Taekle. JaMES A. HENSHALL. 
2mo, agro ren 


8 THE SHARES PERIAN MYTE; 


APPLETON Morgan, A-M., LL.B. Au- 
r of “Law of Literature,” “ Notes to Best's 
iples of Evidence,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


BUTTERFIELD’S DISCOVERY OF THE 
NORTHWEST in 1684. by Je John Nicolet. 
with a sketch of his life. &, 

Author of “Crawford's 


BUTTERFIELD 
rd’ p< MAL etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1. 


Any of the above sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt 
ef the price, by 


ROBERT OLAREE & 00., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. 





cook’s . 
. ublications 
Sunday scuool Fu 


For fourth quarter ya ah that have Rover wetos. 
Full particulars and sa 2 ee 
now ready. DAVID oc cook, 46 A St., , Kw 





A. 8. BARNES & CO.. Educational Publishers, N.Y, 


5e.S.S. Library 


One hundred and fifty-siz The. to §1 
Bunday-schvol library books, pur poe dexibie form 
(will oulas all others), 
exch, at unifurm price of Sc. each; Socoumen tiie 
Bubject to advance October la. Sample book and 
——- sysiem, 6c. DAVID C. COOK, @ Adams 

icage. 


@., Ch 
CKOOL OOKS 
OUGHT, 











OLD 


EXCHANGED. 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
- 90 CHAMBERS 8T., BN. Y. 





ACK NUMBERS Reviews. books 
Bid m pans cura pont cooky booker 
= bave boon coarened fos for wicbout success, Pamph- 


Reports. —. Journa’ b American and 
foreign). ete. Second-hand School Books, Send for a 
catalogue. Pick-vr orders solicited. 


A. 8. CLARK, 21 Barclay St., New York. 











8. B. NIMS & CO., Scheol Globes, Tror, N. ¥- 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE,  ¢ One Year... 
HARPER'S WEFKLY, 

HARPER'S BAZAR, = 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE “ 








cw HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail, 
on receipt of e Cents. 


HARPER pe BROS., Franklin Square, N.Y. 


BOOKS GIVEN AWAY. 


CATALOGUE FREE, SEND STAMP 
Cheapest Book Stere nthe World. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 

81 CHAMBERS 8ST. near City | Hall Park, &. Y. 


_— 





R. CARTER & BROS, BOOZE, 1 NEW YORK. 


EWARD CARDS 


three twenty-five cems 
gous te She ak Sam ie peck 1c. 
DAVID G (OOK, 

146 Adame wh, Cuienge 





: | the specimen pages and sample map in THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA. 


‘| been neglected.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Publication of the 
PEOPLE’S ee OF UNIVERSAL xvowixper| 
oadway, New York. 


CAUTION. 


The public and subscribers to THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA are hereby caw 
tioned against relying upon any statements about THE PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA 
made by publishers or agents of rival Cyclopedias. The wonderful popularity of THE 
PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA (it baving reached a sale of over 25,000 copies the first year 
of publication) has filled the rival publishers and agents with dismay; and, failing to 
bead off its rapid sale by any other methods, certain unscrupulous publishers and their 
equally unscrupulous agents are circulating all sorts of stories about the work. Aby iv- 
formation that may be desired by either subscribers or the public will be cheerfully 
furnished by tbe publishers of THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA or their duly authorized 
agents. We especially caution any subscriber against being so unwise as to exchange 
THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA for any old worn-out publication or Cyclopedins that 
have long since become obsolete. THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA is the latest, the 
cheapest, and the most complete Cyclopedia in the market, It was not published till within 
less than one year and is, consequently, brought down to the latest possible date. 
It contains more topics than any other Cyclopedia, Its splendid maps bave been made 
especially for the work from the very latest Gevernment surveys, both in our own and 
foreign countries, and its more than 5,000 illustrations makes its pages attractive 
and most instructive. 

Do not buy any Cyclopedia until you have had an opportunity to, at least, examine 


Specimen pages cheerfully furnished by addressing the Publishers or any of their 


se” PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, New York, or San Francisco, Cal. 


BRYAN TAYLOR & CO., 826 Broadway, New York. 
MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
F. A. DAVIS, Att’y, 925 Chestnut Sireet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JONES BROS. & CO., Cincinnati, Chicago, aud St. Louis. 
J. C. CHILTON & CO., Detroit, Mich. 

J. M. OLCOTT, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


A few minutes devoted to the examination of this work may be profitably employed, whether 
@ purchase is made or not. After such examination no intelligent lady or gentJeman will refuse 
to indorse the subjoined testimonials to the excellence of the book they commend, as well as 
hundreds more of the same tenor which the publishers have received from. every section of the 
country. It is impossible to present herewith more than one in ten of the best at band, for never 
before was there such an unanimity of favorable opinion in behalf of any publication. The testi- 
monials submitted herewith are taken at random from a collection which is too large to examine 
critically, and, therefore, inany of the best are doubtless omitted. Many from individuals who 
are prominent in Church and State and in the learned professions, which bear willing testimony 
to the superior recommendations of THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA, have been omitted, 
simply because we lack space to properly reproduce them, 





From John W. Beach, D.D., President of Wesleyan University: “I am very much 
pleased with THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA. The more I examine the more I value it. It 
is full, dense, rich, and scholarly. No one who buys it can regret its purchase. To one who 
has the larger Cyclopedias it will be found to be an admirable digest of them, and to one without 
them it will prove an excellent substitute. The Editor deserves general thanks for having made 
a Cyclopedia that so many can afford to buy and one that every family library and school ought 
to have.” 

Boston Post: “ The information brought together in these 2,000 pages is simply marvelous 
in extent and value. The whole work is a monument of industry and critical scholarship and is 
certain to take its place among the standard works of reference of the day.” 

Detroit Evening News: “In the PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA the great desideratum of a 
comprehensive Cyclopedia for popular use appears to have been met. It covers the entire field 
of information touched on by any and all of the more costly works, with thousands of additional 
subjects regarded as necessary to entire completeness. It is the handsomest Cyclopedia in the 
market.” 

Boston Herald: “The scope of the work is so broad as to adapt it to the wants of all 
classes and no department within the range of human thought and activity appears to have 


Boston Pilot: “We can but recommend the work for ite excellence im matter and 
make-up.” 

N. ¥. School Journal: “ We believe this work, titted with evident skill and fidelity for 
popular use, will meet with immense popular favor.” 

Detroit Free Press: ‘In scope, in the number of topics treated, in accuracy it is a suc- 
cessful rival of the greater works. It presents a synopsis of the history, the art, the ecience, the 
literature, the commerce, and the progress of the world, with s masse of facts, dates, and 
information upon all manner of imaginable topics which cannot be classified under any general 
head, but all so admirably arranged as to be readily found at the smallest expenditure of time 
and labor.” 

Sunday-School Journal: “This immense worl, in three volumes of seven hundred 
pages each, is one of the most complete and satisfactory of all modern attempts to furnish a 
compact Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge. It isa book for every house.”’ 

Indiana School Journal: “THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA is, what the name indi- 
cates, a Cyclopedia for the people. By excluding the lengthy scientific, professitnal, and 
historical articles found in the large Encyclopedias and condensing useful information in regard 
to important things and events, a valuable work has been produced. Liberal space is given to 
important matters and things of general value and interest. Its low price will bring it within 
reach of many who are unable to purchase | the large and costly Encyclopedias.” 


TO SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 


From H. F. Harrington, Sup’t Public Schools, New Bedford, Mass,: “1 have given THE 
PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA a thorough examination. Ihave long been anxious to find a satis- 
factory work of the kind for use in the public schools. The more I have examined this work the 
more I have been delighted with its remarkable merits. It fulfills every promise of the preface. 
I should thus summ: its chief merits: 

“4, Its literary execution is very superior; prepared by eminent scholars, who are practical 
writers, its statements are accurate, while its style is pure, vigorous, and lucid. 

2. Its condensation of material has been effected with masterly discrimination. Most 
Cyclopedias of limited size present mere skeletons of *knowledge, without flesh or blood. The 
topics of THE PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA present all the facts which, in « popular sense, 

it is important for us to know. 

“3. Its mechanical execution is in the highest style of art, in every respect. Its numerous 

and fllustrations are both beautiful and appropriate. 

“4 The Appendixes contain a world of valuable information in a small compass. They 
alone are worth the price of the book. I shall improve the opportunity fo subscribe for myself, 
and feel sure that I have found the right Cyclopedia for use in the schools.” 


School Boards in more than a dozen states have adopted THE PEOPLE’S CYCLO- 
PEDIA for usein the public schools, in preference to all others offered. The State of 
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HReligisus Intelligence. 


DEFIANCE OF THE MORMON 
CHURCH 

THe Commission appointed under the 
Edmunds Bill to deal with Mormonism, 
or, rather, its polagamous feature, have 
goue to work fo such a way as to call out 
from the First Presidency of the Church 
a bold defiance. The Commissioners are 
ex-Secretary Ramsey, ex-Senator Paddock, 
of Nebraska, and Messrs. Godfrey, Carle- 
ton, and Pettigrew—all Western men. ‘The 
Commissioners were empowered under the 
Act, the desigo of which was to puvish 
and prevent polygamy, to fill all the 
offices of registration and election which 
the act declared vacant. The Commission- 
ers have appointed registers of election in 
twenty-four counties. Of these twenty- 
four eight arc said (o be monogamous Mor- 
mons, nine reformed Mormons, and seven 
Gentiles, The Gentiles are said to be very 
indignant at the appointment of Mormons. 
All who are in polygamous relations are 
disfrauchised by the Act and can neither 
yote nor hold oflice. ‘The Commissioners 
have issued a form of oath which provoked, 
it is said, the address which the “ First 
Presidency” has issued to the Saints, The 
following is the closing portion of the 
oath: 

‘(| do further solemnly swear or affirm 
that Lam not « bigamist nor a polygamist; 
that Lam not a violator of the laws of the 
United States prohibiting bigamy or polyg- 
amy; that I do not live or cobabit with 
more than one woman jn the marriage 
selution, nor does any relation exist between 
me aud uny womun, which has been entered 
into or continued in violation of said laws 
of the United States prohibitmmg bigamy or 
polygumy, and [if a woman] that 1 am not 
the wife of a polygamist, oor have I en- 
tered into relations with any man in vivla- 
tion of the laws of the United States con- 
ceruing polygamy or bigamy.” 

Following are exXiracts from the address 
referred to: 

“There have been many times in our 
past history when great exigencies have 
arisen, and it has been the imperative dut 
of the First Presidency of the Ohurcb 
Jesus Christ of Lutter Day Salitg to give 
plain aud poinied counsel t the 
over whom, in the providence of , they 
have been called to preside, “& condition 
of affairs exists at the present Ime which 
«wakes it emivently proper thafwe, as the 


First Presidency of the Church, @hould ad- 
dress you this epistie. The Ednbinits Law, 


designed for the repression aud destruction 
of a portion of your religion by digfratichis- 
ing all persons in the territory @r Other 


places over which the United Slates Have 
exclusive jurisdiction who had adopted, in 
obedience to the raeeemen of their relig- 
ion, the principle of celestial marriage, had 
become the law of the land on March 22d, 
1882. As the law required, five commis- 
sioners, selected by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, were sent to this 
territory to enforce its provisions. 

** Asa Church we bave repeated|y testified 
in the most solemn manner that the institu. 
tion of marriage, at which the law is aimed, 
bax been revealed to us by_ the Almighty 
and that it is a part of our religion; that it is 
interwoven with our dearest and holiest 
hopes connecied with erernity; and that, 
not from any lustful motives, but because 
we believe we should focur the eternal dis- 
pleasure of our Heavenly Father if we did 
not comply with its requirements, we have 
espoused this doctrine. 1¢ has been argued by 
those who are ignorant of the true nature of 
this doctrine and howioseparably connected 
it is with all our hopes of eternal happiness 
in the world beyond the tomb that this is 
not a part of our religion; that this system 
of marriage is vot religion; that it is an im- 
moral and odious practice; that itis shock- 
ing to the religious sense of the nation and 
to the civilization of ournge; and that legis- 
lation formed for its repression and extir- 

ation should be enacted. The Federal 
Totdetene hus, therefore, passed this Act 
and the Federa) Executive has affixed to it 
his signature. 

*In regard to our religion or our eternal 
covenants we bave 00 compromise to make 
nor principles to burter away. They em- 
anate from God and are founded upon the 
rock of eternal ages. They will live and 
exist when empires, powers, and nations 
shall crumble und decay, and, with the 
help of the Almighty, we will guard sa- 
credly our covenants and maintain our in- 
tegrity, and be true toour God while time 
exists or eternity endures, 

** Ler us guard well our franchises, and 
in one unbroken phalanx maintain and eus- 
tain our political status, aod, as patriots 
and freeman, operate togetber In defense 
of what few liberties are left tous; in the 
defense of ‘lie Constitution, and io the de- 
fense of the inalienable rights of man— 
which rights always exist and are above 


| the Eiimunds Bill, 








and before “11 constitutions—and’ thus to 


rpetiate to posterity the inestimable 

lessings of {::edom, including the right to 
live, the right to bé@ free, and the rigWt to 
pursue happiness gnmole-ted by avy ipflu- 
ence, power, of combiontion.” 


The “ First Presidency” cons!sts of three 
persons, John Taylor, who is presideni of 
the whole Church, “ seer, revelator, trans- 
lator, and prophet,” and Joseph F. Sinith 
and George Q. Cannon, counselors. The 
second of the trio is said to be the bokiest, 
most aggressive man in the Church, the real 
inspirer of President Taylor. He is nephew 
of Joseph, the prophet, and son of Hyrum, 
the patriarch. To these thrce men is com- 
mitted the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of the Church. The Hon. John L. Thomas, 
of Maryland, has been giving, in the Balti- 
more Amervcan, some interesting accounts 
of the feeling in Salt Lake City. He tells 
how the Mormons bave planned to evade 
the legitimate effects of the oath: 

“They [the First Presidency] thought 

the law was worth nothing, and that Mor- 
mon meu and women who practiced polyg- 
amy would vote and hold office, as usual, 
and that all they had to do was to swear 
that they had but one wife, and, even if 
they had a score, it would be nosin, no per- 
jury, ond that the Commission had no 
power to find out the secrets of the Endow- 
ment l[ouse and could not prove or show 
to their own minds that either John Tay- 
lor, George Q. Cannon, Joseph F, Smith, 
or any other polygamous Mormon had 
more than one wife or ‘cclestial seal,’ 
But the Commission has prescribed an oath, 
and the-> men and women have no douht 
found o t that the takine of the onth will 
not he «.nclusive of their right to vote; but 
that the Commission will take the testimony 
of non Mormons and Gentiles as to whether 
they have not more wives than one.” 
He qno'cs from the Book of the Doctrine 
and Covenants to show how easy it would 
be for a polygamist to take the oath and be 
absolved from all sin or perjury. Speak- 
ing of the address, he says: 

‘*The Gentiles or citizens of the United 
States who live in Salt Lake will tell you 
that these words are no bravado. They are 
not the sudden ebullitions of temper or mere 
manifestations of chagrin at the passage of 
If such were the cuse, 
the people could afford to smile at their 
ravings and look upon them as flecks of 
clouds; but they portend blacker and 
darker omens of what is to come in the near 
fulure, if the people of the United States at- 
tempt to go inside of their Zion and lay vio- 
lent hands on thetr ‘God-ordained ’ institu- 
tion. . . . As the ric’! to hold and 
have more than one wile isa part of their 
religion, any law interfering with this right 
is an abridgmcinut of their right of con- 
science and any government that passes a 
law to interfere with this conscientious and 
religious right is not entitled to their alle- 
ginnce, and, hence, they have a right and it 
is thelr duty to rebel acninst it. This is 
what it menne and this is what it will come 
to before it ends.” 





SUPERINTENDENT Jackson sends us the fol- 
lowing about New York City missionary work: 
**From the very earliest perfod of church his- 
tory in New York traces will be found of 
evangelistic efforts. Not to co back further 
than a hundred years, there ar: records of well- 
devised and comprehensive plans whereby 
Christian people sought to bring the Gospel to 
bear upon those who were living without 
chureh bounds and privilege:. Coming on to 
fifty years, bringing us to facts within the 
memory of those now living, the lives of Har- 
lan Page, Dr. E. W. Baldwin, and many others 
abound fn statements of methods of reaching 
the neglecters of the sanctuary. The out- 
come of this evangelistic spirit of the Protest- 
ant evangelical churches is seen to day in this 
city in 118 mission chapels, where mission Sab- 
bath-schools and Gospel meetings and various 
other evangelistic agencies are in active opera- 
tion. The city mission work has so far com- 
mended itself to the confidence of Christian 
men that means are furnished without stint 
for its prosecution and development. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are annually 
given for the support of mission pastors, city 
missionaries, Bible-readers, and visitors. There 
has been a marked advance in the style and 
size and appearance of the buildings designed 
for city missiouary work, as witners the new 
bufldings erected for the Memorial Chapel of 
the Madison Square Presbyterian Church; East 
Thirtieth Street, near Third Avenue; the Cal- 
vary Chapel of Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church, East Twenty third Street, near Third 
Avenue; the St. Augustin Chapel of the Trinity 
Protestant Episcopal Church, East Houston 
Street, near Broadway. The New York City 
Mission and Tract Society, the oldest organ- 
ized agency for city evangelization, has gone 
beyond mission stations and chapels, and now 
proposes the erection of commodious, attract- 
ive buildings, of ecclesiastical shape, to be 
koown as churches; with all the ordinances 
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and appo!ntments of a regular church, as, yit-, 
ness the De. Wilt Memorial Cburch in Riving- 
ton Street, near Columbia Street, the Olivet 
Chilirch, fm Second Street, belowSecond Ave- 
pue, and others. ‘The exeeutive committee 
of the City Mission, having the oversight and 
direction of this work, ere fully persuaded, as 
the result of their observation and experience, 
that the church, with ite ordinances, is the best 
agency for the order and permanence of city. 
evangelistic effort. Of the 118 mission chapels 
45 are established in suttable church-like build- 
ings, with the ministry and the ordinances and 
the church government usually found in the 
regularly iocorporated churches. The average 
expense of running a mission chapel is sup- 
posed to be $3,000 or $4,000 and the people 
who attend the mission chapel in many in- 
stances contribute one-half of this sum.” 


--+- The Canada Methodist Episcopal Gener- 
al Conference has been considering a report of 
the Revision Committee, The report re:om- 
mended that presiding elders be stationed 
wherever advisable. Amendments were offered 
with the purpose of shutting up the “loop- 
holes ’’ of the present system, which allow of 
* favoritism,” and making the three-years’ syc- 
tem absolute and to make the term five years. 
Also a motion was made to abolish the office 
of presiding elder. On the subject of Meth- 
odist Union, whieh is now absorbing the at- 
tention of Dominion Methodists, the General 
Conference passed resolutions hailing the, 
proposal with joy, expressing a willingness te 
make reasonable concessions to secure it, and 
sppointing a committee of eighteen to confer 
with similar committees of other bodies, and 
negotiate a uolon, if possible, with any or all 
the bodies, 


+-+eThe “elrcular,”? to which many names 
have been subscribed, having reference to the 
nullifying of the action ofthe last Southern 
Presbyterian’ Assembly on fraternal relations, 
bas been published. The signatures number 
91, of which 88 are of ministers, Among 
these are the names of Dre. J. B. Adger, R. L. 
Dabney, BR. K. Smoot, C, A. Stiliman, J. L. 
Girardeau, Wm. E. Boggs, H. A. Brown, B. M. 
Palmer. The circular culls upon the presbyte- 
ries to express dissatisfaction with the basis of 
fraterval relations adopted at Atlanta, and 
to overture the next Aasembly to instruct 
the fraternal delegates not ta present them- 
selves in the Northern Assembly until it shall 
take further action. 


.... The Age-to-Come Adrventiats believe in 
the restoretion of the Jews to Jerusalem and 
have a missionary in the City of David, who is 
doing all she can to build it up again. In a 
recent letter she calls for skilled laborers to 
come to her aid. 

**We waut more of the right stamp of be- 
HMevers in Christ to mix with these Jewish 
refugees, 1 know the Lord will save the tents 
of J: dab first, for specific seasons ; bul Joseph 
will be here, nevertheless, to furnish corp (the 
elements of Christianity) to save him from 
perishing.”’ 

.... The National Unitarian Conference meets 
in Saratoga. N. Y., September 18th—22d. 
Among those who are to deliver addresses are 
the Rev. J. Page Hopps and William B. Carpen- 
ter, M.D., F.R.8., of England. 


, —s 
Missions, 


SOME STRIKING FACTS ABOUT 
AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS. 


Tue missions of the American Baptist Mie- 
sionary Union hed a very prosperous year in 
1881—2. The number of missionaries was in- 
creased from 170 to 181, the Telugu mission re- 
ceiving a heavy rein‘orcement. This mission 
now has 29 missionaries, an increase of 7; 
China has 25, which is a decrease of 1; Burmah 
has 96, a gain of 4; and Assam and Japau each 
gain 2. There are no foreign missionaries in 
any of the European missions. These are 
managed by native preachers, of whom there 
are 535, the greater number (350) being in Ger- 
many. ‘Fhe heathen missions have 663 native 
preachers, again of 20. Of these 190 are or- 
duined. In this item the increase has been 
wonderful. Last year there were only 82 
classed as “ordained.”” The number has, 
therefore, more than doubled. The great ma- 
jority of this class are, of course, in the Bur- 
mah fleld, which has 12@( with 362 unordained), 
against only 31 the previous year. The same 
missions report 587 churches, a gain of $7 dur- 
ing the year. Burmah bas 471, against 482 the 
previous year; Assam, 20; Telugu, 89; China, 
40; Japan. 8. In the European missionsthere are 
474 churches, making the whole number under 
the care of the Baptist Mi-sionary Union 1,061. 

The number of persons )aptized falls some- 
what below that of the prerious year, which 
was av exceptionally good year for the Telugu 
Mission. There were 4,309 baptisms, distrip- 
uted thus: Barmah, 1,651, a gain of nearly 
400; Assam, 289; the Telugus, 2,168, syainst 
3,029 tn the previous year ; China, 180; Japan, 
7%. Thetotal of members ts 46,017, a gain of 
4,211. Of the members, Burmab bas 23,488; 
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Acsauk, 1,768; Indie, 18,908; Chins, 168; 
Japan, 185. The China Mission also includes 
the mission to the Cliinese In Siam, which has 
500 members. In the European missions the 
total members is 48,862, of whom Swede: has 
19,929; Germany, 28,038; France. *5- ; Spain, 
150; Greece, 7. This makes the -: aud total of 
members returned by the Ew pean and hea- 
then missions 04,879. The «+s »en:litures of the 
Union for the year rea!) . $291,180, 

The report for Bars .u notices the most en- 
couraging even! « the history of the Bhamo 
Mission, the baptism of nine Ka-Khyens and 
one Shan. The mission was established four 
years ago and bas cost much in the sacrifice 
of valuable lives and in funds, and these con- 
verts are the first returns. The wissionaries 
now feel that they have made a beginning, 
got some hold upon the people, and look for- 
ward with hope. Bhamo is an important sta- 
tion. The China Inland Mission has a station 
in the Yunnan Province, China, near to it. 
This completes a line of stations from India 
across China to the Pacific Ocean. The trade 
of Bhamo with China, already quite large, is 
increasing, 

The Basseiv Karens are sustaining mission- 
aries of their own among the Ka-Khyens and 
have in contemplation a mission among the 
Karens in Northwestern Siam or Southwestern 
China. Two missionaries bave made a trip to 
Northern Siam, on behalf of the Burmah Bap- 
tist Convention, and baptized seventy-three 
Karens, leaving some native preachers to carry 
on the work. Favorable indications are 
observed among the Kbhyens on the borders of 
Arracan, the tiibes of Karennce and the Shan 
tribes of Blam and China. ‘‘ At few times,” 
says the report, “in the history of our missions 
in Burmah have there been 80 many and £0 
favorable openings for aggressive work as 
now.’’ There is great need of more mission- 
aries, The missionary of the Karen depart- 
ment in Tavoy writes that the opportunity 
for work g the B of Tavos is 
slipping away, because there ts no one to 
do it, 

One of the most inierestive occurrences in 
Burmah is the annual meeting of the Bassein 
Karen Association, which is advancing more 
and more toward independence and s¢lf-sup- 
pert and the true ides of propagating the Gos- 
pel among heathen tribes by native men and 
means, We cannot resist the temptation to 
copy from the accounts of the proceedings of 
the Association the past your: 





“The church with whom we met have com- 
pleted during the year a new substantial 
sbiugied chapel, of goud dimensions ; aud for 
the meetings, as usttal, built’a temporary ex- 
tension, about the size of the cha; el itself. 
Even then it Was not able to accommodate 
more than one-haif the people In attendance. 
Notwithstanding the hardships of the present 
year—viz., less of buffaloes by disease, 
nearly doubled taxes, about balf and less than 
half the price of former years for rice, large 
loss of paddy. consequent on the heavy rain- 
storm—the associa'ion enthusiastically voted 
toraise during the year the neatly nineteen 
thousand rupees needed to complete the orig- 
inal amount vo'ed for the school endowment 
fund, to sustain¢heir»mission among the Ka- 
Kibgens, to give full <tpport to the men whom 
tev hare sept during the year to the Karens 
ofthe country around the head of the Salween 
River, andalso to supply the money necessary 
to improve their village schools. 

“They also voted to begin Sunday-schools 
im each village of the district; a thing not ro 
easy as it might eeem, when we remember how 
few there are who are as yet qualified to super- 
intend and teach encces<fully and the absence 
of all that we Western Christian peoples 
possess, These difficulties are disappearing, 
as quite a pumber of the Karens are vettiny a 
knowledge of English sufficient to enable them 
to tee to advantage the helps to Bible stn’ 
available in English’; and, on the other hand, 
Brother Smith ie fast completing his trensla- 
tion of the Commentary on the New Te-ta- 
ment. I have printed ard cirenlated a trans- 
lation of the International 8S-hedule of Sunday- 
schoo! Lessons for the year. This, I think. wil) 
kelp them in making their study systematic 
and they take hold of them with zest. 

“There certainly fs at present an especial 
movement among the heathen. both Karens and 
Rurmans, the earnest of seed rown in the nast. 
One of our pastors and evangelists tella me 
that on hie tonrs he goes into the Kyovnes or 
Poongvee Bnddhist schools and precches and 
prava for the good of the priests and their 
purils. Formerly the usual reenlt was either 
oaelese argument or ridicule: bnt now they 
listen attentively and especially to the pray- 
ers, often aeking him to repeat, that they may 
write them down for their after study. This, 
again. iathe more aicnificant since it comes 
from Karens, who pre not nenallv oversanrnine 
ar to frnt'fniness of spiritual work among the 
heathen Burmans.” 


The Garo Association in Assam fs enconr- 
aced bya brichtening outlook. The Garos 
took more interest in the proceedings of the 
Association than fn previous rears, and seemed 
to feel a greater reeponsibility. They pro- 
pose to support a preacher who should spend 
his time among the beathen villages. The 
Association agreed to it, chose aman and an 
assistant, agreed to give them together Res. 
240, of which Rs. 200 was supplied at once. 
Two of the churches are, on their own volition, 
supporting lay preachers. One of them sends 
out fWo to the Hédthéb of the neighboring vil, 
lages. ; 
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School and College. 


Tus London Society gives the following 
description of student life at Girton. the col- 
lege for women, ai Cambridge, England: 


“The plan is to bave all the meals in the 
dining bail. Breakfast is supplied there from 
eight to vine, lunch from twelve to three, and 
dinner, which is, of course, a general meal, at 
six. Tea is sent to the student»’ own rooms. 
About four o’clo:k the cheerful rattling of 
teacups is beard in the corridors, and an- 
pDounces the arrival of the servant with a large 
trayful ofcups. ‘hese trays are takev around 
to all the students’ rooms, and also to the 
lecture-rooms, where the combination of tes 
and study formsa pecu.iar feature of Girton 
lectures. Four o’clock is an ~one rtant bour 
at Girton, and one that Is not willinely missed 
by students. Those who are absent from their 
rooms for a short time generally leave a notice 
on their doors, asking for acup of tea; and an- 
other notice that may frequently be Observed 
when walking along the corridors is: * Please 
see to my fire.’ * Engaged’ isaleo put up by 
busy students, who ave anxious not to be dis- 
turbed. The murning hours are, of course, 
the best working hours, From oine to one is 
the usual work! gtime, one being the favor-. 
ite hour for lunch. Nearly all the lectures at 
Girton sre given in the afternoon, and the 
bours between two and eix are generally di- 
vided between lectures and tennis or walks, 
Brt some siudents bave somecompietely free 
afternoons, which they can devote to expedi- 
tions into Can.bridge or long country walks. 
Lectures in Cambridge are given in the morp- 
ing, and to these the natural) science and his- 
torv students go. Most mathematical and 
classical lectures are given at Girton. Nine 
o'clock inthe evening is the time which public 
opinion fixes as the right moment to leave off 
work. Of course. this is not a'ways roxsible; 
but, asa rule, it is thes cisble hour and the time 
for tea parties. Trays, with materials for tea, 
coffee. or cocoa. are sent around to the rooms, 
and, as every one has a kettle of her own, tra 
can be taken at any time: and this is generally 
a socie)] meal, which two or three friends par- 
teke of together. enjoyiny the Inxnry of lei- 
eure after work. Once a week 2 practice is held 
by members of the choral society, who usually 
give a concert at the end of theterm,to which 
friends are invited. There is also a debating 

society, and an inetitntion pecaliar to Girton— 
a ladies’ fire brigade, ‘ womanned’ by the etn- 
dents, in Cembridge parlance. This was first 
thought of when some small fire-envines were 
presented to the e-lleve ; and some of the s'u- 
dents, after recetving dne and formal inetrnc- 
tion, tarnght the many details of pnmping, 
parsing buckets, eorreing in mvsterions knots, 
ete. tothe rest. The institntion continues to 
flourish and to hold weekly practices.” 








-++.In Cincinnat!, on August 24th, the Wee- 
Yeyan Female College was sold by the sheriff, 
to sotisfy a debt of abont $75,000. The proper- 
tv war appraiced at $117,000. Tre Rev. Dr. J. 
M. Walden, of the Book Concern, bought it 
for $78,132.94, being two-thirds of {ts appraised 
valine. He was selected by the trustees 
of the College to bid it in. The trustees 
have decided to elect the Rev. Dr. W K. 
Brown and bis wife, Mrs. McClellan Brown, as 
president and vice-president of the College for 
10 years and to open it during the present 
month, More than $60,000 have already been 
raised by subscription. which, with the avail- 
— assets of the College, will liquidate its 

ebt. 


.-The Indian University, established ° in 
1880, at Talequah, the capital of the Cherokee 
Nation, has made a very encouraging growth. 
During the past year there has been an enroll- 
ment of 68 students, as fo!lows: Cherokees, 
33; Delawares, 5; Choctaws, 2; UOttawas, 1; 
whites,7. Among these there are 26 prepar- 
ding to teach and 4 for the ministry. 


....The inereasing number of technical 
schools in Ergland marks the decline of the 
apprenticeship system. One of these echools 
bas just been opened at Bradford and another 
will shortly be erected and fitted at Bristol, ata 
cost of $200,900. 


..--Prof. Lippincott, of Dickinson College, 
Pa.. bas just returned from a trip among the 
Indians, and brings with him thirty-three boys 
and twenty-seven girls fora five years’ course 
of stady at the schvol in Carlisle. 


...-The London School Board bas {n {ts dis- 
cussion of the question of offering gratuitous 
education reached the point of specifying 
several schools in which the experiment might 
‘usefully be tried. 


eeeeThe annual session of the American 

Association of Instructors of the Blind met in 

. Janesville, Wis., on August 15th, a large num- 
ber of delegates being present. 


..-»During the year 1881 the primary schools 

-of France gave instruction to 5,049,368 ehil- 

dren of both sexes, au increase of about 100,- 
000 over the previous sear. 


.. Spanish is being taught in the evening 
‘classes of the San Francisco schools. The 
salaries of the ‘eachers bave not been reduced, 
as contemplated. 

....1n Ohio there are 17,274 more boys than 
girls within the ages prescribed for attend- 
ance in the public schools, the total number 
being 362,825. 

..--The University of Kansas, founded at 
Lawrence, In 1850, has eighteen professors and 
450 students, is prosperous and well equipped. 





~~ Blews of of i the a 


DOMESTIC. 


Om Monday last the jury in the Star 
Route cases at Washington bronght fin a ver 
dict of guflty as to Miner and Rerdell, and one 
of acqvittal as to Turner and Peck. As to 
the others, they were unable to agree. The 
jury weredischarged and application was made 
on behalf of Miver and Rerdell for a new 
trial. 


.-Eleven cast iron coffins, which are to be 
used in transferring the remains of Lieutenant 
De Long and his companions, who were lost 
during the “Jeaunette”’ Arctic Expedition, 
have been sent to Europe, where they will be 
earried to Siberia, to meet the bodies, which 
will be brouglt thither on sledges. 


----About twenty thousand men took part 
fp the labor demonstration and picnic under 
the auspices of the Central Labor Union in thie 
eity, on Tuesday of last week. At Wendel's 
Elm Park, where the picnic was held, ad- 
dresses were made. 


..Alderman Harry O. Jones, of Brooklyn, 
bas been refused a reopening of the judgment 
against bim for about $250,000 all-gecd&to have 
beer received by him from George A. W. 
Stuart. - 


..- The death in Newport of a young son of 
Mr. H B. Auchincloss is attributed to Asiatic 
cholera, which is thought to have been caused 
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by the unsanitary condition of the place. 


.-Engineer Melville, with Niros and Win- 
dermann, of the ‘ Jeannette” crew, are ex- 
pected to arrive from Europe this week, and a 
public reception will be given them. 


...One hundred and twenty-three of the 
500 mules for the use of the British army iv 
Egypt have been shipped on board the steamer 
** Castalia.” 


.. The British and American rifle teame are 
now in daily practice at the Creedmoor range, 
on Long Island, preparing for the international 
rifle match. 


e Commissioners of Emigration have 
agreed to a form of contract with the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the maintenance of the de- 
partment. 


.. Trouble is threatened with the Cheyenne 
Indians, who are reported to be still movirg 
porth through Colorado and Kansas. 


..The Republican and Democratie New 
York State Conventions will be held next 
week, at Saratoga and Syracuse. 


..- Yellow fever fs still spreading at Browns- 
ville, Texas, and Governor Roberts has made 
an appeal for aid. 


.... The Nevada Republicans have nominated 
Enoch Strother for governor, 


...The Tariff Commission is now sitting in 
the Western cities. 


FOREIGN. 


-..-A severe engagement between tle 
British and the Egyptians took place at Kas- 
sasin, on Saturday, the fighting lasting for 
about six hours, when the Egyptians were re- 
pulsed. There was alo an encounter st 
Meks bet ween the British and Bedonins. Fir- 
ing bas been heard in Alexandria in the direc 
tion of Lake Mareotis. The British loss in the 
engagement is placed at about eighty killed 
and wounded. The Khédive has given orders 
for the abolition of punishment by torture 
Turkish officials have submitted a fresh draft 
of a military convention, which it is though! 
will be signed to-morrow. The Salian ha 
finally degounced Arabi Pasha avd given bis 
support to the Khédive. 


«+.-The Russian mivister of war bas been 
injured by the fall of a bridge at Ishera, over 
which the Emperor and Empress had passed r 
few seconds before. 


..-It is reported that Germany has advirec 
the Porte to use moderation io dealing wit 
the Greek frontier question. 


.---The death is announced of the Right 
Hon. Sir George Gray, secretary for the Briti:b 
Home Department. 


..-Further trouble is apprehended between 
the Albanians and the Montenegrins. 


....The King of Corea bas been restored by 
the Chinese. 


..The cholera epidemic is spreading ir 
Manila 
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HOW TO PROMOTE CHRISTIAN 
NURTORE. 


** Form Societies of Christian Endeavor” 
replies the Rev. Frank E. Clark in the con- 
tribution which we print to-day under his 
name. This is also the reply of the author 
of the following communication: 


**How may the young be best reached and 
trained for the cause of Christ is a question 
of perennial interest to the Church. 

** One agency, among others, which endeavors 
in a modest way to answer this question, is the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. 
Established nearly two years ago, in Williston 
Church, Portland, Me., similar societies have 
been organized in many churches of all de- 
nominations and much good has in many 
cases been accomplished. This agency seeks 
to make child-religion a natural, sensible mat- 
ter, encourages frequent confession of Christ, 
and enables the pastor and leaders of the 
eburch to know just how the young converts 
progress. A conference of these societies has 
been formed, and it is hoped that by means of 
circular letters and in other ways each society 
may be rendered helpful toall the otbers. To 
this end all those who have entered into this 
special phase of the work or who intend to do 
so are invited to communicate with W. H. 
Pennell, Esq., Portland, Me., the President of 
the United Conference.” 

To all this we add a few points. 

(1.) We have an undisguised sympathy 
with both of these communications. The 
cause isa good one. Christian nurture is 
as old asthe Church and will live as long 
us the Church. It has been a need, it isa 
need, and it will be a need. We want it, 
must have it, and die daily without it; but 
how are we to get it? 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


(2.) We are afraid of The Society plan. 
That is the standing American way of 
doing things, toget upa society and have 
grand co-operative action; but this is a case 
where one may be better than many and 
co-operation pot so good as operation. Fill 
the country with societies, and nothing 
would be done until individuals began todo 
their individual duty. Why not begin in 
this way? Agreat society will not create 
opportunities. Good sense, a pair of open 
eyes, and a faithful heart make the best 
Society of Christian endeavor iv the world. 
Get your little world around you and be- 
gin operations at once. Have your circles, 
your meetings, your little societies. The 
Society for carrying on so simple a duty is 
pretty sure to be all society and very little 
Christian nurture. 

(8.) As faras association is needed, the 
church is all that is required. What is the 
church good for, if not to guide and sup- 
port Christian nurture and to call out 
Christian endeavor? It furnishes every re- 
quired opportunity, and the use of its 
agencies will not require a multiplication 
of agencies nor un increase of machinery. 
If organization is required, there is every 
chance in the world to organize through 
the church. If direct action on the young 
is desired, it can be done through the 
church. If there is need of an improved 
public opivion among Christians, the short- 
est path to reach them by is the church. 
And, moreover, the surest way of ruining 
the church and of taking all its life, pow- 
er, and usefulness out of it is to remove 
fiom its agency just such departments of 
work as this. Such a plan is a sort of 
plundering of the church of the most prof- 
itable parts of its business. 


(4.) Young people should not be crowded 
too far, nor too fast, nor into a kind of 
mature work they are vot fit to do; to ex- 
hort and preach when their minds are cal- 
low and their judgmente unformed. It is 
comparatively a small matter that their 
work is poor. We have learned to care less 
for that. The great thing is that it hurts 
the young workers and, instead of giving 
them nurture, burns them out. Their 
Christian zeal gets burned out by the time 
they reach the age when they need it most. 
And when they get old enough to be men, 
either the heart and life of their piety is 
worn out or they have dried up into a sort 
of little-manishness. They have not grown 
and cannot grow; but are set in a mold for 
the rest of their days, and the mold isa 
small one. 


The sam of it is, we want the Christian 
nurture and the Christian endeavor, but we 
want them writ smal] and not in capl- 
tals. We do not object to societies, but we 
are afraid of The Society of Christian En- 
deavor. Write and speak, preach and 
pray, bring together your pastors’ circles. 
Consecrated individualism is the line of 
power. Private faithfulness and private 
intelligence, private Christian ingenuity, 
wide-awakeness avd steady pressure are the 
surest and healthiest method. 

The temper of the times does not incline 
young people to take kindly to the Chris- 
tian nurture that is best and healthiest for 
them, nor, indeed, to any Christian nurture 
atall. We cannot help it; wecannot fight 
the nineteenth century; but we can wait 
and dothe best we can. It is much to bave 
right ideas ourselves and slip them in when 
wecap. There is a tremendous good at the 
bottom of this busy, rushing age. ‘‘ Shall 
we receive good at the band of God and 
shall we not receive evil?” There isa way 
out of all the incidental evils that come 
upon us in connection with every great 
good, and, surely, this is no exception. 
Happily, in the nineteenth century, and in 
thetweutieth, when the sun shines it will] be 
light and where a Christian man lives thers 
will be a society of Christian endeavor and 
of Christian nurture in full operation. 








PRESIDENT ARTHUR and his Cabinet very 
naturally desire that the State of New York 
should be Republican this Fall. Let us, then, 
say to the President that the best way for bim 
to secure this result will, in the matter of the 
Republican candidate for governor, be to keep 
bis bands off and let the Republicans of this 
state settle the question for themselves. Any 
atiempted {interference on bis part, by the use 
of Goverument patronage, will to the last de- 
gree be offensive toa majority of Republican 
voters. 





“LIBER AMORIS.” 


Werner the poets of America, as a 
class, have devoted themselves to the com- 
position of love poetry escapes our imme- 
diate recollection; but, if they had done so 
to any great extent, we think we should 
have remembered the circumstance. They 
have certainly written nothing like tne 
sonnets of Sidney, Shakespeare, or Spen- 
ser, the “Sonnets from the Portuguese,” 
of Mrs. Browning, or the impassioned 
lyrics of Burns. Mr. Bryant did in his 
younger years pen one or two pieces of 
which love was the apparent motive; but 
they were singularly frigid. Mr. Longfel- 
low avoided on principle the expression of 
his purely personal feelings in verse, and it 
did not come within the range of Mr. Whit- 
tier’s vehement sympathies avd principles. 
It is absent, of course, from the airy fan- 
tastes of Dr. Holmes; and, if one finds itin 
Poe, it is because he insists on putting it 
there, for it does not exist in his ‘‘ Heleas” 
and ** Aunabel Lees” and “‘ Ulalumes.”* 

Bearing these facts in mind, the begin- 
ping in Tae INDEPENDENT of a series of a 
dozen short poems by so distinguished a 
poet as Mr. R. H. Stoddard, under the gen- 
eral title of ‘* Liber Amoris,” will probably 
be regarded with considerable interest, for 
he bas not bitherto ranked among those 
who have obeyed the injunction of the 
Muse, and looked in his beart and written. 
Perhaps he has vot done so now, but only 
seemed to do so; for who can say, after all, 
that he is celebrating a woman, and oot a 
shadow? The most real of Byron’s poetic 
loves, Thyrza, has never been discovered, 
for the reason, no doubt, that she never 
existed. Whether the Muse of Mr. Stod- 
dard’s poems is equally intangible is a 
problem which the poems themselves may 
sclve and which we leave to the sagacity of 
our and his readers, who will find them 
hereafter in successive inttallmente But, 
whether they come from the heart or the 
head, we are sure that they are gems. 








SENATOR HILL’S LEGACY. 


Senator Hix, of Georgia, as is well 
known, recently died froma cancer of the 
tongue, which not only destroyed that 
organ, but extended its ravages to his 
throat, rendering him for weeks unable to 
speak or swallow any food without artifi- 
cial assistance. The Senator was a sufferer 
to a most appalling degree; yet, being a 
Christian, he accepted his situation with 
devout cheerfuluess and patiently and hope- 
fully waited for death to come to his relief. 
No partof his life so conspicuously illus- 
trates the fact that ‘the Christian is the 
highest style of man” as that which he 
speut in the sick-room, battling with disease 
in its most fearful form and confronted by 
inevitable death. 

The Senator made his will, giving to his 
wife and children his eurthly possessions. 
One of the items of this will reads as fol- 
lows: 

“I now give and bequeath to my wife 
and children that which some of them now 
possess, and which, I assure them, in full 
view of death, is far richer than gold and 
more to be desired than all human honors. 
God isa living God.and Christ came into 
the world to save sinners. I beg them to 
have faith in Jesus, for by this faith alone 
can they be saved.” 

We commend these words to the thought- 
ful consideration of our readers and would 
be glad to impress them with their signifi- 
cance and weight. Whatever they may 
think and however they may feel in life 
and health, when they come to the con- 
templation of death, as an event near at 
hand, they will be sensible of wants which 
no buman power can meet. They cap 
neither alienate their own natures nor sup- 
press anxious questions in respect to the 
future. Dying, in its changes, in its mys- 
terics, and in its possibilities, is an awful 
event, and it is not in human nature to 
play the Stoic when passing through it. 
There is a profound truth in the remark of 
Dr. Young: ‘* Fools men may live, but fools 
they cannot die.” 

That which every man needs to bridge 
the chasm of death and make bis passage 
over it cheerful and hopeful is religious 
faith—faith if a future life; faith in the 
God who made the world; faith that trusts 
the soul with its stupendous interests to the 
care and keeping of this God. This is the 
common want of ali the race, and to meet 
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this want, whether as anticipated by thought 
or felt in fact, God has revealed bimscif to 
men in the person of Jesus Christ and in the 
gracious pledges of promise through this 
Christ. Whether we shall be enabled to 
retire from this world cheered and anima- 
ted by a good hope for the next world, or 
whether the sun of lifeshall, at last, godown 
in gloom and darkness, will depend upon our 
relation of thought and feeling toward the 
biblical Christ. His office is that of a per- 
sonal Saviour io bebalf of all who sincerely 
believe in bim and accept him in this char- 
acter, and that, too, from the moment in 
which they thus believe. That all men need 
such a service as he proffers is as evident as 
their own existence. We do not see how 
they can dispense with this service, and 
elsewhere we find its equivalent. 

Senator Hill was exactly right when he 
caused to be written in bis will the declara- 
tion tbat ‘Christ came into the world to 
save sinners.” This is exactly what Christ 
said of himself, and what Paul said of bim, 
adding that the saying is ‘‘ worthy of all 
acceptation.” Science is very good in its 
place; yet it never taught a siuner how he 
can be saved. It never brought life and 
immortality to light, and never conforted 
asoultrembling oo the brink of eternity 
nor assured that soul of the favor of God. 
The moment thought projects itself into 
the purely spirit-realm, mere science, with 
its telescope, its microscope, its luboratory, 
its chemical analysis, its generalized facts, 
and its material empiricism, is as dumb as 
astatue. It makes no response and affords 
no light. It is just here that Jesus, who is 
the master and the monarch of the spirit- 
realm, steps in and says to an anxious and 
needy world: ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and | will give 
you rest.” He gives faith an opportunity 
to spread its wings and fly far beyond the 
utmost reach of science. 





THE FOSSIL FOOTPRINTS. 


AmeEnica seems to be the land of foot- 
prints. Itis true that fossil tracks have 
been found in England, Scotland, and Ger- 
many, but nowhere buve they been discov- 
ered in such abundance and variety as in 
the estuary muds of the Connecticut bard- 
ened into sandstone. Pennsylvania also 
has supplied her foot tracks of the Carbon- 
iferous period, and here and there a stray 
fossil print has been found in otber places. 
Some magnificent collections adorn our 
cabinets, of which that made by Dr. Hitch- 
cock, for Amberst College, is the chief. 

America has just supplied a new foot- 
print, which promises to eclipse iv interest 
all that huve gone before. It is said and 
believed to be that of a man, and is found 
in a Tertiary sandstone of the latest date, 
that of the last glacial period, probably, 
in Oarson, Nevada. Accompanying it 
are tracks of the mastodon and other 
animals of the period. Tiey sre found ia 
quarrying what was the bed of an ancient 
estusry and occur in regular scries. To 
the superficial observer the tracks appear 
to be unmistakably human. They are 
clearly rights and lefts, turn outward, are of 
about the right length and stride, and 
seem unmistakably made by abiped. They 
are remarkable, however, as showiog no toe 
prints and as showing an unexpected strad- 
dic from right to left, as the man, if such it 
was, walked. If it bea bumen track, the 
fout was clothed in large and wide rawhide 
or wooden sandals, which compelled the 


wearer to carry his feet wide apart, 
which tendency might be  ivereased 
by walking in deep mud. Professor 


Le Conte, a conservative geologist of the 
first rank, who has carefully examined 
casts of the tracks, cannot explain them in 
any other way than by supposing them to 
be human, but still prefers to hold his cov- 
clusion in suspense until other tracks have 
been opened in the quarry. The only other 
possible supposition is that the tracks were 
made by a quadruped whose hind foot 
covered the track of his fore foot. But 
Professor Le Conte says that he knows 
only two animals that could make « track 
at all resembling these—namely, the bear 
and the mylodon, a gigantic ground sloth, 
aud it is difficult \o regard them as made by 
either of these animals, because of the ab- 
sence of claw-marks. He prefers to await 
more evidence before coming te a conclu- 
sion. 
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And so do we. This is not, however, the 
first evidence we have of geological man in 
America. The discoveries of flint imple- 
ments near Treston, N. J., in gravel 
of the same glacial period as mentioned 
in Mr. Dawkins’s presidential paper ou 
the antiquity of man, which we publish this 
week, would render such a discovery as 
the present notimprobable. Lf, however, the 
footprints at Carson should prove to be 
gevuinely human, they will afford an evi- 
dence of the antiquity of map of the high- 
est value, as there can be no question either 
of fraud or that they were contempora- 
neous with the sandstope rocks. A great 
difficulty hitherto with remains found in 
caves and gravel has beep to convince 
doubters that they were not introduced at 
some later period. We can hardly doubt 
that it will be found worth while to make 
very extensive explorations of the locality. 
A single track a little out of line might 
show the mark of a forefoot vot quite cov- 
ered by the hind foot, which would prove 
the animal which made it to be a quad- 
ruped and not a biped. 


FAITH CURES. 


WE publish in our correspondence col- 
umns of this week a speech receatly de- 
Hivered by Dr. Spear before a meeting. of 
ministers, at Suratoga Springs, on the sub- 
ject of faith cure. The subject was the 
theme of discussion at three successive 
meetings. Atthe first of these meetings 
Dr. Eddy, of Detroit, opened the discussion 
in a somewhat elaborate speech and tovk 
ground in favor of the fuith-cure theory. 
At the next mecting Dr. Spear delivered the 
speech referred to. 

The essential point involved in this 
theory is whether diseases of the buman 
body can, in this age of the world, be 
cured and are cured by faith and prayer, 
independently of second causes ministering 
tothe result. If this bea fact, then the 
cure is effected by a miracle, and the mir- 
acle is wrought by a special exercise of 
God's power, in answer to the prayer of 
faith, The cure must be miraculous, 
since nobody pretends that prayer in 
itself, no matter how earvest or what 
amouut of faith may be exercised, is a 
natural method of curing disease, and that, 
like medicine applied to or taken into the 
body, it operates and prcduces its effects 
under the established laws of Nature. If 
A prays for B, who is dying with a cancer, 
and the praying cures the cancer, then the 
result must be due to a special interposi- 
tion of God’s power, in answer to the 
prayer, and not to any natural effect pro- 
duced upun the cancer by the praying; and 
this manifestly embodies the essential idea 
of « miracle. 

The faith-cure men claim the power to 
work such miracles by prayer and claim to 
have wrought them. They hold such rela- 
tions to the Deity that, in answer to their 
prayer, he steps out of the ordinary course 
of bis providence avd cures disease by a 
special action of divine power, avd that, 
too, independently of second causes. 
They profess to kvow this before- 
hand if the prayer of faith is made, 
and, when the cure is effected, they 
also know that it is in answer to such pray- 
ing. If the praying fails of the result, it is 
because the proper faith was not exercised, 
and not because the theory is built ona 
false assumption. If tbe whole Church 
were only of the mind of these faith-cure 
men and had the same faith in God and the 
same power with him that they have, then 
faith cure would not only be the common 
doctrine, but also the common experience of 
the Church. It is simply a low grade of 
spirituality that prevents the continuance 
of miracles in and with the Church in this 
form. 

Theoretically we have no objection to 
this doctrine—which to the well-informed 
reader of history is by no means a new 
thing under the sun—provided it is proved 
to be true by the Bible, or by experience, or 
by both. We are ready to believe it the 
moment it is established as a fact; and 
until it is so established by its advo- 
cates we think it safe to give them 
farther time and wait for further 
light. We donot deny its possibility, since 
we believe in a God who can work miracles 
whenever and wherever be pleases. What 
we want and fail to find, either in the Bible 














or out of it, is the evidence that God now 
miraculously cures disease in answer to 
prayer. 

On this question of fact we invite our 
readers to note the eight propositions which 
Dr. Spear presents in regard to it, not 
omittivg to read the classification and char- 
acterization which he gives of the faith- 
cure school. It will be time enough to re- 
ceive the doctrine when it is proved by 
adequate evidence, and until then we 
think it best for Christians who desire to 
keep possession of their common sense to 
act upon tbe principle of proving all things 
and holdiug fast to that which is true. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tuat there has been bribery of the jury in 
the Star Route case few people will doubt. 
As we write, itis only known that Miner and 
Rerdell are convicted, Turner acquitted, and 
that as to the others the jury is uvable to 
agree. That is, Brady aud the Dorseys, the very 
keys of the conspiracy, without whose guilt or 
the guilt of Brady, at least, it is impossible 
that avy one should be guilty of conspiracy, 
these rich men have escaped by a hung jury, 
some of whom, we fear, ought to be hanged; 
while twoof their tools, two men who never 
could have made the conspiracy cherged 
bave been convicted. We kvow that there 
have been altempts, gross and acknowl- 
edged attempts at bribery. The judge has 
anuounced the fact and it is beyond ques- 
tion. The abominable outrage of the attemp- 
ted bribery becomes almost certainly a success- 
ful outrage. The majesty of justice is 
ignominiously thwarted by money. As Judge 
Wylie says, the decent treatment of such 
harpies is to shoot them on the spot, or, at 
least, to spurn them with the foot. But we 
are not quite helpless. We hope that, at what_ 
ever expense to the state, the men who have 
escaped will be brought before another jury, 
more carefully drawn and more completely 
guarded, and that snotherchance may be given 
them to pay the penalty which they have now 
escaped. Wespeak strongly. We feel strong- 
ly, for good-bye to government if money can 
buy off justice. 








Tue Council at Quincy, 1))., called for next 
Tuesday, will be of great importance as giving 
the first clear indication how Western Congre- 
gationalism regards the more liberal views 
which bave secured recognition, though not 
always without a struggle, in the East. Mr. 
Thayer, the invited pastor, baving been ad- 
vised by the previous Council to cell] a larger 
one, his church has joined with him in calling 
a Council, the call for which we have seen. 
There are fifty-four churches and twelve indi- 
viduals invited from nine states. None have 
been invited who acted as members of the 
previous Council. Of the twenty churches in 
these nine states, baving a membership of over 
four hundred aod now witb pastors, fifteen are 
invited. Both of the Interior Congregational 
seminaries are represented—Oberlin by the 
president, Chicago by two professors. The 
college eburches of five Congregational col- 
leges are invited and professors from two 
others. Eight of the sixteen moderators of 
the Illinois State Association, now living in the 
state, are invited. The twenty churches ine 
vited from Illinois represent one-fourth of the 
membership of all the Congregational churches 
in the state—246 in number. Among the 
churches invited are the four largest in Iowa, 
four largest in Wisconsin, three largest in 
Michigan, five largest (next to Dr. Goodell’s, 
which was on the previous Council), in Mis- 
souri, two largest in Minnesota, two largest in 
Indiana, and the largest one in Obio. The 
question is fairly presented the Council in the 
letter-missive, which says: 

“The question of liberty within Congrega- 
tional lines which was raised by the action of 
the former Council is one which we bope to 
have answered according to the light and 
wisdom of this large representative body of 
Congregationalists of the Luterior.” 

We hope all invited, whichever way their 
opinions incline, will be present. 


Bissor Sermoor, of Springfield, Ill., has a 
comfortable sense of the singular importance 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, though we notice be does not 
call it by ite name. Is he ashamed of it? He 
says: 


“ Brethren, our position iu this land is one 
of tremendous responsibility. We cannot ex- 
agyeraie it. Weare put in trust of so much 
that, if we prove derelict and faithless, we 
bring spiritual disaster and ruin upon our 
whole country. Weare the one Holy Uutholic 
and Apostolic Church in this land. To our bands 
are confided the divine polity, the deposit of 
faith, the treasure of the mysteries of grace. 
the pease of the aposties in the pure and 
Pe ve a. We Lave these unsearch 

ricbes in possession not asa ard of 
merit. God only knows why we have them. 
We are no better than others who are desi 





1 at and 
aswel ‘ada'a tree gift to us. It 
is his election, choice of us, to be the recip- 
ients of his good things, and his best of good 
things, that we may dispense them to others.” 
Certainly, let the good man and bis Charch 
dispense them. Nevertheless, should he and 
bis “‘ prove derelict,” we humbly trust that 
there will be found some others, not so rich, 
perhaps, in ‘‘the divine polity” or the primi- 
tive liturgy, who will save the country from 
utter “spiritual disaster and ruin.” Some 
might say, plainly, ov reading such an in- 
genuous outpouring as is found in the extract 
above, that Bishop Seymonr is an ignorant and 
conceited bigot. We prefer to keep our 
thoughts to ourselvés, 


The Lutheran tells of a novel way of rais 
ing money for church purposes, which we 
cannot commend, except on the theory on 
which excuse is made for some German Mora- 
vian customs—namely, that such is the habit of 
the people and allowance must be made for 
people educated on different ideas. A Lutheran 
church in this country wanted a bell and did 
not want to pay for it. There was nothing 
peculiar about that, for itis quitea common 
thing for those who run the finances of a 
eburch, instead of putting their hands in their 
pockets and paying the Lord’s bills, to try by 
some roundabout way—fairs, lotteries, etc.—to 
ask the Devil to pay the expenses of runnitgthe 
Lord’s work. They are apt to find by and by that 
there is the Devil to pay in a very serious way. 
This particular Lutheran chureb, however, 
bad canvassed all the plaus they could imagine 
to make the Devil pay for their bell; and 
finally they hit upon the following, which really 
takes the palm. In each of the taverns and 
saloons in the vicinity of the church 
they put a little safe, with an opening 
to receive coins, and marked “For the 
chureh-bell”; but they knew that this 
alone offered no great inducement, but only 
the opportunity to give. 8o they offered 
that the proprietor of the saloon in whose safe 
the largest amount of money should be col- 
lected at the end of a givew period should be 
presented with ‘three dozen cut-glass beer- 
goblets, with his name cut on them.” This 
was a fine success. The young men and old 
flocked into the rival saloons, drank beer to 
the delight of the proprietors, praised the 
Lutheran Church, and went home boozy. 
When the banks were opened, it was found 
that $108.66 had been collected, and the 
.saloon which bad collécted $23.12 received 
the three dozen cut-glass beer-goblete, with 
the proprietor’s name cut on them, and was 
announced to the congregation on Sunday, 
we presume, with words of bearty gratitude 
and praise, in the presence of the jolly patrons, 
who retired from the church to the saloon, to 
talk about how handsomely the Prediger 
, acknowledged their generosity and to boast 
over the rival ealoon across the street. The 
bell will come in due time, and every Sunday 
will ring out its praise of good God and good 
beer. And the Devil will have bad his pay. 


Wirs all our respect for the senior editor of 
The Presbyterian Review, we cannot help seeing 
that he bas put himself ina strange position. 
A new way for an editor to increase the circa- 
lation and influence of a review, especially in 
avery orthodox body, like the Presbyterian, is 
to publish in the religious papers his personal 
impression that some of its articles are ‘* un- 
true and dangerous.’’ A new way for an ed- 
itor to escape criticism for the admission of 
such articles and to exalt his editorial function 
generally is to confess that he is so bound by 
the “‘ disagreeable conditions of a present part- 
nership” that he cannot help bimself, Anda 
new way to get prestige for one theological 
seminary, in a denomination like the Presby- 
terian, is to suggest that these untrue and dap- 
gerous opinions, which bave crept, like Egyp- 
tian frogs, into the Review in question, are also 
taught ‘‘in certain other seminaries’? in the 
same denomination. All which ways and de- 
vices, witb several others of like character, are 
exbibited iv the card of Dr. A. A. Hodge, pub- 
lished in The Hzaminer and recently noticed in 
our columns. 


Dz. 8. T. Lown hes found an indorser of 
his slanderous attack, in The Presbyterian, upon 
Union and Lane, in the person of Professor 
Kellogg, now teacher of theology in Allegheny 
Seminary, the institution from which the for- 
mer gentleman is understood to have retired 
by request. It strikes os that this endorse- 
mept comes with ill grace from ope who, dur- 
ing his brief career, has given no public evi- 
dence of extraordinary theological ability, ex- 
cept as bis premillennian notions may prove him 
to be an accomplished exegete. The fact that 
Dr. Kellogg has been permitted freely to air bis 
own heresy on this latter sabject in the pages 
of The Presbyterian Review (a heresy which is in 
direct antagonism to the Presbyterian Con- 
fession of Faith) is one which would have de- 
terred most men, possessing a delicate sense of 
propriety, from meddling much with this con- 
troversy respecting the alleged heresy of 
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others, published in the same magazine. Per- 
haps he judged it pradent (9 assure the Church 
that his institution, however out of line on the 
Premiliennium, is all right on these disputed 
polnts of biblical criticism. If we were com- 
pelled to choose between the teacdsing of the 
articles which Alleghenyso zealously repudi- 
ates andthe heresy which Allegheny, in the 
person of Dr. Kellogg, inculcates, we would 
unquestionably prefer the former, as far less 
likely to work practical mischief to the Vhurch 
and to her work in the salvation of the world. 





A VERY curious discovery attended the open- 
ing lately of a Buddhist mound, or “tope,”’ 
seventy feet across the base and thirty feet 
high, at Basseiv, near Bombay. Fortunately, it 
had never been opened before and its contents 
were quite undisturbed. A passage having 
been cut through the mound, there was found 
in the center and about twelve feet below its 
top a brick chamber, about two feet nine inches 
square. Inside this chamber was a round stone 
coffer, a foot high and two feet across, consist- 
ing of two closely-fitting disks, which were 
hollowed so as to make a circular cavity, eigh- 
teen inches across and ten inches deep. In- 
side the coffer was a copper casket, six inches 
high and wide, surrounded by a circle of eight 
copper images of seated Buddhas, each about 
six inches high. Inside the copper casket was 
asilver one, imbedded in gold flowers, glass 
beads, and precious stones ; inside that a stone 
one; inside that a crystal one; and inside that. 
a little round dome-topped gold box. In the 
gold box, covered with gold flowers, as bright 
as the day they were laid there, were thirteen 
little shreds of earthen ware, in honor of which 
all this labor had been taken. They are, be- 
yond question, precious Buddhist relics, and 
were stored away thus carefully to mark some 
successful relic-raid into Northern India, when 
relic-raiding was a favorite form of chivalry 
among Buddhist knights. It is confidently 
believed that they are chips of the ‘‘ true’’ beg- 
ging-bowl carried by Buddha. Fortunately a 
silver coin was found among the gold flowers 
aud gems surrounding the silver casket, which 
is believed to belong to the latter half of the 
second century A. D. The Buddhists wore 
great Christians in their reverence for relies. 


A SPECIMEN of a “faith cure’ is given in 
The Christian at Work by the Rev. 8. L. Gracey, 
a Methodist minister anda brother of J. T. 
Gracey, D.D., who is a considerable’ writer on 
fofeign missions. Mr. Gracey first’tells us 0 
little about Dr. Cullis, of Boston, from which 
we learn that he is an educated and cultivated 
regular practicing physician, that be has a 
Consumptives’ Home in Boston, with accom- 
modations for eighty patierts, a Spinal College 
for those suffering from spinal <iseases, a 
Cancer Home, a Fuaith-Cure Home, and various 
other missionary establishments, at home and 
abroad, for whose support the Lord provides, 
though “ nobody isaskedto giveanything.” Mr. 
Gracey’s wife bad been suffering for four years 
from ‘ap internal organic disease,’ which had 
rendered ber almost helpless most of that time. 
For nearly a year she had beev under the very 
best medical treatment at one of our best 


moval to Boston, it seemed to be impossible for 
ber to leave home and their church work for 
further necessary treatment, and she sought 
aid of the ablest physicians in Boston. She 
became worse and worse, and was almost in 
Gespair of ever being able to do any more work, 
either in the church or for her family, when a 
friend persuaded her to go and see Dr. Cullis. 
She was full of prejudice against his work and 
thought it almost presumptuous and fanaticalto 
think of being cured simply by faith in God and 
in answer to prayer without secondary means. 
Dr. Cullis finally talked her over, by dis- 
cussion of the Scripture promises, unti] she 
gave up her prejudices aud aeknowledged that 
faith cures are scriptural. Then he knelt and 
prayed with her, aud said: “* And now, O Lord, 
according to thy literal command ly thy serv- 
ant James, I anoint*ber with oil in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” And, placing the tips of bis fingers in 
a small salver of ofl, he touched her on the 
forehead. Waiting a moment, he continued 
the prayer: ** And just now we claim the ful- 
fillment of thy promise. Give this thy servant 
perfect and complete healing for Jesus’s sake.» 
Immediately ‘‘a strange sensation thrilled 
through her entire being like an electric shock, 
felt in every muscle, nerve, and fiber of her 
being, and she at once arose, saying: *‘ Doctor, 
I’m healed.”” He responded : 
“* Praise God from whom all blessings flow.’ 


“Now, remember, Mrs. Gracey, no more 
medicines. Take off and throw away all me- 
chanical supports. Use no more medicines 
trust aj] the time in God, and confess what he 
has done for you.”” She walked to Tremont 
Street and took the cars for home. She went 
there in a private carriage from a bed of sick- 
nese and severe suffering, almost unable to sit 
up for an hour spd never free from greet pain ; 





unable to walk a block in the street orgo up or 


sanitariums in New York State. On their re- ’ 
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aown-+tairs without lying down for a long 
while a/terward, to regain her strength and be 
restored to even moderate sufferiug. She came 
home eured and has been for two years since 
‘as entirely free from that trouble and as 
active and smart us a girl of eighteen.” All 
this is a very nice story. The weak point of it 
is that. we do not know that the ‘* organic dis- 
ease ’’ was reclly such, or, if such, thatit was 
not merely a symptom of a hysteric or nervous 
condition. The evidence of that is not given, 
and we are not told why prayer dues not as 
immediitely cure Dr, Cullis’s consumption 
and cancer and spinal desease pa ieuts. 
Those diseases seem to resin! modern faith. 


OF curious interest are the discoveries of a 
Singapore correspondent of the London Jims. 
All but one of them bave an antiquarian 
flavor; buc this one is certainly ingenious. 
We know not whether “ acorrespondent” is a 
merchant engaged iv the opium trade; but he 
bas certainly become aware that missionaries 
have taken astrong anti-opium attitude, and 
he has made it bis business to ascertain the 
why of their opposition Hedors vot seem to 
have considered that moral or philantbropic 
motives may bave moved them. He preferred 
to seek for motives of another kind, and be 
has found them, as an irgenious mind was 
bound to do. He says their motive io starting 
the anti-opium agitation is to conceal their 
own failure. ** Whether fo India, China, or 
elsewhere, the failure of the missiona:ies, 
according to their own standard, is uniform 
and complete.” We seem to have heard this 
before. ‘This discovery used to be made quite 
often formerly, And it used to be shown quite 
as o'ten (hat it was rather ap invevtion, a mir 
age; but it did not prevent new discoverers 
frum coming forward. This latest discoverer is, 
perhaps, the most wonderful of all, He finds 
thatthe “missionaries do not make converts,” 
‘They are a poor lot, vot representing even the 
best of the rank and file at home, men of small 
caliber, they present Christtwnity ip the “ form 
of a thorny paradox,” in fact, Christianity is 
but **a emali ingredient” of their sermons ; 
their success is *‘ altogether undesirable’; the 
exccllenoe of the heathen religions is not recog- 
nized ; there are only an insignificant 900,000 
of nominal Christians in India andonly ‘ 500,- 
000 historical Catholics” tn China. Finally, 
the converts are of the lowest class and their 
Christianity consists of a ** few forms added to 
the substrata of the old superstitions.”’ It Is 
not worth while to offer comments« on this 
silly trash. It is a curiosity, however, and 
perhaps as such the 7imes printed it. 


Lx respect tothe Sunday question which en- 
ters into the election campuign of Ohio, Sen 
ator Sherman, ta bis recent speech at Colum- 
bus, summed up his views and those of the 
Republicav Party in that state as follows: 


‘*The Sunday law muot either be enforced 
against the liquor-selier or it must be aban- 
dourd as to all other employments of life. 
The people of Ohio must now determine 
whether liquor may be sol! on Sunday and 
whether all business vocations and employ 
mevts of life may be pursued [reely and with- 
outlet or hindrance ov that day. It wonid be 
infamous f.1 the law to deny to the mechanic, 
the artisan, the trader, or the laborer the right 
to earn bis daily bresd on Sunday, and yet al- 
low with impunity the open exporure and sale 
of liquors of all kinds on Sunday, a8 well os 
week dayor night. It is oot advisable for 
those engaged in this business to force this 
issue. A tolerant public opinion may wink at 
vi: lations of Sunday laws or liquor laws; but 
when this violation is deman:ed as a rivht, in 
disrevard of a day of rest that is sanctified to 
the religious and is deemed wise by the legis- 
lature, they will creute a reaction that will 
lead to injustice I don’t want to see this 
made a politica) question ; but, if itis, 1 am in 
favor of the ways of our fathers—of the sanc- 
tity of one day of rest, when the secular em- 
ployments of life may be suspended and each 
for himself may worship or rest, sing or pray, 
or wander in the woods, or gather around the 
hearthstone with the children and the old folks, 
to spend the Sabbath-day according to their 
faith and their conscience.” 


The point involved is exceedingly well put. 
Unless the people of Obio purpose to abandon 
the day of reet altogether, they should see to 
it that HNquor selling has no more privileges on 
that daythan any other business, The suspens- 
fonof secular occupat!ons and employments 
should extend to all of them, excepting only 
works of necessity and mercy. This is the Re- 
publican position and it is clearly right. 





Tue Boston Advertiser contains a letter from 
Congressman Crapo, of Massachusetts, on the 
subject of political assessments, which has the 
right ring. We quote as follows: 


[am utterly opposed to the assessment of 
officeholders for political purposes. There can 
be no political exigency which will justify » 
compulsory demand upon them for money or 
other aid in carrying on elections. There are 
obvious reasons why the solicitation for con- 
tributions by members of Congress or by au- 
thority of a congressional committee from 
employés of the Government is specially ob- 
jectionable. The influence which members of 
Congress may be suppo-ed to exert under the 
present system fn making appointments to 
office gives to their circular a peculiar signif- 
cance. While a simple request from proper 









Pp to officeholders and other citizens te 
aidin meeting the legitimate and proper ex- 
penses of a pol tical campaign cannot rearon- 
ably be objected to, any form of application 
which, even indirectly, is or may be felt by the 
officeholder to be compulsory is censurable.” 
This is placing the matter in exactly the right 
light. Officeholders, of course, like all other 
citizens, are privileged to give whatever they 
choose for political purposes; but when they 
are asked to give under circumstaners that im- 
ply a virtual compulsion and are constrained 
to give, rather than do worse, 9s has been the 
general fact withthe system of political assess- 
meots, then the giving is compulsory and op- 
pressive. Why are officeholders selected for 
these assessments and bunied up as a class 
throughout the United States? Certainly, not 
because they are rich men and have a plenty 
of money to give, but because they are office- 
holders and will be likely to feel the pressure 
of their own situation. This the political tax- 
gatherers understand, and this power they 
mean to use for their own purposes. 








Jupee Wruie last week, after Attorney- 
General Brewster bad concluded his argument 
in the Star Route” trial, said that several 
members of the jury bad informed him of 
attempts to bribe them, and that he bad been 
iuformed that wiihin the last twenty-four 
hours * these wolves which have been around 
this jury bave become fierce and more deter- 
mined.”” The Judge denvunced the infamous 
attempt in the severest terms and declared 
that, afier the trial was completed, the whole 
matter should be investigated to the bottom, 
and that, if any person had been guilty of this 
high crime, they should be punished as thelaw 
directs. The language of the Judge madea 
sensation im the court-room, as well it might, 
Ifanybody has made the attempt to bribe a 
juror, or if any juror bas accepted a bribe, then 
a very high crime bas been committed, which 
should be promptly and severely punished, 
The foreman of the jury says that he was ap- 
proached in August; that bis brother jurors 
had also been approached with bribes; that 
the offers made were in large amounts; and 
that when the trialis ended he will give all 
the facts as they have come tohis knowledge 
There can bardly be a doubt thatthe attempt 
has been made, and this Is sufficient to consti- 
tute the crime. Who are the guilty parties 
and in whose interest was the crime comm- 
mitted? These are the questions to be 
answered, 





Tae Utah Commission bas adopted an oath 
for Mormons to take, before belog permitted to 
vote, which concludes as follows: 

‘| do further solemnly swear (or affirm 
that L am not a bigamist nor a polygamist ; 
that I am not a violator of the laws of the 
United States prohibiting bigamy or polyg 
amy; that | do not live or cohabit wito 
more than one woman in the marriage re- 
lation, nor does any relation exist between me 
and any woman which has been entered into 
or continued in violation of said laws of the 
United States prohibiting bizemy or polygamy; 
and [if a woman] that Iam not the wife of a 
polygamist, nor have I entered into relations 
with any man fn violation of the laws of the 
United States concerning polygamy or big 
amy.”’ 
the object of this oath is to eubmit to every 
Mormon the test which the law prescribes in 
respect to the right of votingend holding 
office in the Territory of Utab. It is submitted 
to men and women alike, because in that 
territory women are made voters by the loca! 
law, in order to increase the number of Mor 
mon votes. It was not to be expected that 
such an oath would be welcome to Mormons. 
and that it is not so Messrs. John Taylor, 
George Q. Cannon, and Joseph Smith give the 
most abundant evidence in their toflammator; 
address to the Mormons of Utah = Thes+ 
gentlemen style themselves *“ The First Presi- 
dency of the Church of Jesus Obrist of Latter 
Day Safuts,” and claim that they preach and 
practice polygamy by a divive right, as an 
essential part of thefr religion and witbal a 
the means of salvation. The law can and will 
hold no argument with them or their follower: 
onthis point. What they call a religious virtue 
it makes a crime and proposes to deal with it 
assuch. The people of the Uniced States by 
an overwhelming preponderance agree wit!) 
the law ; and, hence, the Mormons must quit 
their polygamy or take the legal conse- 
quences. 





Mr. Francis C. Bartow, of this city, ha: 
published a letter in the New York J:mes in 
which, after alluding to the well-known cause: 
of the Gould Conkling combination agains! 
Governor Cornell, be proceeds to say : 


‘* Nine-tenths of the opposition to the Gov 
ernor has arisen in the way and from the causes 
just mentioned. Not bis faults, but his vir- 
tues, not his evil doings, but his good deeds, 
threaten him with political ruin. It is not the 
indignation of honest citizens which assails 
him, bat the rage of men who have been 
baffled by his sturdy public virtue. These facts 
have been often stated; but they cannot be 
too frequently insisted on. Of course, it is not 
meant that none of the opposition to the Gov 
ernor is based on public and hovest grounds; 
but it fs undeniable that this latter opposition 





would have been entirely ineffectual and, fn- 
deed, would never have disclosed itself pub- 
licly, bad not Jay Gould and his allies made 
their attack. Never was the issue more clearly 
presented whethera public servant shall be 
destroyed simply because he bas done his duty. 
No issue and no question is able with 
this in importance, and upon the way in which 
it shall be disproved of depends the standard 
of public virtue which is to prevail in this state 
during this generation.” 


Were not in thought or feeling committed to 
the renomination of Governor Cornell as ayainst 
any other good and competent man whom the 
Republicans of this state might prefer ; but we 
are committed against the Gould-Conkling 
scheme of setting him aside, not because he 
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refuse to submit to the papal claims and it is 
ridiculous to pretend that they do. 

----A note from Pres. L. C. Seelye, of Smith. 
College, tells us that we were right in imnedt- 
ately concluding that there was absolately 
no truth in the report quoted by Col. Hig- 
ginson in The Woman's Journal that the gradu- 
ating class of Smith College were forbidden to 
select either a Unitarian or an Episcopalian to 
address them at their graduation. President 
Seelye says: 

‘At our first two commencements hoth the 
Episcopalian and Unitarian denominations 
were represented by the speakers, and in each 





has done wrong, but because he has faithfully 
served the public and set bis foot on a system 
of jobbery. The people ought to sustain Gov- 
ernor Cornell and the Republican Party ought 
to renominate him, not only because he has 
been an excellent governor, but as a rebuke to 
the infamous conspiracy which is seeking to 
destroy bim, 


THE doctrine of the English common law, 
from time immemorial, has been that married 
woinen can have no property rights, and that 
whatever property they may have possessed 
prior to marriage becomes at once vested in 
their husbands. This theory excluded them 
from all the rights of contract. They could 
celther buy nor sell, except as the agents of 
their husbands. The practice under this theory 
hasled toa great amount of injustice to the 
rights of married women. Both the theory 
and the practice have in this country been 
abrogated by special statutes. In nearly all 
if not all the American states married women 
are legally competent to hold and manage 
separate estates, to make con'racts, to con- 
duct business in their own names, to devise by 
wills, and,in general, to do all things in re- 
spect to the possession and use of property 
that are allowable to unmarried women. 
They do not sacrifice these rights by 
entering into the marriage relation. Con- 
servative England bas at length marched 
in the line of modern progress on this sub- 
ject. The Married Woman’s Property Bill, 
recently passed by both houses of Parlia- 
ment, repeals the unjust usages and provisions 
of the common law, which made the husband 
the absolute owner of his wife’s property and 
almost the absolute owner of ber person, and 
authorizes her to bold and dispose of property 
and make contracts, as if she were a single 
woman. Blackstone, if he were now alive, with 
the thoughts be had when alive, would think 
this a very strange innovation upon the good 
old common lawof England, which allowed tbe 
husband reasonably to punish bis wife for any 
act of disobedience and regarded her as bis 
slave, rather than as his companion and equal. 
Modern thought has outgrown this common 
law, and England, though moving very slowly, 
has at length yielded to ite power. This 
growth, as we have no doubt, will continue 
until women are politically enfranchised and 
vote on the same basis as men. 


.... It is pleasant to have it pretty nearly set- 
tled that John Bunyan was not a gipsy, as has 
been supposed by some who made too much of 
the fact that he was a tinker. His ancestors 
were living a hundred years before his birth. 
An o/d tradition at Elston makes him to have 
been born at a place in Eastfield of the parish 
still called Bunyan’s End. A fragment of 
a Court Roll of 1542 mentions the place as 
“ Bonyon’s End” and mentions “‘ Thomas Bon- 
yon” as living there. He is described as @ 
laborer and his wife as a brewer of beer and a 
**baker of human bread.’? She is mentioced 
as having been fined six or eight times in six 
years for not giving tbe right weigbt of bread. 
The wills of John Bunyan’s father and grand- 
father have been found, from which we learn 
that his father was the first tinker of the 
family, a ‘‘ braseyer,”’ while bis grandfather, 
‘Thomas Bonyon’’ describes himself as a 
**pettie chapman.”” The family lived in the 
same cottage and cultivated the same land 
certainly from 1542 to 1641, or probably much 
earlier, which is utterly fatal to the theory of 
gipey blood. 


....8ome time ago we spoke of the people of 
Brazil, Mexico, France, Spain, and Italy as hav- 
ing ‘set themselves against the papal claims,” 
and were taken to task therefor by Zhe Uuth- 
oie Telegraph ; but here is The Freeman’s Jour- 
-al,a Catholic paper, under the heading ‘* In- 
comprehensible,’ declaring that ‘‘the atti- 
tude of Catholics in so-called Catholic coun- 
tries must remain a mystery to Catholics in 
this pert of the world.”” Then it goes on to 
say that ** France is a Catholic country. The 
Catholics outnumber,” etc. “And yet the vilest 
outrages are committed,” ete. Then it speaks 
of Italv, certainly a Catholic country. “In 
Rome the Pope cannot walk ip the street lest he 
he insulted and attacked. Who would defend 
him? Not the craven Catholics, who fear 
theirown shadow and to whom the cowardly 
Garibaldian is brave,” etec., etc. Of course, 
everybody knows that the Catholic countrtes 





ding year, to my persona! knowledge, 
have prominent gentlemen from both of those 
denominations, said to have been proscribed, 
been invited to address us. Im no case have 
the students been forbidden to select speakers 
from apy denomination, or have they been at 
all restricted in their ecclesiastical prefer- 
ences.”’ 

Of course not. It goes without saying. 


-++-Dhe Alliance, whose editor, Mr. Miln, was 
one of the speakers at the Free. Thinkers’ Con- 
gress, at Watkins Glep, does not approve of 
their establi~bing a free-thinkers’ university. 
He says that ‘‘ the part of wisdom would seem 
to be to leave the work of education to agnos- 
tic Harvard and Cornell, which are swiftly aud 
certainly manufacturing the advocates of the 
broaier philosophy of modern times. That is 
smaitand flippant enough; but it is not true 
that these institutions are Agnostic. Proba- 
bly it would be difficult to find more than one 
ortwo Agnostic professors in vither of them. 
And the statistics of Harvard have shown year 
after year that the large majority of the stu- 
dents are Christian believers, and we have no 
doubt tLis is true of Cornell also. There are 
unbelieving teachers, we doubt not, and stu- 
dents may be influenced by them: but influ- 
ence is mixed all over the world—except in 
eluisters, 

-.--One of the most amazing Occurrences we 
ever heard of is the publication of a va.d bya 
Northern Methodist minisier iv Birmingham, 
Ala., as follows: 

‘* EDITORS AGE: 

**In view of certain Cceurrences and a mis- 
apprehension which exists in the minds of 
some, [ desire to make the following statement 
through the cojumns of your paper. 

**The First Methodist Episcopal Chureh in 
this city, of which I am pastor, is for white 
persons exclusively and colored persons are 
not invited or expected to attend. 


“ E. H. Kine. 
“ BIRMINGHAM, Aug. 22d, 1882." 


We cannot believe that Northern Methodism 
bas fallen so low as this. This man King can- 
not represent the policy of the Church iv the 
South. It cannot be that the process of 
drawing the ‘‘ color line” which we saw begun 
a few years ago with amazement and grief has 
led tothis. It is monstrous, 


«...We are pleased to see in The Interior an 
indignant protest from the pen of George C. 
Noyes, D.D., against the ‘‘schismatic utter- 
ances ’’ of Dr. 8. ‘I. Lowrie in The Preabyterian, 
The writer, he says, ‘‘ makes a direct and un- 
disguised appexl to all who are like minded 
with bimeelf to unite in divisive and schismat- 
fe action.” He concludes: 

“Men who are still young can well remem- 
ber when it was accounted rank heresy to deny 
that the world was made in six natu:al days. 
Now the denial is the accepted truth, and is 
easily rec neiled with the teaching of the 
Bible, which was once thought to be put in 
eopardy by this bold and dangerous heresy. 

t is quite certain that the Bible will stand, 
and it may be that come of the criticisms 
which are now looked upon as dangerons will 
be found to be, not in conflict, but in harmony 
with it and affording a fuller disclosure of the 
truth by,which men are to be made wise unto 
salvation.” 

...-Arabi Pacha bas been testing the strength 
of the British forces at Kassasin and the mettle 
of his own. He contrived his first clever 
movement in trying to catch Sir Garnet on 
the flank; but bis hosts were speedily forced 
to retire, with considerable loss. He means toe 
contest a8 sharply as he can the advance of 
the enemy; and perhaps the decisive battle of 
the campaign may be fought between Kassasin 
and Zagazig. The war tas been pressed as 
few wars have been fo bistory; but even the 
celeritv of Gen. Wolseley is dilatory languor 
ia the judgment of such military critics as the 
Herald and Gen. McClellan. 

....-The Cutholie Telegraph hopes the “ de- 
scendants of the Caliphs will rival the valor of 
their ancestors and again become victors in 
the strife.’? This hope that Arabi will win is 
not simply out of enite against England. There 
seem to be a strange sympathy between the 
Vatican and the Porte. The Pope pave his 
heartiest wishes fo the Sultan when he was 
contending agains! Nussia. Moslemism would 
seem, then, to be better than Greek or English 
or any other Christianity save the Latin. 


...-Colonel Bayne, of Pennsylvania, who 
was a member of the last House of Representa- 
tives, is one of the most determined of the 
auti-Cameron Republicans of that state. . Mr. 
Cameron, in ordet to punish bim, bas done hie 
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utmost !o prevent bis renomination; and the 
result is that out of the one hundred and twen- 
ty delegates who composed the nominating 
convention, ove hundred and nine were Bayne 
delegates. This does not look much like a de- 
feat, except for Senator Cameron. 


....The pretense of Ex-Senator Conkling 
ond his followers that Governor Cornell cannot 
be elected, if nominated. is a mere sham to 
prevent his nomination. If it means that they 
will not support bim in the event of his nom- 
{nation, then it means that they will have made 
up theif minds to be traitors to the party, un- 
less they are pefmitted to control its action. 
We believe that Governor Corne!! isthestrong- 
est man whom the party can present for the 
suffrages of the people. 


..-The correspondent of the New York 
Tribune who for several weeks has been care- 
fully studying Pennsylvania politics is con- 
fident that the vote of the Independent Repub- 
licans will not be less than one hundred thou- 
saud, with a fair prospect of reaching one 
hundred and fifty thousand. Republican defeat 
is inevitable unless the two wings of the party 
shall be united before election day. So much 
for having a“ pelitical boss’? whose motto is 
* Rule or ruin.” 


.. The Advance makes one onission in its 
admirable presentation of the growth of Con- 
yregationalism in the West in the last twenty 
years. It shows that iu Dlinois, Iowa, Mis- 
sourl, Kansas, and Minnesota during that time 
the number of Congregational communicants 
has increased from two to five or six fold, and 
that the same is true of the cities, as well as the 
country. But it does not show whether the 
focrease has kept pace with the increase of 
population. 


--The Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
haa decided that Chinese merchants residing 
in this country, who goto China, must, under 
the recent legislation of Congress, obtain a 
evrtificate from their own government, in order 
to return to the United States, just as Chinese 
merchanis coming bere for the first time must 
do. This may be a correct construction of the 
law ; but, if so, thea the law flies right in the 
face of the Burlingame Treaty. 


..A triend, who ought to be well tnformed, 
ateures us that our language in reference to 
Dr, 8. T. Lowrie conveye an impression which 
does infustice tothat gentleman, He assures 
us that the circular letter from the students of 
Allegheny Seminary, asking him to resign, 
was not called out by their conviction that he 
was au incompetent scholar, but that he did 
not have the gift of adapting himself to the 
work of teaching. 

... The Florida United States officials have 
not been assessed so vigorously as some 
others. A postmasterin that state writes us: 

“*T have received a request to contribute, in 
which no sum is mentioned, and this request 
bas never been repeated. I bave not as yet 
made any contribution or any reply to the re- 
quest. If others have been treated as I bave, 
your editorial is not sustained by the facts.’’ 


.-President Potter is not so fortunate as 
President Bartlett. By the narrowest major- 
ity, one only. the trustees, while dismissing the 
charges of the faculty, respectfully request 
his resignation. One member was absent, 
whose presegpce would have madethe votea 
tie, The public can know too little of the case 
to give an intelligent judgment and can do 
little more than trust that of the trustees. 

----Senator David Davis, of Illinois, is try- 
ing bard to 6x things so as to be re-elected to 
the Senate of the United States. If the Repub- 
licans control the next legislature of that 
state, as seems vow strongly probable, their 
better way will be to dispense with the services 
of Senator Davis and put areliable Republi- 
can in bis place. He is just one of those men 
whom the party cannot safely trust. 

.-The Jobu Kelley Democrats of this city 
have resulyed to send delegates tothe Demo- 
cratic State Convention, to be held the 2ist 
inst., at Syracuse.with the moral certainty that 
these delegates will be excluded from the con- 
vention. What will Joho Kelley then do, 
especially in view of the fact that che Demo 
cratic Party cannot succeed in this state with- 
out the support of his followers? 

eoeeT be bill of the Archbishops forthe re- 
lease of the Rev. 8. F. Green failed, and the 
poor man, who has been {n jai! elghteer months, 
begins to be hopeless. He is said to be 
wasted. His coutinued long imprisonment is 
a credit neither to the government por to 
himself. He bas been often reminded that his 
prison-door is locked on the inside. 

.«.-Dr. Bright shows very conclusively, in 
two letters to The Breomiver, that it was only 
on thesuggestion of officers of the American 
Bible Society that the Baptists applied for a 
small appropriation for Burmese and Karen 
Scriptures, which was so unexpectedly rejected. 
There has been great blundering in the matter. 

..«eThe public would be glad to know what 
& the price paid by Jay Gould to the New 





York Herald for its setvices in helpiog to run 
tbe anti-Cornell “machine,” and spouting for | 
Wadsworth, with no intention or expectation 
of waking him a candidate for governor in 
this state. How much does the service cost ? 

.+..The practical effect of the recent law in 
California which authorizes jurors, in return- 
ing a verdict for murder in the first degree, to 
decide that the penalty shall be imprisonment 
for life, is virtually to repeal the death penal- 
ty altovether in that state. The jurors are 
sure to fix the milder punishment. 


«-.It would be well for the Republicans of 
this state to keep in mind Mr. Jay Gould’s 
celebrated avowal: “1 am a Democrat in 
Democratic counties, a Republican in Repub- 
lican counties, but an Erie man at all times.” 
That is to say, J am anything that will belp Jay 
Gould’s stock jobbing. 

- Bays The Advance : 


” The Christian Reyister and other exchanges 
will please remember that The Advance did not 
endorse the viewa of its correspondent who 
epoke of the late Mr. Emerson as a pagan 
philo-opher.” 


THE INDEPENDENT would not hesitate to speak 
of him as such. 


.-Governor Crittenden, of Missouri, who 
ougbt to have been impeached for his conduct 
in the Jesse James busivess, has recently been 
welcomed with honorary compliments in the 
city of Cincinnati. His reception is not cred- 
itable to the morai sense of that city. 

..-.We ought to spell it ‘* Nine /ailers make 
aman” and not. tilors. The origin of the 
phrase was, in tolling the death, alter tolling 
the age, to follow with nine strokes, called 
tuilers, if the deceased was a man. So it would 
be said ‘* Nine tailers make a man.” 


..Tbe Gould-Conkling party is haviox 
very poor success in St. Lawrence Comnnty, 
that vave 7,913 majority for General Garfield 
The Republicans of that county are in favor 
of the renomination of Governor Cornell, al- 
miost to a man. 


.. We should have spoken last week of Dr. 
I P. Warren as having been, at the time of the 
discussion of Dr. Buslinell’s case, a member of 
the Connecticut General Association, which 
decided it, and not of the Hartford Central As- 
sociation. 


,.. Secretary Folger is reported to have for- 
bidden ‘he collector of the congressional eom- 
mittee from levying political contributions in 
the Treasury Department at Wasbiuvgton. 
This, if true, is much to his credit. 

-eeeThe great funeral parade made over 
“Chip Smith,” the vavabond and murderer 
who was recently hung at New Haven. does 
not tell well for the good sense of that city. 

....The Sunday-school lesson for September 
Mth being the quarterly review, the usual 
notes on the lesson are omitted this week, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Supscriptions should be renewed at 
léast TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given ou the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January 1st, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
Junuary 1st, 1882, wili be coutinued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by prompily renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more friends or neighbors to join in order- 
ing THE INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same ut the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5 or five subscriptions $10. 
Sivgie subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
couotry which is sold below $2 per anpum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that Toe INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would bean immense accession 
to our subscription list. 

We thank a bost of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 
——————————_— 


Lublisher’s Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds. Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


BIG PRIZE FOR SOMEBODY 
will be found by the woman who values a beautiful 
soft skin and clear complexion in *‘Champlin's 
squid Pearl.” It is not avile nostrum, buta pure 


and, siecece, fon, that is highly recom 
pope bay a‘iobs Yat of acme ladies, im public 


AN OHIO SURGEON, 
during the War, from exposure, contracted 
~~ LUNG BALSAM, sad says, 
ALLEN’S and says: “I have 
we pvancy in tating thet iowa by Ube ae of Your 
that I am new alive and enjoying health.” 








| overthe entire country, 





A GOOD GUN. 


Tuk merfts of the Parker Shot-gun are recognize” 
No one who bas. ever used 
this un can say that if fs not carefully and thoronrh 
Wy made aud provided with the latest improvements. 

hese Guse beve the toplever and are all made withthe 
improved check h and pin, fore-end lock, oxteu 
ston rib, solld head splungers. and rebounding loc’ 
Full particulars regarding the Parker gun may be 
obtained ip a catalogue, which will be mailed free by 

addressing Parkér Bro’s, Meriden,Conn. An tilusir:.- 
tlon of this gut appears on the last page. 





Tr notice of our readers is called to the advertise- 
ment of Ridge’s Food,in another column. At this 
season, when so many little ones are suffering trom 
insuffictent food ry the various diseases incident tu 
the heated term, itis with pleasure we cali attentior 
to an article which is not @ medicineand which, by 
fifteen years of use here and twenty-five in England, 
hes justly merited th Tank it holds with the public. 
All interested are invited to send to WooLrica & Co, 

Palmer, Mass., for pamphlet treating of Care of In’ 
fants, Composition of the Food, ete. 


8‘EAM HEATING. 


How shall we warm the house? isa question (hat 
every householder asks at this season of the year. Let 
such persons write to the well-xnown firm of LE Bos 
QUET Bros., of Union Street. Boston, for the de- 
scriptive pamphle et regarding their Setenwates Steam 
heating Apparatus, as they will obtain much inter- 
A speeialty is aes of heatin: 





esting information. 
private residences. 


DIED. 


CuILD.—Mrs, Nancy Tyler Child was born at 
Hopkinton, N. H., May 4th, 1709. She was married 
to the Rev. Eber Child, a Congregational minister, 
For twenty years he was a faithful and successful 
laborer in the vineyard vf the Lord and throug! 
every stage of his labors she stayed up J Rapes 
in every good word and work. ey em to 
Ww ‘scons in early days, while it wes ye’ rn 1" rri 
tory ft a widow in lees than a year after, with 
five helpless children, a stranger in a sirange land, 
her brave heart failed not, and she toiled on throug! 
many trials, and saw her children grow to be good 
and useful citizens and members of society. Her 
labors het oe Bg 4 ned with success, even though she 
was “ tried as by fire.” Mrs. Child was considered a 
very re’ markahie woman by all who knew her, not 
only for her Christian —— but her strone in 
tellect and wonderful memo She_ remembered 
distinctly times as far in the 1 past as Jefferson's ad- 
ministration, and 2 she loved to recall incident: 
not only of those early P 





pace with all the political events a questions of 
the day. e wasa mont w y representative of 
the grand old i agh of New Eneland people that ro 
rap'd)y are passing from our midst. She passed away 
peacefully end calmly, “like one who wraps the 
drapery of bis couch about him and lies down to 
pleasant “reems.” 
Of her nc fitter words can be said than she was a 
“ Perfect woman, nobly planned, 
Born to comfort and command.” 








pence 
——— 


RELIGIOUS N NOTICES. — 


MERICAN MISSIONARY ASSO- 
nnual —_ asked for 
demanded for 
the Nrontt of the year, closing Septem 20th. If the 
fC er qe 
increase over last year, there wonld have be 


34 
will be needed In ge to make good that total. 
And so we state the case, that all who have mone s 
in hand for the A. M. A. may forward them, that col- 
lestions seneet may ys ot Be sehen, end that gener- 
ous friends may respon je emercenc: 

fe wu. E STRIEBY. Cor, Sec. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


OUSEK EEPER WANTED fo for 0 small fam- 
ily, to go to Washington, D. C.,in October. One 
ro, Po 5 2 Re 1 comee 2 LE, between 40 
nd 50 a y address with references, 
“WASHINGTON,” P.O, Box 2019, New York « ity. 


SMALL FRUITS, GRAPE VINES. 
E. P. rs 


All the 
beading, novelti:'s Prices 

reasonable. pmanegnes free. Fal 

p'ant. 1 


"HOVS’ DEPAATMENT, 


The Boys’ Department in either of the retail ware. 
rooms of BaLpwis, the Clothier (New York or 
Brooklyn), contains one-third more clothing than any 
other retail store in elther city and three times more 
than a large majority of them. The fabrics are espe 
ae adapted to school wear, ingen -school wear, 





re. 
tall stores, northeast corner of Canal Street and 
: oh ew Yok, and the “Baldwin Building,” 
rooklyn 

Thirty salesmen are employed in the Boys’ pepest 
ments of the two stores of BaLpwu, the Clot 

New York and Brooklyn. Every one of the salesmen 
understands bis business; every lite and 
accommodating; 
goods with the sam 
only to examine as to those who wish to buy. “any 
purchase that is + Naatiatactory, if if iste ly re- 
turned, may x e be re- 

funded. The greatest Tariety of school sa suite and Sun. 
— ee ever bye ~y Ay any retail clothing store 


Baldwin, the Clothier’s, 


ICHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & CO. 


232 & 234-WATER ST., N.Y. 


ere 






for City ° “Co t 

r Coun 
d Fire ite tally comple wih with 
Established 1819, Send for circ 


A Rapidly Increasing Demand for 








Hotels, and Famili) itis specially ann by the 
2 y 
a 
tra Sas a Yelovenring _eanapoee imparting bright- 
PLATES ON STOVES, 
The Best Polisher for Silver and Plated 


‘Ware, Plate Gises, Bhow Cases, etc., ete. 
BUY NO OTHER. 





MOORE BRO’S GENERAL COW DRINK. 


The only preventive of * Milk Vever,’’ 
a “ Garget,’? Climatic Fevers,’’ 
‘* Red W. ig? 9 46 Black Leg,’’ ete. 
For fevers m gi A diseases of “olf, generally it is 
v a rival. 60 cents ea 
MOORE, M. R. C. V.8., was recently cattle 

hom a inspector for the British Government. 

Wi rite MOOKE BRO'S, Albany, N. ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Attention, ‘Book Buyers! Big Pay to ‘Agents t! 
FARMERS, angracerrts Mill Owners, 


Builder age 
Merchants, ete., will find in Mooxs's t Absier 
AND COMPLETE MECHANIC, a Work con taimlig M 1016 +7) 
Engravings, 461 ‘abies, and over_1 000 jndustrial Facts, 
Calculations, res, Secrets, Rules, ete., of rare utility 
Trades. A §5 book free by_mail for’ $2.0, worth its 
‘old toany Mechanic, Farmer, or Tappess oan. 
sire sale everywhere Anti Ong 
er has raid 
Terms, and 


3000 Standard jooks, addresa 
kman street, New York. 





po th or near} 


Send for our Speci») 


NATIONAL BOOK 00.73 
Circulars of Books, on 
which you can make 


AGINTS = 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


124 Nassau Street. New York City. 


ntertnining! 


“SULIA MCNAIR WRIGHT'S 
New Boots ** PRACTICAL LIFE” 
hand yolume, G0O disc 
vidual Culture. Y Ediquette, ‘Burhuews, Er e, et et 
tev. Theo. L.¢ Cayler,D DM op aay: “Jam quite deliyhi. 
wtth tts admirable view, @ suggestions, Zt 
ough to be in every house, 
he C ventral 1 Hatint Bt. Louis, Mo., says: “It ts a 
Pat: ly good 
The Interior, ‘Chicas, Baye: “Ft strikes us as the solid. 
est and best from her 
The Pi a by chthetan Advocate says: “I's lee 
eons need to be (aught and enforced in every household,” 
Clear type, artintic | 7. ng, ma mage ncens JSull page cole 
omsrs, Want ANT “> Witrwt ‘Bena nd for partion 
vRE, 
ee OT McCURDY & COn Pa 





ee | 
om ned ce ‘new pte hy just published. entiticu 


‘OUR WILD INDIANS 





ata uction 

SEN. MERMAN, 5. This | , First-class on 
work onteells all others 18 te te tnand ig the fasten nev 
aa tn book ers a dare. 


ver published. Agents average 1 
h thousand in prem. First claws AGENTS WANTED. 
rel bea Territory Metra Terms given 


nd 
A. & WORT WINSTON & 0... Hartford, Cann. 





MONTH an?‘ board tn your county. Me n 
$47 :: or Ladies. Pleasant bus'ness. Address 
P. W. Zreeien & Co., Box 83, Phil’a, Pa. 








HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


THE BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON'S GRANDEST HOTEL. 


Boylston and Clarendon Streets. 
| BARNES & DUNKLEE, Preprictors, _ 


~ UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
THE AMERICAN. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


Centrally located, between Grand Union and Untied 
States Hotels. First-class appointments. All Modern 
Im Ce for S00 Quests.) ph Heat. ferram ne 
dations for ues' n from June lat to O- 
ber 1 VARNITAM & BUSH. 


DELAVAN HCUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


This large end popular poset be on May Ist pacs 
under our wenegees ~ a We shall at once meke ex. 
tensive chenges and mprovernents-redecorating, 
painting. and “pk ... the whole hovee. 


T. ROESSLE, SON &CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 


NDA K8.—TUPPER LAKE HOUSE 


OA DIE : 
wre sept Strictly first class; lichted 
rs and principal 


replaces in 
r day,$14 to $17 per week. Ad- 
RE, Saranac Lake, Franklin Coun- 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LIMITED! 


D peo we EL1. JES. VEGETA- 
CANNE ou bi 














reacknom edged nn ‘he best, \ Fruits 


pi 
ona and ‘ells cked tb glass and tin.” 
al ay Morr ws hoa 
ice- 


ONEIDA COMM munity, N. ¥. 


pratense tN 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY RAILROAD. 


The Great Trunk Line to the Southwest. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, NEW 
ORLEANS, KNOXVILLE, 
ATLANTA, CHATTA- 
NOOGA, MEMPHIS. 

‘ew Orleans Ex leaves New kK at 7:55 P.M.; 
pitieaeiphin 11: PPM: Harrisburg, $50 red 
his Express leaves New York at 430 A.M; 
philadelphia, 8:10 A.M.; Harris! gas 1:25 A.M. me 
i Sl r, New York to Chattanooga, 
aie to New On ns, on New Orleans Express. 
Parlor Car, Leighton Sleeper, Philadelphia to Lu- 
ray, Luray to Memphis, on phis Express. 
THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE PEERLESS 
CAVERNS OF LURAY, 


in the juminated the 
the only caverns ip the a, a by 


NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, 
one of the temerkable Sreahe of oun of Laake, 
and popular and fa 
VIRGINIA aaa. 
Quick Transit, Superior A dati No Dust. 


Ask for Tickets via Shenandoah Valley R. i. 
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Financial, 


THE SYSTEM OF BULLION PAY- 
MENTS. 

Wuen Great Brituin was anxiously dis 
cussing the question of remedies in order to 
get rid of the evils of paper money, Mr. 
Ricardo, an eminent political economist, 
published a pamphlet, entitled ‘* Proposals 
for an Economical and Secure Currency.” 
The object of the pamphlet, which ap- 
peared in 1817, was to show how bank- 
notes could be kept at par with gold with- 
out requiring the circulation of any gold 
coin, The system was that of bullion pay- 
ments. The first element of the plan was 
that the Bank of England should, at all 
times, on presentution by the holders, be re- 
quired to give an ounce of standard gold 
bullion for every sum of £3 17s. 103d. in 
itsown votes. This being the mint price 
of an ounce of gold, the notes of the Bank 
of England would be maintained at the 
same level by being thus exchangeable for 
bullion, and the Bank would be guarded 
against any overissue of its own paper by 
the necessity of redeeming it in this way 
The bullion thus paid out in gold bars 
would not bein the form convenient for 
use as money, and, hence, would not, to 
apy considerable extent, enter into the cir- 
culation, while it would keep the notes of 
the Bank of Eovland at its own level of 
vaiue, 

The second clement was to make the 
notes of all the other banks of the country 
exchangeable over their own counters, at the 
pleasure of the holders, for the notes of the 
Benk of England, and not for gold at all. 
This would keep these notes at par with Bank 
of England notes and dispense with the 
necessity, 60 faras the country banks are 
concerned, of having any gold on band. 
Their notes would circulate on the credit 
furnished by their exchangeableness into 
those of the Bank of Engiand. 

The third feature of the plan was to re- 
quire all the banks, with the exception of 
the Bank of England, 'o place in the hands 
of the govefnment securities amply suffi- 
cient to cover all the notes issued by them, 
to he held as a guaranty for their payment, 
in the way provided for by the plan itself. 
This was designed to insure the solvency 
of the country banks, They could issue no 
more paper than they could thus guarantee; 
and, hence, their solvency would be equal 
to that of the Bank of England and their 
notes circulate at the same value. Their 
bankruptcy would be rendered impossible 
so long as the Bank of England remained 
sound. Individuals or associations could 
not go into the business of issuing notes 
payable on demand without thus securing 
their convertibility into the notes of the 
Bank of England. 

The plan of Mr Ricardo was reccom- 
mended by the committees of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, appointed in 1819, 
as a temporary measure, with the restric- 
tion that the Bank of England should not 
be called upon for any less quantity of bul- 
lion than sixty ounces, The recommend- 
ation was adopted; yet the plan was contin- 
ued for but a short time—too short, indeed, 
thoroughly to test its merits. The object 
to be guived was to establish a paper circu- 
lation on the basis of the value of gold, 
without the use of gold coin to circulate 
among the people as money. Bars of gold 
held by the Bank of England were tobe 
purchasable at acertain rate with its own 
notes; and, hence, the notes would be as 
valuable as gold. The notes of all other 
banks were to be exchangeable for those of 
the Bank of England, and, hence, baving 
the same value, they would also be equal 
in value to gold. Mr. J. R. McCulloch, in 
his note on ‘‘ Money ” in the fourth volume 
of Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” 
earnestly advocates this scheme, as superior 
toacurrency system consisting partly of 
gold or silver coins and partly of paper 
immediately convertible into them. 

The system of bullion payments, which 
has vever been tried sufficiently to deter- 
mine how it would work in practice, has 
not, so far as we can see, any advantage 
over that of coin payments, witb the single 
exception of cheapness. The expense of 
coinage would be saved, and bullion bars, 
by being less used than coins, would be less 
subject to loss by wear. The security ia 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


both cases would be the value of gold; and 
this value is the same whetber gold bein the 
form of bullion or coin, with the slight 
differénce created by the expense of coin- 
age. Coin payments are certaioly the most 
convenient. A paper circulation convert- 
able into coin and, hence, kept at par with 
it has all the advantages of one regulated 
by the value of bullion. We give the plan 
of Mr. Ricardo simply as a specimen fur- 
ished by the history of past fioanclal think- 
ing. That partof it which refers tothe 
guaranty of bank-notes has been incorpor- 
ated into the national banking system of 
this country. 
cI 


ABUNDANT HARVESTS. 


Tne figures furnished by those who have 
given special attention to the question 
afford ample assurance that the harvests of 
this year, when completed, will be uno- 
usually large. It is estimated that the 
wheat crop will not be less than five huo- 
dred million bushels and some place the 
figures as high as six hundred millions. 
Either of these estimates will leave a large 
surplus for the foreign markets, after meet- 
ing all the demands of home consumption, 
and «lso furnish a profitable business for 
the railroads ofthecountry. The corn crop 
is putas bigh as fifteen bundred million 
bushels, and in the estimate of some it 
comes upto nearly two thousand million. 
The cotton crop is set down at move than 
six million bales. The other crops of the 
country areall on the advancing scale and 
vnowhere is there reported any serious de- 
ficiency in any crop. The season, on the 
whole, may be characterized as one of very 
bountiful barvests. We shall have an 
ample surplus to send to other countries, in 
payment for imported goods and to keep 
the balance of trade in our favor. The 
main question respects the foreign demand 
for our surplus prodacts. If this shall be 
such as to absorb the surplus at fair prices, 
we shall buy ip foreign markets all we want, 
and gold will continue to flow into the 
country, to pay for the excess of exports 
over our imports. 





OTHER PEOPLE'S MONEY. 


WHAT MAY BE SEEN AND LEARNED IN 
THE NORTA WEST. 


BY RUFUS HATCH. 


Tux problem of how to make money with- 
out risk, of bow to make money with other 
people’s money, paying tlrem a liberal interest 
and reserving for one’s self a large profit, has 
been solved by farming in what was once be- 
lieved to be the “Great American Desert of 
the Northwest,” and is now traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. This problem has 
been demonstrated, each of the last five years 
having added proof to the demonstration. 

Land in Dakota, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington Territory, on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, can be had at from four to eight dol- 
lars per acre. The Government lands can be 
had for less, but only in alternate sections and 
subject to pre-emption and to the Timber Im- 
provement Act. The cost of breaking up this 
land, plowing, back-setting or second plow- 
ing, seeding, harrowing, harvesting, threshing, 
and hauling to the railway station will cost, 
per acre of wheat about eleven dollars. These 
are extreme prices. Add to this the original 
cost of the land, which averages some four 
dollars an acre, acd we have asthe outlay at 
the end of two years for one acre of ground 
under thorough cultivation, with crop sown, 
barvested, and delivered in the market, the 
eum of fifteen dollars per acre. 

Now, if the harvest averages twenty bushels 
to the acre, which is a low estimate, and the 
farmer receives eighty cents a bushel for his 
wheat, he nets sixteen dollars per acre. He 
thus finds himself in possession of a farm, all 
paid for, worth in cash at the end of two years 
from twelve to twenty dollars per acre, the 
price varying according to the distance from 
the railroad station. This is what might be 
called making money fast and the investment 
applies to all other grains and vegetables—oats 
from sixty toa hundred bushels to the acre, 
wheat from fifteen to forty, and other small 
grains iv the same ratio. Dakota and Montana 
will pay ten dollars net to every acre under 
cultivation in 1882. 

This is not guess-work or fable. The writer 
bas himeelf visited this section of the country 
and examined carefully the grain-fields, and 
knows whereof he speaks. The samples of 
grain sent to the Produce Exchange were 
gathered under his own supervision and are 
truthful effidavits from the country and test- 
ify more forcibly than words spoken or writ- 
ten. The prophetic advice of Horace Greeley, 








“Go West, young man,” was far more wise 
than he knew and we heartily approve it. But 
our advice does not apply to the namby-pam- 
by youths who affect patent leathers, kid 
gloves, and a cane to lend stsle to their Jafly 
promenade down Fifth Avenue to Delmonico’s. 
They are not wanted and would not be re- 
ceived with open arms in the busy West. They 
had better remain at home to grace the parlors 
of their fond mothers. But the man who is 
willing to put on cowhide boots, tuck bis 
trowsers inside the boot-leg, get up and go to 
work at six o’clock in the morning, rough it 
with the roughest, superintend and personally 
oversee every detail can make an easy and 
early fortune, and then return to New York as 
independent as a lord. 

A few instances of wealth thts acquired 
came under our notice directly, and they are 
only examples of a thousand more. Engiveer 
No. 1, who ran on the New York Central Rail- 
road twenty-seven yeats ago, was afterward 
ap engineer on the Michigan Central, and five 
years ago he went West, to the Northern Pa- 
cific, where he is pow the senlor engineer that. 
rans out of Fargo. By dint of industry an’ 
economy he became the owner of 400 acres of 
lard adjacent to the last-named place, which 
to-day will bring in cash $40.000. He has two 
sons who are the happy owners of 1,600 acres 
ofland. One son is arising lawyer. 

Engineer No.2 at Fargo owns four houses, 
His income from his rents is equal to that of a 
bank president inthe City of New York. These 
men atill ride in the caboose every day. hold- 
ing the throttle of the ‘‘ iron borse,’’ with three 
to five hundred precious lives in their charge. 

A gentlemau named Green, from Canada, 
repted an improved farm of 1,800 acres in 1881, 
paying one-third of the profits as rent. He 
netted $13,000 as his portion for the season. 
This year be bonght an improved farm of 
3,000 acres, at $20 per acre, amounting to $60,- 
000. He assured me that bis net profits this 
year wonld be $25,000. He was offered $75,000 
for the farm after delivering the crop, and he 
thought he could get $90,000 If be was willing 
to sell. 

One more instance. A gentleman residing 
in St. Pan) was check clerk onthe dock, at $35 
per month, not many yearsazo. He invested 
bis savings in land, gained the confidence of 
English capitalists, and to-day Is president of 
the Manitoba Rallroad and said to be worth 
six millions of dollars. 

Nor are these examples of what everey, 
ability, aud common sense can doin the West 
confined to the grazers and farmers. A young 
dry goods clerk went to St. Paul sume years 
ago with $3,500, «tarted In business, borrowed 
$25,000 for capital, and is now partner in a 
house doing $1.000,000 of business per annum 
and employing three hundred and fifty men 
and women. His income is altogether $500,- 
000 a year. 

A grocery firm in the same city sells $15,000,- 
000 of goods annually. There are many such 
large and successful business concerns in the 
West and Northwest. What we have given 
are but fair samples of the prosperity of the 
Western country and the possibilities that are 
presented for energy, enterprise. and hard work 
to achieve grand success !n this new and unde- 
veloped territory. We feel justified, therefore, 
not only In advising, but in urging the laboring 
man, the mechanic, the artisan and tradesman, 
the members of the thousand and one trades’ 
unions, Brotherhoods of Engineers, Knights of 
Labor, one and all, to place their savings in 
lands on the Hine of the Northern Pacific and 
otber railroads in the Northwest, then bire 
competent Michigan farmers to manage and 
improve their property for them. Savings 
banks can no longer pay over three per cent. 
per annum, while here isan investment that 
will yield three to five hundred per cent. in 
five rears. 

Let these unions and societies form them- 
selves intoa regular land company, deporit 
their money in some good trust company, which 
would act for them in making purchases of 
desirable tracts of land; then let this land 
be sold in farms to any one of their number 
and any one else who wished to buy. 

WantTep.—Ten thousand depositors of one 
thousand dollars or its multiple, but no sum 
less than five hundred do'lars,to be used in 
eattle-raising and in buying, improving, and 
selling lands in the Northwest. 

All titles of land and other property to be 
made out in the nome of the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company as trustees, 

All moneys to be deposited with the Farmers’ 
Loan aud Trust Company ss trustees, and a 
proper receipt given by them to the depositors, 
as above. 

The purchase and sale and improvements of 
lands to be under the management of the sub- 
scriber. 

The commission ove-quarter of the profits. 

And now just one word about the stock 
market. 

The writer bad no besitation last year fu ad- 
vising people to sell stoek and buy tonnage. 
This year he advises them to buy stocks and 
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sell tonnage, for the railroads have business 
assured for the next twelve months. Crops 
are barvested and are immense. The “tips 
and dips” of Wall Street go on as of old; 
Mr. Vanderbilt or the * nickel-plated road” 
has puiled the peg out of Lake Shore again; 
and a certaiv banking-house in Exchange Place 
(or wae there last year, the sign is still there), 
which bulled Denver and Rio Grande at 112 
last year, is pow a bear on it at 57.— The Hour. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Ly looking over the situation of financial 
matters, there is nothing that presents it- 
self to view which would tend to disturb 
the conviction that the business prospects 
of the country are particularly brilliant, and 
that there will be a continued eave in mone- 
tary affairs for some time to come, although, 
during the week under review the rate for 
money on call was run up to8 and 10 per 
cent., througb the manipulations of a com- 
bination of operators. The ‘* squeeze” was 
quickly overcome, however, by the actiov 
of the Secretary of the Treasury iv ordering 
the prepayment without rebate of the 
bonds under the one hundred and fifteenth 
call. The disbursements thus occasioned 
are considered by the best judges of the 
situation as sufficient to postpone all anxi- 
ety in regard to the money murket for some 
time to come. The current rates were 4 
and 6 per cent. on pledge of stock collateral 
and 2} to 4} per cent. to holders of Govern- 
ment bonds. ‘The demand for money in 
mercanlile circles bas slightly improved, 
though no difficulty was experienced by 
borrowers in securing their wavts at thy 
legal rates. Time loans were quoted at 6 
per cent. and prime mercantile paper sold 
at 6 and 6} per cent. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern 
ment bonds has been quiet but firm, there 
being manifested a large tnvestment <e- 
mand, which resulted in the advance of 4s 
# percent. Extended 5s and 44s registered 
+ per cent. and 5s and 4$s coupon 4 per 
cent. The closing quotations were as fol- 
lows: 

Bia. Ask'd., Bid, aeb'a 
Pe es pte ee 
118% Currency 80.71 SINE 
45, 1907, 119% Currency 4s, °98.138 
ds, 1907, coup....1 1 !Currency 6s, ‘99.133 

The first of the new 8-per-cent. bonds 
have been issued from the Treasury dur- 
ing the past week. There are five denom- 
inations of these bonds—$50, $100, $500, 
$1,000, and $10,000. Three hundred and 
fifty million doJlars of the bonds have been 
printed. Each denomination ot the new 
bonds has a distinctive vignette, as follows: 
$50, Fessenden; $100, De Witt Clinton; 
$500, Franklin; $1,000, Garfield; $10,000, 
Hamilton. They are printed on distinct- 
ive paper, with threads running through 
it, similar to the paper ured for the national 
bank-notes and greenlbacks Each bond bears 
aview of the Treasury Department. The 
corner-pieces are of scroll-work, in which is 
interwoven the devomination of the bond. 
The bonds are called the “‘ Three-per-cent 
Loan of 1882,” which legend is printed 
across the upper part of the face. On the 
right hand, in the border, are the words: 
“ Actof July 12, 1882.” On the opposite 
border are inlaid letterings of ‘* Three-per- 
Cent.” Nearthis are engraved ‘‘ fascés,” 
entwined witb ribbon, bearing the motto 
“ E Pluribus Unum,” with the monogram 
“U. 8.” On the center-piece on the 
right and left of the portrait is the denom- 
ination, in geometric lathe work. In 
each of the letters of the legend is engraved 
‘United States of America” in while-faced 
letters on a black background, forming the 
shank of the letiers. In the title of the 
bond “‘ United States of America” is printed 
in large scroll letters across the face, under 
the vignette. All are dated August 1, 1882. 
The denomination is engraved in tint to 
prevent photographing. The numbers are 
printed on scroll-work panels on each side 
of the portrait. The panels and the de- 
nominations are printed in fugitive tints, to 
prevent the alteration of the number. The 
space for the name of the payee is also 
tinted. There are three seals on the bonds 
—the printed sexl of the Secretary’s office, 
an embossed seal, and a printed seal of the 
Treasury Department. The face of the 
bonds is printed in black with five distinct 
tints. The color of the backs is different in 
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each denomination—green on the $50, blue 
on the $100, red on the $500, brown on the 
$1,000, and black on the $10,000. There 











ing the bond. 
design. 

Tue check forthe payment of interest on 
the new 3-percent. bonds bes been pre- 
pared by Treasurer Gilfillan. It bears the 
portrgit of Alexander Hamilton. It is 
similur in otber respects to interest checks 
for other loans. 

GOLD AND Sriver.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port ef New York for the 
past weck amounted to $28,311, which with 
amounts previously reported gives a total of 
$2,611,048 since the first of Januury. 
‘Ihe exports for the same iods were 
$170,000 aud $43,578,067, respectively. 
The yieldivg in the rates of foreign ex- 
change is looked upon as an Omen favorable 
to the precluding of gold shipments. 

ForrEIGN ExcHANGE.—The market for 
foreigu exchiunge was dull and weak on an 
iucreased supply of bills drawn against 
colton and a largely decreased demand. 
The nominal asking quotations were 
marked down 1} cents, to $4.85 fur 60-day 
bills and $4.89 fordemand. Actual busine-s 
was done at concessions of }to1} cents 
from posted figures. 

BaNK STATEMENT.—The statement of the 
Associuted Banks, as issued by the Cleaning- 
house last week, was a very unfavorable 
exhibit. It shows a loss in specie of 
$2,688,800 and in legal tenders of $478,- 
900, a decrease in deposits of $5,765,800, a 
contraction in loans of $2,451,800, and an 
expansion in circulation of $28,600. The 
movement for the week results ip a loss in 
reserve of $1,726,250, which brings the 
amount held by the banks down to $1,883,- 
275 below the legal requirements, 

The fullowinug tuble gives figures in de- 
il: 












































ta 
Legal Net 
Bankes. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Devesit. 
New York.. $9,707.00 @1.715.009 $702.90 69,458.000 
Manhattan. 7,581,000 943,000 2:8900 6,003,000 
Mercnants’. 7.8%9,000 30.100 6:6 6.165.800 
Mechanics’, % 215.000 1000 1,148.000 7,249,000 
Union....... 4526.000 765.000 193,800 3,549,600 
America.... 9.404.100 1,234,700 690.49)» 6.404.400 
Phenix..... 3.458.000 525.090 10:,000 2,984,000 
City..... 6.553,596 1,595,400 445.u00 6,153,800 
Trad’semen’s 2,962.40) 328,190 60.209 1.640.900 
Iton. .... 1.654.600 427.400 91,700 .808.9¢0 
Chemical 14,686,200 3.911.600 642.600 15,353,100 
Exc 3 549,100 285.700 450.400 4,118,400 
GallatinNa 4.498.500 432.000 1 2,454.25 
R’tch & 1.655.300 225.200 100.500 1.481.500 
Mchs.&Tre 8,000 122,000 107.000 905.000 
Greenwich. 1,107,200 21,500 179,500 1,086 500 
Les. Manuf 4.043,000 266,600 $29500 2.319.700 
Sev'nth W'd 1,063.800 131,300 167990 1.116.700 
Miner, EX... 18,557,000 _ B89,000 L47S\000 10.5 
Amer. ° ’ | 475,000 0.000 
Com . 17,567.40 2.734.800 631.90 11,782.70" 
ip ndway.. 5 212,100 692. 150.20v -3.570.7'0 
iereantile. 689°5.300 775.100 747.200 .6, 20") 
cific...... 2,200,300 858.700 131,100 . 2,317.5.0 
Repnblic 5.673.700 ya 244.709 3.942.300 
Chat! -. 3,453,500 .200 831.400 3,470,800 
Peopie’s.... |,542.800 150.600 118,000 1.740.700 
Norih Am.. 2.732.200 200.000 180.000 2.675.200 
Flanover... 7,912,000 995,390 993,600 7,791,200 
irving...... 8.243.8°0 410200 313.000 3 089.200 
Metropoll’p 13.991 °00 2,999,000 288,000 10.925 000 
Citizens’... 1.891.300 287,900 184.500 1.812.860) 
Naseau..... 2 483.00 188,000 104600 2.450.600 
arket..... 2,090.800 449809 95.700 2440200 
St. Nicholas 2.259.700 812.490 9.709 1 745,500 
oe & Lea. 2.900.000 208.000 450.008 3.495.010 
Corn Exch. 4,741,809 878,500 183.000 3.555,3n0 
Contin nta! 6 264.890 1,290.2 195.900 #6.421'900 
Oriental.... 2,117 200 25.800 once 1,980,700 
Marine..... 3.571.000 S88.°00 22904 8.780'790 
Imp. & Tra.. 14,168,100 4.706.709 505 209 20.598 arn 
~, re 17,611.£00 $3,610,000 1,098.100 20 637,200 
Wall St. .200 801,300 4980 1.280.710 
North River 1.460499 81.100 229.070 1.182.900 
East River. 800 157,100 98,900 855,10 
Fourth Va.. 18,469.10 3.604.700 951.300 18,119.1°0 
Dert.Na.... 8964000 807.078 963000 & 119.000 
Becend Na.. 3.185.000 G08 815.008 82,594 900 
Niath Na... 6.102.200 958.000 505.600 6,010.4CO 
First Na.... 14,624900 8,325 700 744.000 16.93°'29n0 
Fnird Na... 5.679.000 695.100 81270  5,917.400 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1.497.100 12°.690 123,300 1'098 300 
Bowery..... 1,769,300 $07,090 201,700 1.989200 
W.Y.Co..... 1,770,400 14.909 809.809 1,979,500 
Ger. AMese0 2.584.200 887.700 82,600 2.100:000 
Chase Na... 5.141.500 891,290 559.600 5.724.900 
Fifth av 1,872,500 849400 189,100 1.930 60C 
German Fx. 1.514290 53 2700 498,200 1.657 4°0 
Germania... 1,594,900 42,500 290 = (1.785.800 
. 8. Nat 5.213 399 = 1,852.090 47,400 5.619.400 
Lincoln Nat. 1,089,000 159,500 112,100 1,105,100 
Totais.....€329,907. 553,100 22,361.500 303.187,500 
ri $2,451, soe 890 $478 Ber 
Comparisons, $2, "ag FBS, .900 5,785 800 
Clearings, week ending Sept. 24....... 7H). 843 16 
e Sept. Oth....... 806,162,117 62 
Balances, week ending Sept. 24........ 27,998.924 64 
7 Oth........ 20,786,886 41 


Bank Stocks.—The closing quotations 
at the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 











Bid. Asked. 
America........-- 164 +— |Merchants’ 130 
American -Ex....135 M r 
Butch’s & Drov’s.130 Market 
Broadway.........240 M 
< 
N 
‘ 
Cc N 
« N 
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The Bank of Salida, Col., is reported 
as having closed its doors. The deposits 
amounted to about $50,000 and were mostly 
made by working classes, ‘T'be capital of 
the bank is said to have been only $5,000. 
The deposits are a total loss. Hartzell 
Brothers, the proprietors of the bank, left 
the city. 

Srock Marxet.—The reaction which 
was experienced upon the Stock Exchange 
during the week past was somewhat of a 
surprise te the ‘* bears” asit was generally 
supposed the market was well under their 
control. The week opened with prices 
declining, business dull, and a weak- 


ness «manifest, which was not en- 





couraging to the ‘“‘bull” element nor 
inviting to the outsider. The cause was 
attributed to the apprehension existing 
that there would be a severe money strin- 
gency, which was overcome by the order 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
upon presentation, without rebate of in- 
terest, the $16,000,000 which fall due under 
the 115th call. The. effect was the turn- 
ing of the course of the stock market 
from weakness and inactivity to strength 
and animation and an increase in values 
which varied from 2019 points on some 
of the various stocks upon the list. Pros- 
pectively, all tendencies seem to point to 
the giving of strength and confidence to 
speculation and the rule of higher prices 
fora short time, at least. The following are 
the highest, lowest, and closing quotations: 

Align Low Closing 



















































est. est . Oth. 
Adams Express.......---- + 162 142 1 142 
American Express......... 215 96% 95: 
Alleghen 'y Cen.......- 1,200 $1 
Alton and Terre Hau 2,630 45 41 45 
Alt. and T. H, pref. 850 8688 85% 87 
Atch., T. and 8. F..... : 300 B54 Wie 95 
Boston Afr Line.... . 318 80 80) 
R., C. R. and North ° 127 8 84 82 
anada Southern -- 8870 64 61% «6456 
central Pacific...... . 18,958 oa 94 «04 
C., St. L. and N.O ° a0 76! zo otf 
Ches. and Ohio........ 600 si Pry 24 
Ches. and Ohio, Ist p’ 200 +38 38 38 
Ches. and O! 300 26% 20 2h 
c., C., andl 1,150 14 138 18 
Cc and 5.148 1 1385 136% 
c 1,575 142% 1 142% 
Chicage and Northw’n 12,212 1 14 147% 
Chie: and Northw'n. pf. 1,355 17 168 ~=—s«4168 
Chic., Mil..and St. Paul.... 61.170 1 128 «#1 
C., Mil., and 8t.P., pf........ 16.730 14444 188% isa 
Cin., 8., and Cleve.... 500 56 66 56 
Sol. and G’ville, pf... i. 7 734 
ssovseseressoee sooseee I, 43! 
Dan. and Norwalk........... 100 73 3 
Dal., Lack.. and Western.... 97.800 14 14516 14859 
Del. and Hudson............ 7,450 Ll 115% 116 
Den. and Rio Grande....... 64,480 59) 
Fast Tennessee..... . 1878 iW 1 ir 
East Tennessee, pf. ao 8619 18 1854 
Green Bay.......++: " 200 «618 10 10 
Hannibal and St. Jo........ 1,200 48 47 rT) 
‘an. and St. Joseph, pf.... 8,000 97 8 8 
Houston and Texas..... .. 100 83 SB 88 
Mlinois Central............. 0.625 14334 188 142 
B 300 & 454 
890 11436 110% 11 
800 «43 30 
025 TO T1374 
300 7% 
432 5984 
700 524 
100 8016 
200 2 8 &% 24 
lan 100 «20 rs) 20 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pf........ 400 6% 646 
Memphis end Char... ..... 2,500 68 51 58 
Mil. end }. Seve. oes. . 4 7 87 57 
Metropolitan... ..... ee P 1% 90% 
Michigan Oent -. 87,570 101 97% 101 
Mobile and Ohfo..... -- _ 610 23 
Minn. and . +» 21,936 8314 
Minn. and 8t. L.. pf -. 31,9023 68 
Mutual Union T we. 2.740 
Mo., K., and T...... . 34,549 4 seat 4 
issour 1 81.280 112 108 113 
Morris and x . 1,051 1 1 
Nash., C., & St. L.. . 6060 64 #1 
New Central Coal.......... 1.400 
N. % _ eon g | 2 
N.Y. see -» 25, 188 18° 
N. Y.and N.E... ---. 2,600 5 | 54 
N.Y., L. E., and Western. 107,344 a 4 
N.Y... B. and W.. pfd .. 5.255 8” = Ba 
N. ¥., Ont. and Western... 5.218 
4 bg a a seveee by 4 ' ist 1 
. ¥.C. an ¥ be aege 4 
Nor. and W: Df... 8.905 ra 
orthern fle ... ......115,190 5R% 
orthern » PId......165.068 9754 
ObioSoutnern........-:..- 900 Tag- Ime teid 
Onto and ~ wepen ~- 40 rr 
Oregon R. and N.. +. 1,856 in 185 8 
OhioCentral ..... -- 4,000 1 1 1834 
Ontario Mining... -» 100 
Pacific Mail....... -. 1,850 
Phil. and Reading -106,461 61% 
Pullman Car...... - 4,258 1 198 (1 
Peoria, Dec., and E : 1,830 87 Fo) 
ver, _ -. 100 
h.and Pi . 64,135 tacd 
fick, and Daa : {500 hh Tio lie” 
Rich. an oi 1 
Rich. and W. " 11,009 ny $ "NS 
t. ard D.... 834 
s¢ Paul and D pf. Ca ar Song 
oe oo 8 
silver Cliff...... « .100 29 oo 20 
Sutro Tunnel.... . -. 2,560 “% My % 
t. L. and San F............. 100 «648 42 42 
t. L and San Fran., pf..... 3620 on" 59 6214 
St. L. and San Fran. ist pf 507 r~] 90 
t. P.M. and M............-. 15,017 166 147 168% 
8t ot on oe et re R64 # 6814 
st. Paul an a pf.... 11 
Texas and Pacific........... 109.400 52 7 bike 
Union Paeific..............- 32.051 11 1 1176 
Union Pac., ex-div.......... 1400 1) u 1164 
U. 8. Express........,...-. 16 % % 4 
werent L..aa¢ Pac... ay 4 BRE 3m 
ab., ». and P., pf..... . 6814 
Western Union Tel......... 35,580 91 
FoxanctaL Irems.—What Mr. Rufus 
Hatch, the great Wall Street banker, says 


about the financial situation is always in- 
teresting and more interesting than even are 
the two articles from his pen which we pub- 
lish this week. Mr. Hatch has lately re- 
turned from an extended tour through the 
great Northwest and his reflections are the 
result of actual experience. What he says 
about small capitalists uniting in becoming 
financially inte in the vast wheat 
ponmeeiag sections of the country is a novel 
idea. 

As will be seen by reference to the adver- 
tisement of the American Loan and Trust 
Company, No. 113 Broadway, New York, 
they are prepared to transact a trust, finan- 
cial, and agency business. The financin] 
ability and experience of the gentlemen 
whose names compose its board of direct 
ors is a sufficient recommendation to those 
who may require the services of such on 
orgavization. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
freland, and France, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
JARVIS. CONKLIN & CO. 

















The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption will 
render it uecessary for many holders to rein- 
vest money lying in safes and vaults in the 
form of old issues of bonds, which have 
ceased or will soon cease to beur interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 
office in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for issi 





Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1 ,coo or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


$1,000. 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

Especial i ers Mail 
and Cay ee “Banks, ey and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


AMERICAN 
LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


113 Breadway, New York. 
CAPITAL STOCKE......... meets esceeeee £500,000 
Authorized by Charter to increase to. ..62,000,000 

This Compony will transact a Trust, Financial, and 
Agency Business. 
ill receive money subject to sight draft and allow 
accordance with its rules. 





25 Pine St. — Rew Yori 


Acceunts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued, 


Bonds and Stecks bought and se!d on com- 
mission and fall iuformation given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Raill- 
road (‘om ies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotiaved. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
and other Cor tions. 

w ONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
we whose propery isin hands of Receivers or 

stees. 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments, 

Circulars and other information furnished on eap- 


™ JOHN ©. SHORT. President. 
JOHN ©, NEW, Vice-President. 
Wi. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


GENEVA AWARD. 


Special and personal attention given to the prepa- 
ration, proof, and trial of cases ae the Court of Ala- 
bama Claims in Washington, D. C. 

An extended experience in the former Court and 














rities. 
WILL ACT AS TRUSTEE, and accept and execute 
ony trans not inconsistent with the laws of the State 
° 


ew York. 
Will act as Registrars and Transfer Agents. 
DIRECTORS. 
R. N, HAZARD GAs BOSTWICK, 
JACOBLORILLARD, JNO. D. KIMMRY, 
8. J. OSBORN, ©. R. EARLEY, 
. THURBER, JOHN ROSS, 
F.B NING, JAMES TALCOTT, 
0. L. MACAULAY, W.D.SNO 
THOMA 3B. KE GEO. 8. HART, 
ANDREW McKINNEY, JAMES M. VARNUM, 
DAVID A. WELLS. ERS, 





AM 
GENERAL J. B. GORDON. 


R. N. HAZARD, President. 
ANDREW McKINNEY, ist Vice-Pren’t. 
JACOB LORILLARD, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
___ AMOS ROGERS, Sec’y and Treasurer. 


BANKING HOUBE 


HENRY CLEWS & CO. 


18 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 
(NEXT DOOR TO THE STOCK EXCHANGE.) 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain, and Cotton bought and sold 
only on commission for cash or ov margin. Deposits 
received. Four per cent. allowed on all daily bal- 
ances. Members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
New York Mining Exchange, and the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Private wire to Chicago. 


053 Broadway, cor. 284 St. 
by >} Grand Central Hotel, opp. Bond 8t. 
846 Broadway, cor. Leonard St. 


PER CENT NET. 


Loans placed on Improved Farms in the 

Red River Valley,D.T. First Mortgage. 

Title guaranteed. Security four times 

amount loaned. Loans made for three 

and five years. Parties having funds to loan address 
CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, 

GRAND FORKS, D. ae. 


NET. 


rtgage Loans on 
Improved Red River Valley Farms 





recom: 

and clergymen 

are pleaased te, investments and manner of 
business. Mortgage and coupon interest netes 








taken in your name and sent to you. Interest col 
lected by me each year and forw: OU, FREE OF 
cost. Leans as safe as U. 8. bonds pay nearly 
three times as much. Send drafts on N. yore 
Boston, my order. References 
information given 4 application b tal = 
letter. A GA 
President Merchants’ @ 8, Dakota 
J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


19 BROAD ST., NEW YORE, 


PSVESLETEE™S OF SREP POR TBAT Maat 
ty Ca, AUSTRALIA, AND AMERICA. aundigniny 

DRAW BILLS OF EXCPANGE AND MAKE TEL- 
EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 


1 facilities for managing these causes enables 
me to render special services to claimants. Time for 
docketing cases expires 7 14th, 1885. All cases 
not entered on or before that date will be thereafter 
totally barred and inadmissible. 

The Court has jurisdiction of claims for vessels and 
cargoes destroyed by any Confederate Cruisers, the 
waves of officers and men, their personal effects, and 
for War Premiums pad pril, 1861, to Novem 
ber, 1845, Interest allowed from the time of the 
| or payment of premiums until March 31st, 1877, 
at cent. per annum. 

Full information given on application to the under- 


J. F. MANNING, 


Attorney and Counselor-at-Law. 
131 Devonshire Street...........-.++-++.- Bostome 
GO Wall Stroet.........ccccccccceeeeceee New York. 
1424 New York Av.......... Washington. D.C, 


No Risk; *<" Solid 10 per Cent. 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
Bclid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Golden Opportunity. 
For Circular address the 
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Commercial 
THE LABOR PARADE. 


Tue labor parade in this city last week 
Waa n respectable affair as to numbers and 
entirely peaceful and orderly in its, deport- 
ment, Some ten thousand members of 
vations trades unions in this and other 
adjacent cilies marched in the procession, 
with banners and bands of music, and then 
finished up the day with a grand picnic. 
The total cost of the parade, including the 
loss of wages, is estimated to be abou' one 
hundred thousand dollars. The ostensible 
object was to make an exhibit of the 
strength of the workingmen, and perhaps 
sugest to the political parties that their 
votes formed an important factor at the 
ballot-box, 

The following are some of the mottoes 
inscribed on the banners of the procession: 
* Labor creates all wealth”; *‘ Labor pays 
all taxes”; ** The laborer must receive and 
enjoy the full fruit of his Inbor”; “To 
the workers should belong the wealth”; 
**Eight hours for a legal day’s work”; 
* Leas hours and more pay”; *‘ Less work 
and more pay”; ‘Pay no rent”; “ March- 
icrg on to victory,” etc. We take it that 
these mottoes were meant to express the 
idens of the so called workingmen. Some 
of them are sensible and others are the 
sheerest nonsepse imaginable, Nothing 
can be more stupid than the motto of ‘* Less 
work and more pay.” One might just as 
well say that the lessa thing is really worth 
the more it ought to bring in the market. 

Those who style themselves working- 
men, and get up trades unions, and some- 
times engage io strikes for higher wages 
usually commit the grave mistake of assum. 
ing that they are the laboring class of 
society, in contrast with all other classes, 
looked upon by these workingmen as non 
laboring. The fact, however, is that the 
workingmen, so-called, are simply one 
class of Inborers, composed of various 
minor classes, and by no means the whole 
or even the larger proportion of the whole. 
They are mechanics and common laborers, 
who agree in the general fact that they 
woik for wages, because they hnve labor 
and nothing else ta sell. They have little 
or no accumulated capital, and, hence, in 
order to live, must work for others, and re- 
ceive their compensation in daily or week- 
ly wages, asthe case may be, These are 
the workingmen that figure in labor pro- 
cessions, organize trades unions, denounce 
capi'al xs being the oppressor of labor, and 
assume to be the producers of all the 
wenlth of the country, 

Now, there can be no greater mistake 
than for them to monopolize the term 
*‘Iabor,” as if it belongs exclusively to 
them and has no just application to other 
classes of society. Indeed, there is hardly 
any such thing in this country as a strictly 
non laboring class. What about farmers, 
who, though they do not sell sheir bor for 
wages, nevertheless, with their. own hands 
cultigate the land they own and sell the 
surplus products thereof? Are they not 
laborers? Bunkers, merchaots, manufac- 
turers, judges, law-makers, school-teachers, 
capitalisis, and the like—are they not ail 
laborers, working their brains, and some of 
them working their brains aud hands to- 
gether, and all of them doing something 
which needs to be done in the complex or- 
ganization aod various necessities of hu- 
man society? The man who works bis 
brains is as much a laborer as the man who 
simply works his muscies, He who edits a 
newspaper as really labors as he who car- 
ries a hod. The President of the United 
States labors as truly as does the man who 
pounds an anvil or swings # pick-ax. So 
the capitalist who takes care of a large 
business aud perhaps gives employment 
to a thousand men is a most sedulous 
laborer. 

The so-called workingmen deceive them- 
selves and get a great mauy false and silly 
notions into their heads when they assume 
thatthey andthey only are the workiogmen 
of society, and that all the rest of the people 
are mere drones tiving upon the prodacts of 
their ioil: The teu thousand workipgmen 
who marched In procession last week 
formed but « small fragment of the work- 
ingmen of this city who did not marc 
but kent about their business. The trad 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


union membersare not the whole people, by 
any means, bul only a minor portion of the 
peo le; and it is not best for them 890 to 
exaggerate their own importance as to as- 
sume that they are the whole, and that but 
for them gravitation would turn the other 
way. Itis their misforiune that they gen- 
erally follow the lead of a set of ambitious 
demagogues, who live out of their hard 
earnings, who preach to them false notions, 
and who themselves are pructically no 
better than loafers. 





DEATH OF ALFRED EDWARDS. 


Mr. Atrrep Epwarps, oue of the oldest 
and most prominent dry goods merchants 
of this city, died on Friday lust, in the sev- 
enty-ninth year of his age. He was the 
greut-grandson of the rnowned Jonathau 
Edwards and was born at Northampton, 
Mass.,in 1803. In 1819 he came to New 
York, asa clerk in the dry gouds house of 
Arthur Tappan & Co., finally attaining a 
partnership in the firm, which ultimately 
becume Alfred Eiiwards & Co. When the 
Pacific Mutual Marine Insurance Company 
was organized, he became its president and 
held the office until 1867, when he withdrew 
entirely from all business and for the re- 
mainder of his life enjoyed the fortune 
that his industry and talent hai secured 
him. For many years Mr, Edwards was a 
manager of the American Bible Society 
nnd also held officinl connection with 
the New York Bible Society. He was 
a devout Presbyterian and was one of the 
most prominent members of Dr. John 
Hall’s church. He was zexlously devoted 
to Sunday-school work and was passionate- 
ly devoted to children, spending much of 
his time in visiting charitable institutions. 
His funeral took place on Monday from his 
residence in this city and was lurgeiy at- 
tended. 





OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY. 
BY RUFUS HATCH. 


THE pros and cons of tight and loose moncy 
form the theine of discussion in Wall Street at 
present. The Secretary of the Treasury states 
that he has $41,527,761 on hand, not counting 
the portae stamps, ard the man who fs ** long” 
on Lake Shore, in reading the statement, tears 
bias hair and muttersthst some fool of a lawyer 
who knows nothing about the needs and re 
quicernents of business is always appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury, and alwags insists 
upon locking up money at this time of the year, 
when it is most needed. Furthermore, that 
the Secretary of the Treasury doesn’t know a 
bean from a pumpkin. Wheiber Secretary 
Folger is a bean man or a pumpkin man we 
don’t pretend to know; but it dces seem that 
this isa very large amount of money to have 
0: hand at this season, with no means of pay- 
ing it out. If the Government of the United 
States can take in four millions a week more 
than their expenditures, as would seem to be 
the case by the August statement tssued from 
Washington, there must be a revolution in the 
teriff and taxes of the country before long. 

But we wish to give some advice (though 
giving advice is contrary to our custom)toa 
certain class of people whom we have been ob- 
serving closely -—the class of people who are 
devoted to yachts and yachting, whovearafter 
year cruixe in Lony Island Sound and anchor at 
Glen Cove and other coves along tlie shore, or 
tempt the raging billows as faras New London, 
orM. unt Desert, or Newport. They gaze onthe 
blue water and blue sky, they create a sensa- 
tlon by going ashore ip their yachting cos- 
tumes, they attenda few hops, and come bome 
at the end of four or six weeks knowing just 
about as much as when they started, with no 
broader ideas regarding the business and posst- 
bility of this great country, and with no better 
health. Let these people follow this plan : 

Let them sell their yachts, and with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale procure a Pullman yacht car. 
Pullman yacht-cars can be made according to 
the taste of the individual, either n fifteen- 
thousand-dollar car or a fifty-thousand-dollar 
car. It might be large or small; might accom- 
modate many or few; be richly furnished or 
plainiy caparisoned. 

Secondly, in their car let them trave) 
throughout the Great West, the Northwest, and 
the Southwest. There they will seer new sights 
and dream new dreams. They will see what 
has made NewYork and what has built up the 
prosperity of Chicago. 

They can visit and entertain their friends 
from one end of the country to the other; they 
can take with them a party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, as they would on a yacht, and it will 
cost less and pay infinitely better than a yacht- 
ing cruise. © sary: 

They can sail through oceans of wheat fo 


their yachting car, traverse what was known a 


few years ago as tlie Great American Desert of 
the North west, and see it blooming like rose, 
and come home with a clearer idea of distance 
and magnitude thin they would ever get by 
cruising around the light-sbip. Let Mr. James 
D. Smith resign his office in the Yacht Club 
and become commodore of thi« new club. 

Below is a list of the areas of the different 
states, by which it will be seen that Dakota 
has a territory as large as all New England. 
with New York and Pennsylvania thrown fn; 
and Montana almost as large, with three-quar- 
ters of its entire territory capable of being 
made a grain-tield : 












Square Miles. 
74,356 

GNNEIEDs occcncccccccesesvecscoese 157,801 

112.090 

104,500 

95,274 

PEIRMGSOCR nccccccccoceseccessoces ~ 85.581 
a eee ae 90,891 
SPOUT. cascccccceceses coscconaes 7h, 998 
eae ee 65.350 
ROMINED. 00:ebeceacotocoubaccsecassen 50.268 
RPOGEIIED. « 0cc0de -cocscceqeescccsvess 58,000 
BESORIGAR. . dc vcdeccccccsoccescesées 56,151 
TUNE cossagnccocesecsenscceessece 55,410 
BOOED 00: vectadnecccnccnducbecieeasts 55,045 
Wisconsin y 
BR, cageocscvcccoeggccences o 
Alabama........ 
North Carolina. 
Virginia... 
ne ~ 
dy es a 
ee 46,000 
WOMANI soc veescccccccdecsccccessh 45,100 
SOUR noc. cescceqee- censersse< 41,346 
BORG... ccocsece cccccces : cococccstid 89.064 
NT vcengnecosacascossscoesont 27,680 
BNO cs ncccosesccenseseusebaceends 85,000 
South Carolina. ..........-secssere 24,000 
SD etter: x ventesgeiadadodual 33,809 
Went Vircinia....... - 23,000 
Marylaud...... - 11,1% 
WOOTRENE,. co cccctae - 9612 
New Hampshire ..........ccceces » 9,280 
eT ae 6.520 
Massnchicetts..........ecccce «+ 7,800 
GORMOCLICUS... ..cccccccccccescses 4,75 
DOA WATO. .02q0000cccccccccenesocee 2.120 





Wyoming has 97,00) square miles, with the 
northwest corner set aside for the Yellowstone 
National Park—fifty-five miles one way and 
sixty-two the other. This Western park is on 
ascale with al] other Western enterprises, 
being aslarge as Rhode Island and Delaware 
combined. It is destined to be the resort of 
travelers from «ll over the world; a hundred 
thousand tourists will visit this park annually, 
which is another :eason we advise the selling 
of yachts and thc building of yachting cars, 

The.Nortbern Pacific Road passes through 
this vast region and connects with the Yellow- 
stone Park, The road will be completed to the 
Pacific coast by next July. The crops along 
the line of road are simply enormous, as they 
are throughout the countrys, and the earnings 
of the road will not fall short of $700,000 tust 
month anda million this month. The coa- 
pany will commence paying two per cent. 
quarterly dividends on the preferred stock on 
the first of January and continue {t every 
quarter inthe future. So the property is good 
even without the land-grant. 

The rumor of an overissue of preferred stock 
was caused by the ** bears’’ selling ‘* short,’ but 
expect the stock to advance to 120 before next 
March. It is as good a purchase as Nort west 
was at ninety four. 





DRY GOODS. 


THe truest index of prosperity with the 
merchant is his face, and, judging from the 
number of smiling ones there are and the 
cheerfulness there is manifested in the 
transactions of the dry goods market, it is 
conclusive that business is of a satisfactory 
character, without the details or reports 
which are generally songht after. The 
activity in the market that has been noliced 
of Jate in this columr has experienced no 
abatement, but has increased in volume, 
and the hurry and bustle of trade is no- 
where wore noticeable than in the large im- 
porting and joboing dry-zoods housesof this 
city, where all inquiries in regard to the 
state of trade elicit none but favorable re- 
sponses as to the present condition and the 
glowing prospects of the near future, 
The amovztof business done shows con- 
siderable increase, a8 compared with 
that of past seasons, which is attributed 
to the general prosperity of the country 
and the healthy fizancial condition of the 
masses of the people, who iusist upon the 
purchase.of all .the better. qualities of 








goods. The most liberal purchaders im the 





market during the past week were retallers 
from the West and South, who wete pres- 
ent in larve numbers and their operations 
were very satisfactory in amount. The 
commission houses have donea very fair 
amvunt of new business, and the activity 
of the jobbing trade in most sections of 
the country has increased the demand for 
reassortments for seasonable goods. The 
tone of the general market continues very 
firm and stocks of the most desirable 
goods are In excellent condition, as a rule, 
and much smaller than is usually the case 
at this period of the season. Clothing 
manufacturers are doinga brisk trade in 
men’s and boys’ clothing, and somewhat 
more than an average business is reported 
by manufacturers of shirts, cloaks, 
suits, ete. 

Corton Goops.—The demand at first 
hands continues steady, but selections are 
chiefly confined to such small parcels of 
plain and colored cottons as are needed by 
jobbers for ‘the renewal of broken assort- 
ments, a very few large transactions being 
reported. Brown goods are moving stead- 
ily and there is a fair hand-to mouth de- 
mard for popular makes of bleached goods 
and wide sheetings. Cotton flannels, corset 
jeans and satteens, blue denims, etc. are in 
steady request and leading makes are in 
some cases sold ahead of production. Job- 
bers are doing an active business in all 
seasonable makes of brown, bleached, and 
colored cottons and thvir reserve stocks 
heve been greatly reduced in bulk within 
the past few weeks. Prices 1emain un- 
changed, and all the best fabrics are firmly 
held by agents and jobbers alike. 

Print-Clotht.—The demand for print- 
cloths is but moderate, though the quota- 
tions are steadily maintained at 3ic., less + 
per cent., for 64x64s. and 34c. for 56x60s. 

Prints. —There was considerable activity 
in printed calicoes during the week, with 
most favor being accorded to large, showy 
saticen styles, foulards, suitings, and polka- 
spoteffects. Indigo blues were in brisk re- 
quest and there was a stendy movement in 
furnitures, robes, patch-work, mournings, 
solids, ete. The jobbing trade was quite 
active, an unusually large distribution hav- 
ing been made in this connection. The 
stock of dark fancy prinisis strictly meod- 
erate in agen's’ hands and many popular 
styles of sutieens, foulaids, polka effects, 
etc. are largely sold to arrive, 

Wide Prints continue active in both first 
and second Lands and the supply of lead- 
ing makes still lags bebind the current de- 
mand, which is much better thao usual. 
Cretonnes, foulurds, brocades, momies, ar- 
mures, etc. are alike in brisk request and 
purmerous styles are largely sold to arrive. 

Ginghams were in irregular demaud for 
package buyers anda fair trade in dress 
styles, fancies, aud staple checks was re- 
ported by jobbers. 

Dress Goops.—There has been a very 
active movement ip dress fabrics from job- 
bers’ hands, in which all desirable makes of 
staple and fancy worsted and all-woo!l goods 
participated, There was also a fair call for 
duplicate lots of package buyers on thespot 
and a good many repeat orders were re- 
ceived by mail aud telegraph, 

Woo.en Goops.—With the brightening 
prospects in all sections of the country, 
dealers find the necessity of adding to their 
early supplies, so that, io addition to the 
demands of buyers in the market, duplicate 
packages are ip constant demand through 
out-of-town orders, which gives the jobbing 
houses ali they can do to distribute the 
orders received. Clothiers having made 
larger distributions of Fall and Winier 
goods than was generslly expected, are 
frequeutly short of certain lines of heavy. 
weight material, and, therefore, demands 
for reassortments are ootinfrequent. At 
the same time, they are turning their at- 
tention to Spring requirewenis and good 
orders are daily placed for light cotton- 
warp and all-woolcassimeres. Worsted cuate 
ings also are receiving some attention and 
agents are commencing to bevk orders for 
future delivery. Cloakings are in fair re- 
quest and there is a free run on staple and 
many fancy styles of dress goods, also 
shawls and wraps. Carpets unre firm and 


bbers are doinga brisk trade. In other 
ranches there isa satisfactory reassorting 
movement, 

Hostery, UspERWEAR, aND Fancy Knit 
Woo.ens.—Tbose who makes specialties of 
| te shove goods share in. the benefits.de- 

ved " 
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(September. 14, 1882. 


a avd, although the general call for 
Being goods is still deferred, there is a 
fairly steaty run on all staple and mauvy 
fancy makes, early purchases baving fallen 
short of the demand on them. Five merino 
undershiris and drawers “have bern in 
pretty regular demand. Scarlet and gray 
goods und new mixtures continue in stexdy 
request for reassoriments. Fancy knit 
woolens, cardigans, nubias, children’s mits 
and hoods, etc, are showing signs of activ 
itv, nota few orders having been placed 
for future delivery. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

fmporters are participating in the ben- 
efiix to he derived from the activity of busi- 
bess and the general prosperity of the 
country, and mere particularly from the 
tne that is being done with the Southern 
States, Jobbersin foreign goods seem to 
expect » good Fall trade and present evi- 
denecs ceitainly point to that end. Dress 
goods are sel.ing largely and steadily, and, 
as prelicted early in the season, n »velties— 
rich dress styles and robes—are selling 
briskly. Shawls also are active. Laces, 
emlnoideries, ribbons, and millinery goods 
of fine make are in improved demand, 
Gloves, in all ponular shades, have had a 
good run since their opening this sexson, 
while some larre orders are daily noted in 
white and black vonds. 

The imports of drv goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 





For the week : 1RR2. 188), 

Frrered at th? Bort... .ccccceseees: $2.084 PAO $2.45. 500 

Thrown on market.. seeseeesss 98,981,667 2,894,084 
Since Jan. ist: 

Bereaved at NArt.. 0.00. coscecces Of 494.975 79.598,°05 

Thrown on market.............+. 95,006 = 82,573,747 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND RVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATEA. 


MownpaY EVENING. Sepiember 11th, 1882. 
BLEACHED suzEtiNes arD eg 


Androrc cope: Langdon GB.. 12 
ee 9 'Lonsdale...... ‘3 10 

a“ AA..36 10 ** Cambrie..36 18 

Allenda: Bataee 64 18) Masonville. .. .86 10 
eoooe-t-@ 21 |Nashua, E......386 10 

as voseel “a, «“ Wasawea 42 12 
Avondale...... 36 (8 “ W.... 4 18 
Ballou &8on...26 8 Newmarket. F..26 — 

“ ----33) 6 N.Y. Mills..... 86 18 
Bev Mills....... 86 108 “ Wt'r Twist 36 14 
Bel ows Falls .85 118; -+--5-4 16 
Biackatone, AA. 4 By! a .--.64 20 
Boott, Dibedin od i “ 84 275 

_ he 26 ia Pepperell.....64 19 
a AGC....35 Mg eves T-4 22% 
eenssasense 7-8 4 the -sesae 35 
cee 44 8h at coun 274 
 Jcccccees DS 103, & ---10-4 20 
* ceeccces rhs “ eeeeell4 83 
Canoe. ... ....227 4} Pequot........5-4 16 
Clintor, Al..... dil Se Ra 6-4 2 
Dantless...... z 6) Slaterville......8%. 64 
Dwight, Anchor36 10} Tuscarora, XX. = 124 
Feariess........86 83 Utica.......... ul 
Fruit of the Loom: i * ex. heavy. 26 114 
: & [ . secacet od 5-4 16 

‘ 23 ‘ 

“ eee eek 
Forestdale......9% «98, © ......... 94 323 
Green, G. — Sees 10-4 285 
Gold Medai.. ver 83/ “ heavy....100 874 

Tas) "35 73'_ “ Nonp......86 18 
@rens Falle,3.. 31 7 Wamsntta: 
“ M..83 7 OXX.36 18 


Fae A...33 79; ** cambric...86 18 
Hill's Semp, Idem: | “ @blewarp.86 12 

“ . 9 Waehin 1zion....36 fig 
‘ 94 Wauregan, 100s. °6 123 
°:- 8 124 * ghirt cotton 12 
a. > -/ *. tetic 





Bi-hland....... 36 “ cambric.... 125 
Eope.. ‘Sb Whitinsrilie.. . 86 8} 
Indian Oret ara... ; 88 7% 
W..86 10 Williamsville: 
Find al 76....96 10 Al..36 12 
BROWE SHERTING®# AND SBIRTINGS, 
Agewam.F....26 6} Laconia 
Atlantic. A.....26 4 
- Picasa ar f 
ae oe BT 
“ Passa: OE, 
ba Li.....36 6 | 
Y «ae @ 
Appleton, A....26 8% Stand.. 84 
“ XX..36 74 Mvetic River...36 7} 
” R....38 7 Nashua ,ineO.. 73 
Augusta..... 86 7h, 2. BA 83 
here ae “ E..40 94 
« Aw... Syl lw W.48 18 
Broadway...... 36 OB Newmarket, —< 63 
Bedford, R..... 30 OG G..36 64 
Boott. 02... 31 63! a N..36 7% 
+ ots BK y Pacifie, ee 36 8 
“ — M, fam. .36 epee, * 
itt, ee 8) neg. Lanne "74 19 
Continental, C..26 4, --- 84 225 
- D..40 «9 xe - 94 2% 
Cone='oyo, D...28 63 " 104 27 
“ G...30 7| « 114 29 
“ 8 am 2 be 124 83 
= oud 8 | ‘Pepperell, E fine:9 
Dwight X. ....40 a . 36 St 
' wodete ? 6e 0.:..33 7% 
©. Goss ae 7 i “ oN,...80 69 
Exeter A...,..35 $ Pequot, ) eae BR OBS 
“8... | B.... 40 9% 
Ellerton...... 10-4 274 ie" ened 54 14 
Grest Falis.E..36 8} Pittsfield, A....96 6 
Hil’eS'mn.1d’m45 12 21|Pocasset, C.....86 7% 
Indian Read... .36 : 33 
° eve 4“ B.. ..40 
“ ooe-40 11 Stark. AA...... 5A at 
18 | Utica ai avdbenines 86 11 


6 ocos 
Indian Orchard: 
DW .40 











Langley, A.....36 a -.99 387% 
‘tee * -108 40 
% eseves Of Wachusett... 36 83 
ee). th. © +. eee 7 


a ores 2% “ oso ae H 
eoeee . eee of 
- coeee O4 26 


PRINTS. 
BIMEB cc cccccccces 6 ‘Lancaster ......eees Hs; 
American..... .-6 @ 63 Manchester... .... 6 
Allen’s fancy....... 6 ‘Merrimack, D. .... 64 
Armold’s ...... ooo. 64 Mallory.....ccccccce 6 
Cocheco........++. 6% Oriental........6 @ 6} 
Dunnell’s fancy.. 64 Pacific ............. 64 


Cc ansccceh a 53 Richmond’s ....-... 64 
Gloucester.........- 6 Simonson’ ssolid L Ik.. 64 
Hartel............. 63|SteeIR‘ver,fancy6 @ 63 
Hamilton.... ....-- 63 Southbridge Sh ina 54 


Kunickerb’c’er fancy 6 | Windsor, fancy.. 
CORSET JBANB. 


Amory............ 8 Kearsargesateen. 8) 
Androscoggin sat. 9 Lawrence........ 8 
Canoe River...... 7 Naumkeag sateen 84 
Clarendon....... . 7 Pep 


rel] blea.... 9% 
Indian Orca. Imp. it Rockport ......+. & 
2 


BOGGS . cccatcers 


TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 18 Methuen, AA.. 
“ “e 44 21 j oo ASA 








os A..... 16) Palmer....... 
¢ Dacice 154 Pearl River. . 
6 a = Pemberton, Aan. 15 
o =e 134 B. 13 
“ re be: ll 
s | ee 124 Swift River.. % 
Cordis, AAA....82 12 Thorndike, - 10 
ACE.,..32 18 10 





eeee eee 


; 1 
** 114) bad ee 1 
Lewiston, A....36 183! 





CHEOKS 

Caledonia, -. ..12 Park Milla, No. 50. 11 

eeesece 11 Park Mills, No. 60. i 
ienienis EE if. ere 
Fer & Murs, No.7...18 York, 1 .....+.+s-- i3 

DENIMS 

Amoskeag ......... 16 Otis, BB.......... 14 
ee ee arn 9 ‘Pearl River...... 16 
Col’mb’n aii be ol Betescasncsecnee SEO 

X brn. a Ww arren AXA...... 16 
Otis Pisvcss cane ss a 

GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......... 8} Manchester........ 94 
DONE Sf tkk Sates 84 Plunkett........... 8% 
Glasgow checks....— Renfrew............ 10. 
Gloucester, new.... 84; White M’P'gCo. stp] 8 
Lancaster....... aon, Oe “  Fancy.. 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton........... 84 Langley, B......... 8 
Augusta........... 8 \Massachusetts, D... 8 
Dc ahengn caeees 8 ¥- + 
oS See 83 Pepperell .......... %% 
Lyman, H..... dooce G9 MeMEe, B..cccsccce, OD 
STRIPES 
American ..... 94 Lewiston AA.. roy tts 
Amoskeag . "10 104 OtlisBB........ 
“ ee _ 3 Thorndike A..— rats 

Columbian... 9% “ B..— @14 
Hamilton ..... * -@1%} Uusdsritte A.. 94@10 








re & GIBB, 


Importers of 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, LINENS, 
SILKS, RIBBONS, 
CRAPES, NOTIONS, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES, CURTAINS, Etc. 
Broadway and Grand Street, 
NEW YORK. 


LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN MERINOS, 
CASHMERES, 

PLUSHES. 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO. 


(SUCCESSORS TO BENKARD, BUTTON & CO.), 


Agents for American Silks. 








R. H. MACY & 60. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAG 
NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILKS, 


THE PRODUCT OF THE FOUR UNRIVALED MANU 

FACTURERS, BONNETs, GUINET, BELLOW, AND 

GIRAUD. ALSO TO OUR COMPLETE LINE OF 
COLORED 


DRESS SILKS, 


AT $1.17 PER YARD, WORTH $1 50. 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


TOURISTS’ 


ARTICLES, AT THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 
ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH GREAT PROMPT- 
NESS. 


RE MACY & 00, 
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Werkly Market Review. 

(For the week ending, Friday, Sept Sth, 1888.) 

GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
COFFEE. 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to pease sseceee 8 @12 
Santos, Choice to Best. . «ss 9 @I2 





Java.. .18 (@20 
Mocha..... 26 (@27 
Maracaibo.. -. 8413 
CSUR cccecccccccceess MS hy eveee 8§Q@13 
i 
NOD o iic 0 00000400 Seecedsc doccccovennee 
Toung Hyson.......ss00 seeseeseee ot 
ee oe cdeccccerccssosooces 4 @45 


Osc ckiscsccceds Sesseees "27 a5 
Pixs ctcnsenecenséranevess> cea @i 





SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to vrime........... socesee T1H@ $ 
Harp.—Cat Loaf..... intathaw coocce) SOE 
Cramhed....... cccccecscosess» 94@ 98 
Powdered. .......-.+ nreoncnge Oi@ 98 
GRAMGLATED. 000.0000 +p00 20000 000 eee @ 
Warre, =~ Biioeied bo veheevede — @8 
NS es . 4@ 
YELLow bh - ides he. deceeengt 140 Hi 
aissdecckesce teas . 6 
MOLASSES. 

a ae étesbeidudados sesso 8B @B0 
“ Refined...... edveennateve cocee BO 38 
i SER -. 85 @40 

EE acs Shawctnesassstesoote .--.45 @62 

New Orleans, new crop........ seeeee 50 @75 

FISH, 

George’s Cod (new), per qul...8— — @ 87 50 

Grand Bank Coa seseeee = —@ 650 

Mackerel, No. 1, Mass -- 183 00 @ 15 00 

Mackere]. No. 2. Mass - 10 00 p 11 00 

Sekerst. No. 8, Mass.. - 72 7 50 
erring, per box.............. 2% 00 @ % 00 

SALT. 

Turk’s Islandc, per bush..... -—--—-@— 

Mediterranean......... eseecee — 28 (@ — 80 

Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s p. sk —— @ $2 50 

Liverpool, gzinss, “— — 2 50 

Liverpool, ‘* Phoenix, “——«m 250 

Liverpool, ‘ Washington's *‘ 1 50 @ 1 60 

Liverpool, ‘* otherbrands “ 1 40 14 





GENERAL MAREET. 





FLOUR, MEAL. Etc. 
F.ounr: 
Sour Extras and Patents....$3 25 @$5 10 
No. 2 Winter....... ih elaaeith 270 @ 370 
Buperfine Spring............ 8 7% @ 8 96 
QObio., Ind., en o . Raper 
fine Winter.........s.0+ . 8 90 @ 4 25 
State Extie toons Kdagate'’s . 435 @ 4 50 
Western Sprin Wheat, Extra 4 40 ‘@ 4 50 
Minnesota, ‘* Clear”’........ 5 00 @ 6 25 
8pring Wheat, “ Patents”.. 5 75 @ 8 BO 
Good to choice Spring Wheat, 
Extras ....... 4 55 @ 470 
a. Amber Ind. Ohiok Mich 4 95 @ 5 15 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’z) 4 60 @ 4 75 
White Wheat .(O. & Ind) 5 00 @ 5 15 
&t. Louis, Family. hwaeers «+» 500 @5 DB 
Bt. Loute, Choice. ......... 5 25 @ 5 45 
Genessee, Extra Brands..... 6 00 @ 5 20 
Winter Wheat, ‘‘ Patents”... 6 00 @ 8 00 
White Wheat, "Michigan Ex. 5 00 @ 5 15 
SOUTHERN Fiour: 
OD cob cadeicepeeee- ek £2.38 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 48 @ 6 50 
Richmond Family KereSeng - 565 @ 62 
Rra Fi.oor: 
DORR... .denoncepavagencess. Bat Oe) ae 
Pennevivania............. 8365 @ 400 
Corn MEaL: 
Western ..ccccrcce-coscse 425 @ 450 
Brandywine coseceee 470 O@— — 
Prize Medal.........+.--+ 450@a@-— — 
GRAIN 
Waeat 
White ....-csescccccceses OF 16 @ — = 
60° FRO, Biccccccccccce cose 8 BOD ao oe 
Red, * * .ccccode cocccee 367. @G1 
Cour: 
Mixed, new...... aaguprceet @— 
Yellow..... o——-@-—— 
White, No. 2.... cece covesee™ 19 @ — 83 
Oats: 
White ......00-.ccee-seceee 88 @ — 49 
Chi sessesee™ 42 @ — 47 


New oan. ‘mixed.........— 49 @ — 62 
Rrs. 


Btate.........65 eeeeeeee «= 7% @— 79 
Pennsylvania... seeeceeceese HA@ — — 
Beans: 


Mediums,.....-sseccecess-s 250 @ — — 
WaWOWE. 06 cde decvccccdes OBO 8 05 
PORb.0cccce -papocccdgpeopene Gee 8 


Peas: 
"Orden. 1881, @ bush........145 @ 1 bv 
Southern Slack Eye, # 2 
Dude. VA: v6 ddin de. - 02006 8390 @ 400 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 


Mess. Mow....0..--- seee- $22 00 @822 50 
Extra Prime. .-. 1960 @ 20 Ww 
Prime Mess.........++-... 21 CO @ 22 00 
-680@-—— 


- 1400 @ 14 
Long Clear 5 


Short Rib....... coccccsccee 1400 @ 14 50 
Cur MEATS: 

Smoked Hams .......... 

Smoked Shoulders, ....... 12 «@ — 12 

Smoked Strips............ _— = 16 @-— 

MILL FEED. 
OD PR. dchrccccbobces OF LE #19 
GRIDS, cocgpoonencegepecececses 22 
Us +ascecsses 22 
TE iat 0:60 10000066en000en00 Te 
DN enées sande asbuenebacnne aan 
a Oe eee 
PE Dacse .4s cvcscsoosoes Mm 
Linseed Meal........ccccsceee 8 
Barley Meal...... pbones atm 
HAY AND STRA 

Shipping. per 100 Ibs... 
ae, —* ver 10 ns 
Clos: xed. +o. 0 ogg 
Oat - a/ 


oro) hee 








é 


ee eeeeeseeee 


88S3sss23 
28SSSSRR 


\3 





Tee: 


@SSSST DIDNEDEES 
GESIRS Sss2Sssss 


egeess 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery. fair to cnoice.........25 @33 
State Dairy, pails and tubs.......s0e0..— @— 
State Dairy. tubs.inferior........ «0.23 @25 
Western. Dairy. choice to fancy.......19 (@24 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......144@17% 


CHEESE, 
State, Factory, fine..........eseceeses TIP@lly 
Good to prime........cecsceeccoesseesIOP@IL 
Fair tO £000.......ecedesececccceess++ 93/@10 
Ohio Factory. flat fine. eoccccesrcecees a 
Flat, good to ss ctice hk chabegtind 82a 94 
Skimmed Creamery......... o0cceceses SE © 
Full-skimmed Factory, new........06. 2 
EGGS. 
Long Islaud, New Jersey, aud near by at 126 
State and Pennavivanis . co cevecceccns Men ee 
Wentern and Canadian..........00.06 23) (a@24 


LARD 
Western, per 100 Ibs...........$12 00 @$15 00 
Oe secceececccesccecess 13 50 1@ — — 
—_—...... odese coe coveeee 1350 @ — — 
en POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked....... coos 15 @— 16 
Bpring Teuick scone. Phiisdeipiia..— 22 ‘a— 2% 
I SOND s w0n0000s.0000 00000 — 18 @— 19 
* State and Western.. — 18 @—219 
Ducks per Ib....... hpaaae sseeeem 14 @— 15 
VEGETABLES. 
Lima Beans, potato, per hn sang 50 @$1 
String Beans, in ts sper bag..... 125 @1 
Onions, Red, per bbi........ eons 1 U2 
Onions, Wertern, A coosee BO @ 8 
Onions, White....... seeeeee 300 @3 
Cabbaze, sour ty, per 100....... 500 @ 8 
Potatoer. L. I -» per bbl.......... 2% @ 2 
Potatoes, Jersey, ‘* “ ...... ese 2 00 @ 2 
Bwee! Potatoea, per bbl........ 200 @ 8 
Cucumbers, L. I., per 100..5....1 00 @1 
Tomatoes, L. I , per box..... «oe 50 t— 
Keets, L. I., per 100 bunches.... 2 00 @ 2 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl.........— — @ 1 
Radishes, L. I., per 100 bunches.— — 1 


DOMESTIC GREEN paar. 


Ze 88FSSxSSuSS BSSSRSRSSSSSSS 


apotes. 90F Bescevcoes cocee Oh @ $2 
rtleberries, Jersey, per} bu. — 75 @ 1 
Peaches, Md. & Del.,¢..percr, 100 @ 1 
Peaches,Md & Del., sask. ex. — 75 «@ — 
Plums, per bbl.... 850@ 9 
Plums, Md. & idel., -biue, irgt — 6 @— 
Watermelons, Md.. per | 8 00 @ 12 
Watermelons, Jersey, per 100. 8 00 @ 10 
isang a) MG , Jersey, perbbl — 75 @ 1 
Pears, Bar'lett, per bbl........ 7 00 @ 8 
Pears, ta ’s Favorite, per bbl 500 @ 6 
Peanut. nia, hand-p’k’d, 

MON 10060004 n00es cose 8RQ— 
Poatets, virwiniay fancy......— 8ya— 


DOMESTIC — hewn) 2 
Apples, Sliced. State.......... 






Peaches, Peeled. .. »— 12 @— 15 
Peaches, gee — 4:8— 
Blackberries....... coos O— 78 
OATY LE MARKET. 
Beer Srpes: 
City Dressed. . coccccsecee— UMG@— 8 
We tern Dressed.. odép eee soe 10 @— 12 


Live Sueec: 

Wethers...... soccscccescosess™ 4@— 5b 
Live Lamps: 

Fair to Drim@........0esee002™ 5 @— 7 
Live CaLves 


Jereey Prime@.....cscesseseeee 7 @Q— M8 
Buttermilk ........ceeee eee -- 440@— 5B 
Hoes, Dressep: 3 
Btate, per 100 Ibs. essceesess- 10 1% @— — 
ee Oe ctthssss cont 8 724.0-- — 
Live, State, Western. 100 Ibs.. 8 75 «88 934 
TI 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per ton 
Soluble Pacific Guano....... +. $— — Ow 
Listers’ Stand. Super: - nate. .B7 00 (240 00 
Ammoviated Bone .82 00 @35 00 
« 60.6. Phosphaterss evens 30 00 @80 50 
« Ground Bone.. eee 3) OO a 50 
“ Crescent Bone...........29 00 1 00 
‘* Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
© Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 @5O 00 
« Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @85 00 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer vs veen 66 00 
Wheat soeepe 50 00 
“ Cabbage * 61 00 
‘ AA Ammontated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 87 5O 
Bpecialties compounded to order: 
omestead Migan Garbon We 
Michigan Carbon Worka) 40 Ov 
Homestend 1 Gheeco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) &) 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 4 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 
than caf-load,........6--00 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bove — 
phate. per 2,000 Ibs......... BH 00 
Baugh’s ment ‘Ave Dollar Phos- 
phate 000 Ih:....... ee 25 00 
Bauzh’s i, Koranted Pure Bone 
Meal per 2,000 Iba... iit i 85 00 
Baugh’s idxport Bone, per 2,000 
ER RE Pore oF 41 00 (233 00 
Allen’s Phosphate........:-/-+88 08 @38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano..........45 60 (@48 00 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9. 70p. ¢. 68 p bag 00 
"8.40 ‘+ 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or women” 
(2,240 IDB). eeerercees 52 00 @54 Ov 
Bone, ground fine, average...... — — @i2 
“ dissolved, high grade......-- — @28 00 
German Potash "Balts. Kainit. . — «a9 50 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... “8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
TOS .5 IS i ede dobié. Fed 1 84@ 1 8 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per100lbs.— — @ 4 3 ist 
Drie? Blood, per unit......... om —-@8 li 


ASHES.—We auote 5 G@5i cents for Pot 
and 64@6% for Pearl. 








First-Class Printers ‘Materials, 


Strong Silat” Cases. Cebineis. Ch 
"printing, a. ete. — 4 fee al 
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Pasurance, 


AMERICAN VITAL STATISTICS. 





In 1873 the “Chamber of Life Insur- 
ance” appointed a committee of five mem- 
bers to collect the statistics of mortality 
experience of the combined American 
The value of such a work to 
all interested in the subject was so obvious 


com panies. 


that the compunies were almost unavimous 
in contributing the results of their ex- 
perience to the common fund. Professor 
Levi W. Meech, an accomplished mathe- 
matician and actuary, was appointed to 
superintend the work, and has, after years 
of jabor and persistent effort, in the face of 
serious difficulties, brought his work toa 
conclusion 

The result is before us in the form of a 
handsomely bound volume of 550 pages, 
under the name of ‘‘ System and Tables of 


Life Insurance.” Professor Meech has ac- 


companied his statistical tables with an 
elaborate treatise on the mathematics ap- 
plicable to insurance; but, so far as the 
public is concerned, the Interest would 
center around the tables showing the 
actual results of the business of American 
companies, 18 compnred with the standards 
upon which their calculations and plans are 
based’ 

One of the most interesting tables is that 
which gives the general death-rate among 
the combined companies for each age of 
life, and compares this rate with that es- 
tablished by other observations in England 
and this country. It is well known that 
the favorable influence exercised by the 
medical examination of applicants for in- 
surance extends over several years and 
causes the denths during that period to fall 
much below the general standard for lives 
which have been longer insured. As the 
business of the American companies bas 
been largely obtained since 1869 and as 
the statistics furnished by the companies, 
asa rule, extended only to 1874, it follows 
that the average age of the policies under 
observation was less in case of the Ameri- 
can companies than in case of similar ob- 
servations deduced from the experience of 
English companies, whose business is, on 
the average, much older. It was to be ex- 
pected that the death-rate at the middle 
ages of life would, for the above reason, be 
more favorable according to Prof. Meech’s 
tables than by the standurds established by 
the experience of the older English com- 
panies, Atthe younger and older ages of 
life we would look for about the same 
death-rate in the English as in the Ameri- 
can experience, unless there was a real dif- 
ference in the general vitality of English 
and American lives. The latest and most 
extensive observations on the death-rate for 
all ages comprise the experience of 20 Eng- 
lish companies, compiled by the Institute of 
Actuaries and known as the “ New” Actu- 
aries’ Table of Mortality, io contradistinction 
to the “Old” Actuaries’ Table, which is stil) 
the legal standard of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. It is sanenetines to compare the 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


death-rates by the two English tables and 
Prof. Meech’s new table, which he desig- 
nates the ‘80 offices—American males.” 
DEATH-RATE OR PERCENTAGE OF MOR- 
TALITY. 
- Ola Actuaries. New Actuartes. 80 Am. Offices 
.00633 00676 


soeecees 00729 
40... 0006 01036 01031 00986 
BB. .coccce 01504 01505 01417 
OO... ..0005 03034 02968 026538 
TO. .csce0s 06493 06219 -OOTTS 
60.. 14041 14465 18407 


It is gratifying to observe that the actu- 
a] experience of the Eoglish, as well as the 
American companies, according to the» 
latest and most extensive examinations, 
abundantly proves the safety of the old 
actuaries table as a legal standard. It is 
also gratifying to observe the close agree- 
ment of the observations upon liveson this 
and upon the other side of the Atlantic. 
We have special cause for congratulstion 
in the fact that the death-rate in America 
at the advanced ages is shown Lo be more 
favorable than it is in England, for there is 
no substantial difference between the con- 
ditions under which the observations were 
made. At the central ages there appears 
to be a great advantage on the side of 
the American companies. It must be borne 
in mind that this difference is largely owing 
to the greater average age of the policies 
under observation in the English compa 
nies; but the difference is so great thet it 
seems safe to say that, under exactly simi- 
lar conditions, the death-rate is lighter with 
the American companies for all ages ex- 
cept those of early manhood, when it is 
about the same with both. 

Professor Meech’s figures bearing on the 
causes of death are also very interesting. 
In the combined experience of twenty-seven 
companies he shows that out of each 100 
deaths 6 have resulted from typhoid 
fever, 12 from other miscellaneous zymotic 
disease, 18 from consumption, 5 from other 
constitutional diseases, 5 from apoplexy, 
9 from other vervous diseases, 6 from «is 
eases of the beart and circulatory syst«m, 
8 from pneumonia. 5 from other respiratory 
diseases, 10 from diseases of the digestive 
organs, 7 from accidents and injurier, 8 
from diseases of the kidneys, 1.28 from sui- 
cide, and 5 from other miscellaneous causer, 
It is, of course, impossible for us to give more 
than a passing glance at so elaborate a work. 
The otber points relating to the influences 
of climate and medical selection upon the 
death-rate are treated at great length, but 
they must .be studied to be understood 
The actual deaths in the Northern States 
bave been well within the standard mor- 
tality tables, while in the Southern States 
the opposite result has been realized. The 
total loss in all localities has been 98 per 
cent. of the expected loss by the regular 
American Experience Table. In the South- 
ern States, taken by themselves, the actual 
loss has exceeded the probable by nearly 
50 percent. The new statistics would have 
been more valuable if they had not in- 
cluded the returns from some of the reck 
less and mismanaged companies, whose 
names are synonyms for incompetence and 
fraud. If the returns had been limited to 
the better class of companies, the resulis 
would have been much more favorable and 
would have given a more reliable standard 











for future use, notwithstanding that the 
number of observations would have been 
Jess. 6till the work in its present form 
will be valued highly by all students of the 
principles and practice of life insurance. 





FIRE INSURANCE CONTRACTS. 





Tue conditions of a fire insurance con- 
tract, it should be remembered, are always 
an unequal bargain, in which the insured 
party has decidedly the best of it, as an in. 
dividual transaction. The insurer, upon 
the receipt of a small annual premium, 
pledges himself to assume all risk against 
fire that may beset the sxfety of the 
property. The insurer has no knowledge 
of this property except so far as the insured 
is willing to inform bim; and he is, there- 
fore, undoubtedly often ignorant of the 
true nature of the risk that he has assumed. 
Law and justice, then, should alike demand 
the utmost good faith and candor from the 
insured, because of his powition of advan- 
tage. No fact directly or indirectly affect- 
ing the characier of the risk should be 
concealed by him. Dishonest men have 
often made use of their advantageous posi- 
tion in seeking insurance to evade queries 
and to conceal facts material to the ques- 
tion of the risk at issue. It has been to 
guard against action of this kind that the 
many specific ‘‘conditions of insurance” 
have been made part of every fire policy, 
instead of any wish on the part of under- 
writers to avoid honest claims through 
technicalities.—Jnsurance Critic. 
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1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MAS8. 
Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


&. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 
JOHN B, PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 











J. Me. Alia 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


i, President. 





—— 
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NEW ENGLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OF BOSTON. 


AGREES. ... 2.0. cecececceeeceeseee $16,210,465 92 
Liabilities ............0ceceseseees 13,574,570 99 


Tetal Surplue................. "$2,635,894 93 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway. 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47, 


The principal features of this Com ee ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MA EMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO'THE INSURED. 

All Forms of lAfe and Endowment Polictes Quen. 

T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
©. P. FRALEIGH, Secreta, ary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


PERotvAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
INCORPORATED IN FF ETS, $7,971,128 OL 


Sait eoRUEY: President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Pon nan gg 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
nual returns of surplus. Insurance at net cost. 
Policies non- + ay Lod their value. 


Agents wanted. OPH STEPHENS, Vice-Pre<ident. 


1882, 

















1829. Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 





JAS. W. McALLISTER President. 
Agency Department : GEORGE F. REGER, Manager. 


NIAGARA 


Insurance Company 
“45 BROARWAT AY, iisw Yor 


62d Semi-Annual Malvanest, Jan. Ist sees. 


ash pa PITAL. e500 8 90 
HEE 


$).735.5 63 32 
Fultigheliove® @ tar Company have ased Protee- 
ler the emrention. of th the 


cs Pew ND pp We 
nw rouk A o = 


TWENTY-Fi not ANS ANN vA L STATEMENT. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, B. 


CIN ininheininenssecctinnl £1,090.000 0 
—_— ved reinsurance............. 493 4 5 
NET NET SURPL U0 832,744 5 


for all Loner Mabilities..... 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1 NS2..$2,565.141 29 
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B.S. WALCOTT, Preridert, 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t avd Sec’y. 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1882. 


CASH CAPITAL. 
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Reserve, for Unearned Premiums 


CERT EEHEH HEEEHEEHEEEEEEEE EEE E HE EE EEE EEE EHH HEHEHE EE HEHE HH HEHEHE HESS ESET EEE EEE EE EE EES 


..$3,000,000 00 
1,967,687 00 





Reserve for Unpaid Losses.........--.---:+.++++ bibhddneeneeneseseqesddetonaenasbnbied, uipisbeenendstudslbbiedebbatacdoséuiattes sieead 209,459 97 
TWCE Beer oleas.. .. 2... eee eeccccceee sececcenccsceersecsercscsseeecsesssseesecsseseseesseseeees Suited eam aah eeeeoN hated <eqwhon pi mimsene 1,661,572 10 
I IE, ini consissesinesnssentndetnnntrancsinnneeiipia ntisenliinnnsadeabtonmenaintnnaeiciieties 





SUI MMARY 


OF ASSETS 


--00+4++- $6,838,719 07 


ELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Soak te WOMB. .... cecccccccce-seccccccccces 


$116,215 00 


State and Municipal Bonds (market value) 


cececeeeeceesecesces soescecsces $116,215 00 | State and Municipal Bonds (market value).............................. 128,500 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth —— =. = payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 5.007.450 68 
OB. 166,550)... 2... cece cece ecececeeeeeeeereeeneeeeeesceeeerwereseeeseees 1,363,737 44 Interest due C1. Fo SARS aN eocnebieneneeesoesencs sethens ’ 80,074 91 

United States Stocks (market value)..............-.+-eeceeceeeeeseeeneres 3,092,750 00 Premioms ( Uncollected and im hands of Agents................. abet 8 82,142 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value).......-.------- 931,350 00 Real Estate: ............c-eeeeeess Sidinoe evcdnccgbbeccnodececcosccceboosderes 36,499 49 
Total........ .- os cc ccccecccceccsesces oe cece crccccccccccerecccccccccecs ccccce ecccccccccccccccs coccccccccce ee ee ee 





T. B. GREENE, 
WM. L. BICELOW, 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres, 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


| ass't Seo's, = J, H. WASHBURN, Seeretary cus. J. MARTIN, President 
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OFFICE OF THE 


~ ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 20TH, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st December, 1881. 
Risks from Ist Jan 
, 1881, to Sist December, 1881..... $4,030,487 10 
not marked 
Ist January, 1881 .......ccccccccececceess 1,597,534 47 
otal Marine Premiumss............-+++.++ $5. 95,027,081 57 
Prgptemommtee —_ og cenasey, 
1881, to Slst - $4,110,176 72 
Losses paid during the same 
POTEOE. cocpcccecccccccosceces $1,775,882 80 
Returns of Pre- 
miumsand 
penses......... $924,287 08 02 


The Company has th the e following Assets— 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, peak. and other Stocks.. : a 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

4 dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and afver Tuesday, the second of May next. 

by order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
THARLES DENNIB, EDMOND WF CORLL 
W.H.H JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB MINTURN, 
LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 

BonDON Ww. — fpwin D MORGAN. 

A. A. RAVE B ai 


. ERT L. . 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD SAMUEL W: 


JOSIAH 0. LOW, CHARLES D. LE 'VERICH, 
AM E.DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ROYAL a WILLIAM H. FOGG 
Seu Toons = renee Cope 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


WILLIAM > WEBB pl f COLLIN: 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, jouNL. RIKER 


J. niastien/Indooaes 
CHARLES Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, Sa Vice-Pres’t 





THE CONTINENTAL 
YU hi, 


Lins . PiguR- 
o., 


op ‘manevosn, 
Corn. 
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on.7ae-4 17.49. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York, 


POLICY simple. definite. liberal. nonforfeitable 
incontestable. 


THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

BAFE, $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
wanted in some of the best 


H. STOKES, President. 
M.S. STEBBINS. actuary. _J. L. HALSEY, See’y. 


GONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


New York, 100 , nae eames. 

Brooklyn, cor. M 
‘and No, 106 oe Broadway, EE. 

Reserve for reinsurance....... $1, 501,512 26 





Continental § Sts. 
Buildings: { 


Reserve fer all otherclaims. 282,548 64 
Capital paid in in Cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus. ............-------seee 1.425.339 25 


Tetal Cash Assets, July 1st, 
1882 $4,209,400 15 
This © under the re- 
strictions of the few York: ‘Safety Fund Law. qe 
© Safety Funds together equal $1,100,- 











DIRECTORS: 
t GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


pot tad D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 




















GEO RY B. HYDE, 
8. FB. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKE 
Wh. H. SWAN ILLIAM BRYCE, 
. BO TON PP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
LIAM M. VA A. M 
THEODORE L HUS JOHN H. REED, 
WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. EARLE, 
dD. B.A oh. CHARLES H. 
HORACE B CLAFLIN, EDWARD 
HORM B. EDWARD MARTIN 
PMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON 
ALEX. E ORK, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
. L. ANDREWS, VERMIL 
Geo. LA 3h F. SLA 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Persons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers May judge for themselves. 


The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the disposition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appll- 
cation whieh he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as las been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since ite organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which bave been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additiona] information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 





dW. ALEXANDER, } vicePresidents 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 





Old and nd Roung. 


THE CAT-BIRD. 


BY THE REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 


Turovex the night and through the day 
Runs a babbling brook away, 
*Neath the hill and toward the river, 
Through the pasture, on forever. 
Shadowy playmates there I see, 
Rivaling the brooklet’s glee ; 
And the cat-bird’s voice I hear, 
That so piqued my childhood’s ear. 
Saucy, mocking cat-bird, 
On the alder spray, 
Even now I hear thee, 
Though so far away. 





hou incarnate, wicked joy, 
How I watched thee as a boy, 
Mocking with thy saucy call 
Robin, jay, kingfisher, all— 
Picking up the varied notes 
As they fell from feathery throats, 
Screeching as in demon glee 
Our astonishment to see. 
Ashen-coated cat-bird, 
On the alder spray, 
Mimicking thy fellows 
All the live-long day. 


Thou highwayman of the wood, 
Our New England Robin Hood, 
Making other nests thy prey, 
Eating eggs thou did’st not lay, 
How with cbildish wrath we heard 
Tales of thee, thou naughty bird, 
Of feathered maidens in distress, 
Longing still to make redress. 
But thou saucy cat-bird, 
On the alder spray, 
All our maledictions 
Mocked and jeered away. 


Oft amid the leaves descried, 
With thy pert head cocked one side, 
Oddly jerking thy long tail, 
How I’ve heard the jeer and rail, 
Scolding on through all the weathers, 
Like a Carlyle dressed in feathers, 
Then, to mock the mockery, 
Thou would’st bubble o’er in glee. 
Oh! thou cynic cat-bird, 
Mimicking mankind, 
All our whims and fancies, 
Laughing down the wind. 


"Tragic, comic actor thou, 
For thy stage an alder bough, 
Now some borrowed joyous note 
Pouring from thy feigning throat ; 
Now from wailing puss in sorrow 
Her alarm-cry thou dost borrow ; 
Till, to us bewildered, seems 
Each but fancy of our dreams. 
Mimic actor, cat-bird, 
Thus thy betters do, 
Till, *tween good and evil, 
Nothing seemeth true. 


Cat-bird, but I love thee still, 
By the brookside, ’neath the hill, 
Laughing, mocking in the trees, 
Feathered Mephistopheles ; 
Playing out thy varied part, 
Mirroring the human heart, 
Fretting, scolding, scornful, then 
Bursting out in joy again. 
Good and evil cat-bird, 
On the alder spray, 
Like thy contradictions 
Run our lives away. 
Boston, Mass. 





JOSHUA LATHROP’S LEGACY. 


BY MRS. LAUNT THOMPSON. 


‘‘Morntn’, Dr. "Taint likely, think, ’t 
the old man can live through the day?” 

‘‘No,” said the Dr., as he prepared to 
climb into his gig. ‘‘ No; or, more correctly, 
1 should say that I don’t expect him to live 
to see another day. He may live till mid- 
night.” 

‘He's held out wonderful, that’s true,” 
responded Zedekiah Smith, as he gazed 
meditatively after the retiring wheels of the 
Dr.’s gig. ‘‘Say, Jemimy,” he continued, 
looking in at the kitchen window as he 
spoke, ‘‘1 guess I'll step up to the house and 
see how he’s gittin’ on.” 

“‘ What’s the use?” replied a slightly snap- 
pish voice from the interior. “‘ You can’t 
do him no good, nor he ain’t a-going to do 
you no good, as I’m aware of. There's 
Hanner Jibb there, that’s the best nurse 
there is; and old Jemmy Golding, that, if he 
ain’t the smartest man that ever was, is used 
to all the old man’s ways and humors him. 
And you've got lots to do, Ziab. Do, for 
massy’s sake, mend me that ’ere rockin’ 


for more’n a week, Ef you want te do 
good, that'll be more to the puppus, I guess, 
than runnin’ off after folks that ain’t nothin’ 

to you nor me either.” 

‘Well, Jemimy, well, just as you say,” 
replied Ziah, submissively, as he proceeded 

to the duty in question. 

But, being a prudent man, he managed 

at once to satisfy his wife and his own curi- 
osity, by placing the rocking-chair in such a 
position that he could keep his eye on the 
big house while he worked. The intcrest 
which all Laneham felt in old Joshua La- 
throp was not precisely of an amiable char- 
acter, for the old man was not beloved. He 
was only pitied and wondered at. Forty 
years before, he had come to Laneham, al- 
ready a rich man; though it was whispered 
concerning him that he belonged to no La- 
throps that anybody knew anything about. 
He had bought the Rue House, the largest 
house in Laneham, and had enlarged it and 
furnished it expensively. He had then mar- 
ried and settled down. But his married life 
had not been a happy one; or, rather, had 
not resulted happily. Joshua Lathrop was 
a gloomy man, and his wife, whom he had 
selected, strangely enough, because she was 
poor and stupid, was, as the sequel proved, 


‘| not stupid enough to be happy with him. 


She bore him four children, then pined 

away, fell into a decline, and died. The 

children had been brought up away from 

home, and, as they attained majority, bad 

one by one gone out into the world and had 

never returned to the parental home. Forty 

years ago it was not so easy, and, therefore, 

not so common to wander about the world 
as it is now; and Joshua Lathrop’s children 
were frequently quoted as having been, in 
this respect, rather evilly disposed, though 

no other ill was known of them. Now, at 
eighty-four, the old man was dying quite 
alone, yet with all his faculties about him, 

noting day by/day, as every one knew, the 
slow approach of death, yet taciturn and 

resolute as ever; and, as ever, admitting 
few visitors and with them conversing only 
on indifferent topics. He had never gone to 
church. It was supposed that he believed 

in nothing, and when he refused to admit 
Parson Denham people pitied him more 
than ever. No one thought of summoning 
his two surviving children. They had not 
crossed his threshold for more than twenty 
years, and were thousands of miles away; 
one a merchant in China, the other measuring 
the day by prayers and religious offices and 
the narrow, yet absorbing routine of a mon- 
astery. Layton Lathrop—Fra°Giralamo in 
religion—had been a Carthusian monk for 
more than twenty years. For ten of these 
years allthat was mortal of his twin brother, 
John, had been a heap of dust. John had 
become a Jesuit priest, was sent out to China 
as a missionary, and had been murdered by 
the natives, One daughter there had been, 
and she, years before, had joined an An- 
glican sisterhood, and had died not long af- 
terward of typhoid fever, while -doing duty 
as nurse in one of the larger manufacturing 
towns inthe North of England. Thus it 
was that Joshua Lathrop was alone. As far 
as he showed preference, it was manifested 
for old Jemmy Golding, an English servant, 
who had been in his house for nearly forty 
years, a pompous, conceited, but kind 
and simple-hearted old man. Jemmy Gold- 
ing accepted his master without question, 
vapored in his presence naturally and easily, 
and never speculated about his past. This 
speculation—this wonder why he was so 
taciturn and gloomy; why his wife had 
pined away and died, visibly shrinking 
from him in death, as in life; why his chil- 
dren had never clung about his knees; and 
why, as soon as they attained majority, each 
child had left him, to return no more—all 
this old Joshua read in the eyes of his 
neighbors, as they looked at him, and it an- 
gered him. He read it now in the eyes of 
Hannah Jebb, ‘‘ the best nugs in the town- 
ship,” as she handed him his spotless nap- 
kin and then placed his grucl before him 
and took up the spoon, prepared to feed 
him, as alas! his failing strength required. 
He took the gruel and then said: 

‘‘ That will do, Mrs. Jebb. Goto your 
own room and send Jemmy Golding to 
me.” 

Most of Mrs. Jebb’s time was passed in 
her own room, most unwillingly on her part, 
for she was a conscientious,-as well as skill- 





chair, that’s be’n sot back against the wail 


ful nurse, and it troubled her that her em- 
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ployer should not have his money’s worth, 
even while she was giad of the opportunity 
to “git on” with a set of shirts she was 
making for her son. She obeyed him, how- 
ever, calling Jemmy Golding as she went to 
her room. 

‘Shut the door,” said old Joshua, as 
Jemmy came in. 

Jemmy obeyed. 

“Come here, nearer the bed. They are 
building a new church, eh?” 

‘*They have built it, sir,” said Jemmy, 
proudly. ‘And time enough, too, if { may 
say so. To think that the Church of Eng- 
land showldn’t have been represented here 
before. It’s a downright shame, so it is.” 

**We don't oall it the Church of England 
over here,” interrupted old Joshua, cap- 
tiously. 

“Tt’s all one, sir, the Church. I could 
explain to you, if you would allow me. 
The—” 

‘‘Never mind. Has the new minister 
come?” 

‘Rector, if you please, sir. We don't 
call them ministers. That’s for Dissenters. 
We—" 

“Has he come?” snarled old Joshua, 
savagely. 

‘Yes, sir. Day before yesterday.” 

‘His name is Selwyn,” said Joshua, sud- 
denly and decidedly. 

“It is, sir. The Reverend William Rob- 
ert Selwyn. He—” 

‘*What does he look like?’ interrupted 
Joshua. 

‘* Well, sir, he’s about twenty-seven or 
eight, tall and fine lookin’, not handsome, 
but a pair of big blue eyes, that’s very ob 
servin'—” 

“That will do, Go down to his house 
and tell him I want him. Now, immedi- 
ately. Do you hear? There is no time to 
lose.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

Jemmy was half way down-stairs when 
the bell in the sick-room rang sharply and 
loudly. 

**Not you, Mrs, Jebb. Jemmy Golding,” 
said old Joshua, as both faithful attendants 
appeared at the door. ‘‘Come here,” he 
continued, when he was left alone with 


~ Jemmy, 


Jemmy approached the bed. 

“You are attending?” said Joshua, 
fiercely. 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Very well. If he—if Mr. Selwyn looks 
at the portrajt on the landing of the stair- 
ease, tell him it is the portrait of his grand- 
mother.” 

“TI will, sir,” said Jemmy, enchanted to 
know something which no one else knew. 

The young rector of St. Anne’s was fast 
locking the church door behind him as the 
messenger approached. He was devout, 
enthusiastic, fresh from a tour in England, 
where he had spent much time in Oxford, 
and thrilling with the life and religious ar- 
dor of the Oxford movement, then in its in- 
fancy. He had established daily services 
and was ready to do with might all that his 
hand found todo. A perceptible gleam of 
joy shone in his calm blue eyes as Jemmy 
Golding stated his errand; but, perceiving 
that Jemmy was a garrulous man, he asked 
no questions and followed him with a 
quick, firm stride, which was full of char 
acter and energy. 

“Our new rector, the rector of St. 
Anne’s,” said Jemmy, in a pompous whis- 
per, as he perceived Mrs, Ziah Smith looking 
out of her window, and Ziah himself leaning 
over his front gate with bursting curiosity. 
How often Ziah had rejoiced in the fact 
that his small house so overlooked Joshua 
Tathrop’s big one that no one could go in or 
out without his knowledge. 

‘‘Do tell? The new 'Piscopal minister, 
eh?” he responded, eying Jemmy somewhat 
curiously. ‘‘ What's he goin’ up to the big 
house for?” 

**1 advised Mr. Lathrop to send for him,” 
said Jemmy, proudly and with fine indif- 
ference to truth. ‘‘He’s got little time 
enough to ‘tend to his soul; and, of course, 
our rector can put everything right for 
him.” 

“‘Can, can he?” answered Ziah, con- 
temptuously, with a satirical gleam in his 
eye. ‘‘There’s a few doctrinal p’ints I'd 
like to discuss with you, if you please.” 

**No time now; no time,” said Jemmy, 


hastily, forhe had often had experience of 
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Zieh’s argumentative powers and avoided 
rousing them. ‘‘ See you again, Mr. Smith. 
His Reverence is waitin’ for me.” 

“* His Reverence!” repeated Ziah, with fine 
scorn, ‘‘I say, Jemimy,” he continued 
suddenly, in quite another tone. ‘‘ Kind o’ 
queer, ain't it, the old man sendin’ that 
way? I'd like to know the rights of it.” 

‘There ain’t no rights to know, I guess,” 
replied Mrs. Smith, scornfully from the inte- 
rior. ‘‘ All the folks in town knows that he 
ain’t ben nothin’ more’n an infidel.all his 
life, and he wonldn’t see Parson Denham. 
Hanner Jibb herself told me that. Ef now 
that he’s struck with death there’s folks as 
thinks they can do what they like with 
him—” 

‘Well, I guess he’s got his senses, Je- 
mimy,” interposed Ziah. ‘‘ Anyways, he 
had this morning, while the Dr. was there. 
Miss Jibb told me so.” 

**T’ll bet he aia’t got ’em now, ef he’s sent 
for that young sprig,” replied Ziah’s spouse, 
obstinately ° 

Meanwhile, the Reverend William Robert 
Selwyn was ascending the wide steps which 
led to the front of the big house. The big 
house was built on the old square plan used 
for all houses of any pretension in colonial 
times, a plan than which none better for 
dignity and comfort has ever been invented. 
Everything about the house, without and 
within, was in good but dreary order. As 
they entered the large hall and began to 
ascend the staircase, which rose in two low 
flights toward a broad central landing, their 
footsteps were distinctly audible to old 
Joshua, as he sat propped up in bed and 
listening intently. 

He heard the pause on the landing, then 
old Jemmy’s high, sing-song voice, saying 
distinctly : 

‘‘The portrait of your grandmother, 
sir.” 

That portrait, a full-length, life size, had 
hung there for more than forty years. A 
tall, slim, stately young beauty, her abund- 
ant dark brown hair piled up above her no- 
ble little head in some pretty, by-gone 
fashion; her long, clinging dress of white 
satin gleaming in rich folds; one lovely arm 
resting on the back of a high, carved chair, 
over which were laid her long gloves, the 
other hanging by her side. Her face was, 
perhaps, deficient in absolutely regular 
beauty, but beautiful, nevertheless, and 
eminently distinguished, particularly for a 
pair of large, brilliant brown eyes, which 
seemed still to flash and glow under the 
finely penciled eyebrows, and so vividly, so 
really that the gazer on the portrait seemed 
to feel himself under the fire of their 
haughty glances. 

The young clergyman had no time to 
pause and look, no time to digest his aston- 
ishment at finding the portrait of his ances- 
tress in this strange place. He passed on 
quickly, and, halting a moment on the 
threshold of the sick-room, uttered in a 
clear voice the Church’s greeting: 

** Peace be to this house.” 

‘There is no peace,” responded old 
Joshua, in a harsh, bitter voice. ‘‘No,” he 
continued, as he saw the prayer-book in Mr. 
Selwyn’s hand, ‘I did not send for you for 
that. I have something to say to you. 
Nothing to bear from you.” He paused for 
amoment for breath and made a sign to 
Jemmy Golding to leave the room. 

When the door was closed, the young 
clergyman advanced to the bedside, and 
met for the first time the glance of the dy- 
ing man. Old Joshua shuddered visibly as 
their eyes met, then said, distinctly, rather 
in the tone of one making an assertion than 
of one asking a question: 

‘* Your grandmother was Marion Dalziel, 
of Portsmouth.” 

** Yes,” answered Mr. Selwyn, surprised. 

“She married John Selwyn, of Selwyn 
Place, in Western Virginia, elder brother 
and half-brother of Robert William Selwyn. 
You remember your Uncle Robert?” 

Mr. Selwyn smiled. 

‘‘My Uncle Robert died, murdered, more 
than fifty years ago.” 

** Just so, just so,” gasped the dying man. 
**He died—was murdered, as you say, and 
was childless. Iowe—” He paused for a 
moment; then, after an evident struggle, 
said: ‘‘I owe something to Robert Selwyn’s 
nephew and you have his name. You are 
his representative. You havea right tothe 
legacy I have to leave. Stop,” he continued, 








asa disclaimer rose to Mr. Selwyn's 
‘The legacy-I have to leave you is m 
money. nh Ee aiche w eee: Yon are 
a preacher—” 

- “A priest,” interposed Mr. Selwyn, softly, 

**It is all one to me,” responded Joshua, 
“Priest, preacher, minister, what you will, 
you pretend Lo be set apart to @o your duty 
to men, to teach them to do God’s will—to 
bear the cross in a world where the wicked 
flourish like a green bay tree. “Young man, 
it is a trial to the righteons to see the wicked 
flourish. When yousee them faint-hearted; 
remember Joshua Lathrop’s legacy.” He 
leaned forward ‘and gripped the young elergy; 
man’s arm with his bony hand as he 
continued: ‘‘ Tell them that a man may 
have riches, wealth, and honor, so that he 
wanteth nothing for his soul of all that he 
desireth, yet God giveth him not power te 
eat thereof, yea, though he beget children 
and live many years, and his soul be not 
fified with good, he has not peace. There 
is no peace, no peace to the wicked. That 
is my legacy. In my early youth I com- 
mitted a great crime, and in later years a 
still greater one. I was never discovered, 
but the curse of God was on me. A vessel 
of wrath, destined to destruction. I have 
done my work, and my reward has been 
with me, hell and damnation burning in my 
heart for seventy years. Eighty-five years 
I have lived on earth, and what have I 
learned? ‘That it must needs be that 
offenses come, but woe unto that man by 
whom they come.’ Stop, do not speak yet. 
You are Robert Selwyn’s flesh and blood. 
You look at me with his eyes, the eyes that 
I have seen im darkest night and brightest 
day alike for fifty years, eyes that damn me 
as they look at me. But you must hear me. 
Seventy years ago I committed my first 
murder. [ wasa boy then. I woke up in 
the morning innocent, and lay down at 
night in hell. There was a skirmish that 
day in the neighborhood, the skirmish that 
began the long struggle of the Revolutionary 
war. I wished to go, but I was a boy of 
fifteen, the only son of my mother and she 
a widow. She bade me not go. She was 
far gone in consumption, poor soul, and she 
called me her only comfort. She knelt down 
at her window to watch and pray, and I 
went out into the garden to work. I heard 
the shots distinctly from where I stood and 
my soul was filled with rage. Suddenly, 
close by me, I heard a groan, and, as L 
turned round, I saw a wounded British 
soldier almost at my feet. He was a hand- 
some fellow, but, ghastly from the blood 
which streamed from a wound: in his fore- 
head, he was dragging himself along on his 
hands and knees towards a little stream of 
running water. -I had an ax in my hand, 
and I clutched it and ran toward him. He 
lifted himself as well as he could and gazed 
up in my face. And I lifted theax. Ah! 
you shudder. ‘You think a tiger would not 
be so cruel, and my poor mother screamed 
out: ‘Joshua! Joshua! for God’s sake stop.’ 
But I killed him. I left him where he fell, 
with the ax cleaving to his skull, and rushed 
into the house. My poor mother was there, 
kneeling at the window-seat. She alone had 
seen me. I went up to her, and she shud- 
dered. I took her arm and attempted to 
raise her; but she fell back lifeless on the 
floor. She too was dead. 

‘*T lived on undiscovered. I workedand 
prospered. All things went outwardly well 
with me, but I had hell in my heart. Fif- 
teen years later, when I had made myself a 
position and a fortune, I first met your 
grandmother. She was beautiful, the most 
beautiful woman of her day and the 
proudest and purest. Some people said 
the coldest too; but I always believed 
that she could love as no other woman could 
love. I worshiped her and longed for her 
from the moment I first saw her and long 
before I knew her. Your Uncle Robert pre- 
sented me to her. He was her first cousin, 
through her mother. He was a good friend 
to me and the handsomest man of his day. 
What right had I, the murderer, to Robert 
Selwyn’s friendship or Marion Dalziel’s love? 
But I wanted both. And Robert Selwyn 
was a good friend to me—a good friend; and 
Iloved him until little by little, day by day, 
and hour by hour I came to believe that he 
was all that stood between me and Marion 
Dalziel. And I was mad to possess her. .I 
knew then, as well_as now, thatI carried's 
damned soul within me, snd I used te say to 





; "He will live, he will have. joy on 

and wae Peer have heaved and t 
shall have nothing.’ Thete was to be a ball 
at the Wentworth House, and we were all to 
be there, It might have been two, thitee 
days before that, that I was strolling along 
the main street of Portsmouth with a physi- 
cian, when Robert Selwyn passed us, with 
your grandmother on hisarm. They looked 
bright as the morting, and the physician, 
looking after them, said: ‘ There go the hand- 
somest couple in the States; but they will 
have to marry soon. Handsome as he is, 
Robert Selwyn will not live six months, and 
Miss Dalziel will certainly marry him. She 
is devoted to him. These words set me on 
fire. I shut myself up until the night of the 
ball; but I had not then decided what to do, 
only to get Marion Dalziel for my wife. 
On the night of the ball she was dressed as 
she appears in that portrait on the stairs. I 
made my way to her and asked for a dance. 
She was to open the ball, she said, with Col- 
onel Wentworth; then she was te dance 
with her cousin Robert. I drew aside and 
watched them, and again and again the 
Devil whispered in my ear: ‘ You are a lost 
soul. Why not have a little happiness in 
this world?’ At last I made up my mind to 
stake everything on the first counterdance 
after supper. I went and asked her for it. 
‘Oh!’ she said, indifferently, ‘I have prom- 
ised that also to my cousin Robert. He has 
gone out to take a breath af fresh air, and, if 
he does not return, you may take his place.’ 
I answered that I would do so, and again I 
withdrew to an embrasure of the window, 
where I could see without being seen. A 
moment after I stepped out, still unseen, and 
ran down to a lane which crossed the bot- 
tom of the garden. It was pitch dark, and, 
as I drew aside on the turf, I could barely 
distinguish his footsteps on the gravel walk. 
He was walking lightly up and down, hum- 
ming a French love song. The perfume of 
his dress and hair reached me where I stood 
and my heart failed me. Then, quick as 
lightning, came the thought: I am predes- 
tined to damnation. After life, hell. Let 
me have Marion while I may. Let me have 
her first. I put my hands up over my head. 
I never knew whether I meant to. shout 
aloud my presence there, and so put myself 
out of temptation, or not; but I was a lost 
man. The Devil availed himself of that 
action and made me feel a loose brick on 
the top of the wall against which I leaned. 
I seized and hurled it, and—hefell. I heard 
the thud as his body dropped on the gravel, 
then one single long sigh; and I turned 
and fled as noiselessly as I had come, and 
regained my place behind the window. It 
had all passed so quickly that the music for 
the first counterdance had not yet struck 
up; and, after waitinga few minutes, I went 
to your grandmother and claimed her prom- 
ise. She redeemed it coldly and the touch 
of her gloved finger-tips, so slightly and 
proudly given, told me that I had damned 
myself in vain. Before I murdered Robert 
Selwyn I was sure that I could win her, if 
he were out of the way. Now that I had 
done it, I knew as well as I know now that 
she would never accept me. That is the 
fire of hell: to sin and find the price of gin 
refused. I lived through those days, through 
the funeral, through the wail of grief and 
rage which arose on all sides. No one sus- 
pected me. Weeks after he was dead I 
prepared to leave Portsmouth forever; but 
first I went to your grandmother to stake 
my last chance. She refused me, as I was 
sure she would, and, when I asked if it were 
for Robert’s sake, she said no. She had 
loved him as a sister, but she had religious 
scruples about marrying a first cousin. I 
never saw her again. That portrait I bought 
of a French artist who was in Portsmouth 
at the time. He, too, was madly in love 
with her, an@&t first refused to sell it; but I 
followed him to Paris and there | bought it 
of him. It has been all over the world with 
me in memory of my crime, but I have 
never told its history before. That belongs 
to Robert Selwyn’s nephew and namesake. 
Tell the world how Joshua Lathrop lived 
on undiscovered, and lived all the while in 
hell. It maddened me to live alone and see 
forever those murdered eyes gazing at me. 
So I married, but not for love, and children 
were born tome; but they shrank away from 
me. I had the semblance of a home, the sem- 
blance of human relationships. _No more! 
After my Wile died, I called my eldest son to 
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me and I began my confession. I thought, 
perhaps, he might pity me; but it needed 
only the first murder to turn him into astern 
judge. Heheard me out, and then he threw 
down on the table a purse of money I had 
given him and left me. He shipped for 
China before the mast, and I have never 
seen him since. My daughter left me too. 
Each child, when its turn came to hear my 
story, shrank from me and then left me. 
My daughter and my two younger sons 
wrote me that they had offered up their 
happiness for my soul’s welfare. In vain! 
Who can save the damned?” 

Joshua paused dnd relaxed his hold on 
Mr. Selwyn’s arm. He had told his tale 
rapidly, with ecarcely a pause. Now he 
sank back exhausted, a gray shadow settling 
on his gaunt features. The young clergy- 
man rose-and bent over him gently. 

“In Robert Selwyn’s name,” he began, 
“T bid you—” 

“Lost! lost! lost!” murmured the dying 
man, and was gone before the message of 
forgiveness could be uttered. 

By his will, a will dated on the evening of 
the day his twin sons left his house forever, 
Joshua Lathrop left his large fortune to 
found a hospital for consumptives, to be 
called the Robert Selwyn hospital; the 
portrait on the landing to Robert Selwyn’s 
nephew and namesake, ‘‘ who is charged,” 
added the testator, in acodicil, ‘‘to explain 
why my children refused to accept my 
fortune.” 
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A WORK-A-DAY WORLD. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 





LITTLE birds in their nests are breaking 
Into song by themselves ; 

Garden spiders are busy making 
Gauzes for pixies and elves ; 

Caterpillars are slowly weaving 
Hammocks of silken thread ; 

And honey-bees are boldly thieving 
Pollen, for daily bread. 


The little brook is almost dizzy, 
Turning the big mill-wheel ; 
Wasps and ants are about and busy, 
Where they may borrow or steal ; 
The mother mosquito is launching her 
wherry, 
Manned by a sleepy crew ; 
When they make land, awake and right 
merry, 
They'll find work ashore to do. 
NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 
re 


THE KENWORTH BOYS. 


BY MARY PF. SLEIGHT. 





“THERE, Ma’am. That’s what I call a 
rather nice piece of work. Wait a minute. 
There’s a hairpin won't stay where it be- 
longs. Eh? Did that hurt? Hairpins are 
such contrary things. Glad I don’t have to 
wear’em. And now, Mamma, take a view 
of yourself, and see if it isn’t pretty well 
done, considering.” 

Mamma, a frail-looking [ittle lady, with 
soft brown eyes, gave a quick but satisfied 
glance into the small mirror that the boy 
held before her. 

“‘T couldn’t have done it better, myself,” 
she said. ‘‘ And now kiss me, deary, and 
be off, or you will be late.” 

But, stooping to kiss her, the boy, a 
round-faced, curly-headed fellow of four- 
teen, lingered to straighten her collar, and 
then caught up and carried to his lips the 
two helpless little hands that lay folded in 

* her lap. 

“Remember, you are not to use them for 
anything to-day,” he said, patting them lov- 
ingly. ‘‘Hal has washed the dishes and 
made the beds and Fred has everything 
ready for lunch. So good-bye, little 
Mamma; and good-bye, Primrose. Broth- 
er’ll bring you asugar-plum to-night.” 

‘Precious boy!” sighed the mother, as 
the door closed behind him. 

“‘Prethuth boy!” echoed Primrose, who 
sat rocking her doll. ‘‘Duy ith dood, 
Duy ith.” 

But Guy, cheerfully as he had said good- 
bye, was full of rebellious thoughts that 
morning. 

“Poor Mother!” he said to himself. ‘It 
seems cruel to leave her there alone all day. 
She ought to have a nurse again, and she 
shall as soon as can earn enough to hire 





one. But, todo that, I must keep on in that 
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miserable old store, and I hate it. Oh! if 
Father had only lived!” And just then he 
saw Howard Bruce, with whom six months 
before he had been competing for the class 
prize, riding toward him on a gray pony 
that he himself had once owned. 

Howard was the son of a wealthy hard- 
ware merchant and while Guy’s father 
lived the two families had been on very 
friendly terms. But Dr. Kenworth, owing 
to a series of misfortunes, chief of which 
was along and expensive ilJness, had left no 
property, with the exception of the plain, 
two-storied, brick house in which they had 
lived ever since the boy could remember; 
and, though Mr. Bruce, on hearing that Guy 
would have to leave school and go to work, 
had kindly given him a place as errand-boy 
in his warehouse, Mrs. Bruce no longer 
thought it worth her while to visit Mrs. 
Kenworth, while, as for Howard, he seemed 
to have lost all recollection of the fact that 
his father’s errand-boy was once his own 
class-mate. 

‘*He can go to school and fit himself for 
college,” said Guy, bitterly, as Howard can- 
tered past, without even glancing at him. 
And this! bitter feeling was in no way les- 
sened when, half an hour later, as he was 
cleaning the office windows, two of the 
school-girls, tripping daintily by, looked up 
at him without the faintest smile of recog- 
nition. 

‘*Poor Guy!” said one of them, curling 
her pretty red lips. ‘‘It is something of a 
come-down for him, having to give up 
school and sell his pony and go to washing 
windows for a living.” 

And Guy heard every word of it. 

Still, he felt grateful to Mr. Bruce for the 
place, and was determined that, whatever 
work fell to him, he would do it faithfully. 
So he rubbell away at the great plate win- 
dows, until they shone like mirrors; and, that 
done, he went to his desk and directed en- 
velopes until the head clerk called him to go 
to the post-office. This was one of his 
hardest trials, for, in going and coming, he 
had to pass the Academy, and usually it 
was recess-time, and there were the boys on 
the playground, pitching qvits and prac- 
ticing gymnastics, while he trudged by, un- 
noticed, with Mr. Bruce’s mail-bag over his 
shoulder. 

‘*You don’t know, Mother, bow it makes 
a fellow feel,” he said, ene evening, after an 
unusually trying day, as, tired and half dis- 
couraged, he lay on the lounge, with his 
head in his mother’s lap. 

‘And how do you manage to stand it, 
deary ?” she asked. 

**Oh! I begin to repeat the Command- 
ments or the ‘‘ Deserted Village,” whichever 
comes first, just as fast as ever I can,” an- 
swered Guy, with a laugh; “‘and by the 
time I reach the store again I usually feel 
better.” 

‘‘That’s an admirable way to work off 
bad feelings,” said Mamma, smilingly. I 
think I shall try it myself.” 

‘‘Poor Mamma! I don’t see how you 
manage to stand it, shut up here all day, 
with no one but Primrose for company,” 
said the boy, patting her hands. 

‘‘ Primrose is very entertaining company, 
little chatterbox that she is,” said Mamma; 
‘**but I’m afraid we shall have to send for 
Miss Quibley to do some mending for her. 
I have been trying to patch her blue dress; 
but I couldn’t even thread the needle, my 
hands are somuch worse to-day.” 

“Let me do it,” cried Guy, eagerly, re- 
membering, with a pang, that Miss Quibley 
must have a dollar a day and her board. 
‘‘T am learning to darn beautifully, and I 
don’t see why I can’t learn to patch.” And 
hefore his mother could fairly raise an ob- 
jection, he had threaded a needle and taken 
the little blue dress across his knee. 

‘“‘There, that goes so fash, I suppose,” 
he said, putting the patch in place. 

‘*Yes, but that piece is wrong side out, 
and—why, my dear boy, you can’t do it 
with white thread!” 

““Why not?” laughed Guy. ‘“ When this 
gives out I can take a needleful of red, and 
then we sball have the red, white, and 
blue.” 

‘Hurrah for the red, white, and blue!” 

And by the time the task was done the 


two had grown so merry over it that Guy 


had forgotten all the day’s crosses. 
Two years before an attack of inflamma, 
ee As cg at left Mrs. Kenworth s' 


complete cripple, so far as hands and feet 
were concerned;' and, though, by degrees, 
she had regained the use of her feet suf- 
ficiently to be able to hobble about the 
house, her poor little hands remained so 
cramped and distorted that it was a diffi- 
cult matter for her even to feed herself. It 
had been a trial in the beginning, when a 
faithful nurse was always in attendance, and, 
now that the keeping of a servant of any 
kind was beyond her means, it was hard, 
indeed, to bé resigned. Some of her neigh- 
bors had tried to persuade her that the wis- 
est thing she could do was to sell the house 
and find places for the boys as apprentices. 


‘Boys without a father are jest sure to 
go toruin,” said old Mrs. Piper, who lived 
across the street. ‘‘They need a man to 
train ’em.” 

But the brave little woman was deter- 
mined to keep both her home and her 
boys. 

“Them boys ’d oughter ben girls,” said 
old Mrs. Piper, severely, ‘‘an’ then they’d 
a-ben o’ some use to you.” 

“‘Tam very well satisfied as it is,” said 
Mrs. Kenworth, gently; while the twins, 
Hal and Fred, who sat at the further end of 
the room, preparing the next day’s lessons, 
bridled with indignation. 

“‘T wonder if she thinks boys can’t be of 
any use,” muttered Hal, under his breath. 

‘‘That’s as much as she knows about 
boys,” exclaimed Fred, the moment the old 
lady was out of hearing. ‘‘I rather think 
we'll show her that boys can be as smart as 
girls, when they try.” 

‘‘Indeed, we will,” said Hal, decidedly. 
‘* And all you'll have to do, Mamsy, is to 
sit in state and give directions for a day or 
two, just till we get the run of things.” 

‘‘My poor boys!” said Mamma, with a 
sigh, ‘‘I fear you will find that you have 
undertaken a harder task than you think 
for.” 

But the boys made light of her fears and 
went to work so energetically that she soon 
found it difficult to realize that she was 
without a servant. 

“Tt takes a good deal of ‘ wrastling,’ 
though,” said Fred, confidentially to Guy, 
who was four years older then the twins. 

**1 declare, anybody that can keep house 
without getting wrathy once in a while must 
be mighty good.” 

‘** That’s a fact,” said Guy. 

Still, nothing was slighted. If neighbors 
chanced to drop in, they usually found 
Mamma seated in her easy-chair, a picture 
of dainty neatness, with books and flowers 
on the little table beside her and Primrose 
playing at her fect. 

‘Everything as clean and trim as a wom- 
an could make it,” said Miss Quibley, who, 
in spite of Guy’s skill with the needle, they 
were now and then compelled to employ to 
do a day’s sewing. 

But it was chiefly on their cooking that 
the boys prided themselves. 

‘‘La, now! You don’t say that that boy 
made them biscuits!” exclaimed old Mrs. 
Piper, who had purposely ‘‘happened in” just 
as Hal was putting supper onthe table. ‘I 
declare for it, they make one’s mouth water 
jest to look at ’em.” 

‘Sit up and try them, Mrs. Piper,” said 
Mrs. Kenworth, cordially. And Mrs. Piper, 
having promptly accepted the invitation, 
began devouring the biscuits with such a 
relish that Hal, afraid that the supply might 
not be equal to the demand, ventured to re- 
mark that there was a loaf of stale bread in 
the cupboard, in case she had any fears that 
the hot biscuits might disagree with her. 

“‘No. My congestion’s pretty good, 
thanky,” said the old lady. ‘‘ And sech bis- 
cuits as these be won't hurt nobody. We 
think our Sary Jane’s some on biscuits; but 
I b’lieve these beat hern. If there’s any- 
thing lackin’ in ’em, it’s jest a pinch o’ salt.” 
And, though she had already eaten four, 
she helped herself to another, to make sure 
that her criticism was correct. 

“Yes, Henery,” she drawled, smacking 
her lips, as she took a mouthful from the 
fifth, ‘‘it kinder seems to me that a lectle 
more salt would bring up the flayor, 
kinder.” 

“‘I don’t think it would be very wise to 
try to bring up the flavor if she is likely to 
be around,” said Fred, as he helped Hgl| 
clear the table. 
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ing appreciated, if you’re only sure that 
things’! hold out.” 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding their house- 
hold cares, Hal and Fred went regularly to 
school, and Guy was as prompt and faithful 
in his attention to business as if no other 
duty devolved upon him. The latter’s 
chief regret in regard to himself was that he 
was obliged to give up his studies, and 
when a night school was opened in the 
neighborhood he at once became a member. 

‘I am afraid it will be too confining for 
you, dear, after being all day in the store,” 
said his mother, a little anxiously. 

‘*Now, Mother, you are almost as.bad as 
Joe Baker,” exclaimed Guy. ‘‘He says 
that when he gets out of the store at night 
he has to have some sort of recreation, so he 
goes to the theater and the circus and any- 
where else where he can have a little fun. 
But, if he was as anxious to know something 
about books asI am, I think he’d find an 
hour or two of study every night the best 
recreation he could have. But, then, he’s a 
puny sort of a fellow, and perhaps it 
wouldn’t agree with him. It is different 
with me. Why, just look at me, Mother! 
I’m as hearty as a bear,” he said, straight- 
ening himself and thumping his broad chest 
with his fists. 

And Mrs. Kenworth iooked and made no 
further objection. 

One day Mrs. Bruce condescended to call 
on her old friend. 

“What! not a servant in the house? In 
your helpless condition, too?” said the lady, 
in amazement. 

‘My boys never let me feel the need of a 
servant,” replied the little mother, proudly. 

‘But, my dear Mrs, Kenworth, aren’t you 
afraid that it will tend to make them effem- 
inate in their tastes? I suppose it is a neces- 
sity with you; but, really, I should fear 
that it would unman them to some extent.” 


Mrs. Kenworth thought of Howard Bruce, 
whom she frequently saw strolling past, 
smoking a cigarette and twirling a wisp ofa 
cane, and she could not help contrasting the 
pale, foppish-looking youth with her own 
manly and vigorous boys. 

“‘T don’t think it will do them any harm, 
Mrs. Bruce,” she said, quictly. ‘Indeed, 
I arn rather inclined to think that it is doing 
them good.” 

Mrs. Bruce smiled in an unbelieving way 
and went home mildly pitying the Kenworth 
boys. Mrs. Kenworth herself was some. 
times disposed to pity them. 

“IfI were only well and strong!” she 
would sigh, when she saw the twins linger- 
ing to finish their household tasks, at the 
risk of being late at school, or when Guy 
devoted to her toilet time that she fancied 
he wanted for study. 

** We don’t mind it a bit on our own ac- 
count, Mamma,” they protested; ‘‘ but it 
would be nice for your sake to have you 
well again.” 

Of this, however, there seemed but little 
hope. If there was any change, it was 
rather for the worse. 

‘If she could go to Hospital, and 
put herself under treatment for two or three 
months, she might be helped,” said Dr. 
Payson, one of the few old friends who did 
not forget them. ‘‘They make a specialty 
of such diseases there and have effected 
some remarkable cures,” 

Of course, this was out of the question. 
At least, it seemed so to Mrs. Kenworth; 
but the boys at once put their heads to- 
gether and began to plan. Mamma, they 
knew, had a hundred dollars laid by for a 
time of need, and Guy was earning now a 
dollar a day. 

“We can earn something, too,” said the 
twine, eagerly. ‘‘Wecan do as you haye 
done, Guy: give up day school and gs even. 
ings.” And that very afternoon they offered 
themselves as cash-boys at one of the great 
dry-goods houses. Mamma did not quite 
understand it and was slow to give her 
consent; but they were so urgent that, at 
last, she yielded. 

‘ I’ve thought of something else,” said Guy, 
that evening, as the three little men were 
finishing wp the work in the kitchen. 
‘*Thero’s Father's watch.” ‘‘ Yes, and 
there’s the silver coffee-urn,” said Hal.“ I 
heard Mamma say, not long ago, that she was 
| afraid she’d have to sell it.” 

“But it would most break her heart,’ 
ri ed ose 64, perk) pace 
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the coffee-urn,” said Guy. ‘‘ At least, not 
till we have to. We'll see first what we can 
do with the watch.” 

The watch was to be his own on his fif- 
teenth birthday, and, when it first occurred 
to him that he might, perhaps, be able to 
raise a loan on it, he was not at all disposed 
to entertain the idea, so long and impatiently 
had he been waiting for the time when he 
should come into his inheritance. But half 
an hour later he was standing in Dr. Pay- 
son’s office, boldly making his proposition. 

‘‘Why, to be sure, my boy, I will will- 
ingly loan you a hundred on it, and more, 
if you need it,” said the Doctor. ‘‘The 
sooner your mother goes the better; and, if 
there is any other way in which I can help 
you, do not hesitate to come to me.” 

Mamma looked dismayed when the boys 
unfolded their plan. 

‘‘No, my darlings, it is impossible,” she 
said, decidedly. ‘‘ You don’t know what 
you are asking.” 

“*But it isn’t as if you had to go a thou- 
sand miles away,” urged Guy. ‘ The hos- 
pital is right here in the city and we can see 
you every week.” 

Mamma leaned back in her chair with 
closed eyes, and two or three tears crept 
silently down her cheek. 

** My poor, poor darlings! What's to be- 
come of you?” she sighed. 

** What is to become of us if you should 
grow worse, and—and—never get well?” 
asked Guy, choking back a sob, as he re- 
membered with what a grave face Dr. Pay- 
son had said: ‘‘The sooner your mother 
goes the better.” 

‘*But Primrose! What can we do with 
my little Primrose?” said Mamma. 

“Don’t you worry about Primrose, 
Mother,” said Hal. ‘‘ Fred and I are going 
to look after her. Mr. Lansing doesn’t 
want us both just yet, and so we are each 
to have the same number and take turns, 
one going one day and the other the next. 
And we are going to do the same about the 
night school. What's the use of being twins 
if you can’t take the good of it? I don’t be- 
lieve they'd ever find out that there are two 
of us if we didn’t choose to tell them; and 
Professor Burton says it makes no differ- 
ence to him, so long as the one that has to 
recite knows his lessons thoroughly.” 

“* Lam afraid I shall have to go, in spite 
of myself,” said Mamma, seeing how deter- 
mined they were to leave her without an ex- 
cuse; and the next week found her an in- 
mate of Hospital, Guy and Dr. Pay- 
son going with her, to see her comfortably 
established. 

**T am so glad about it,” said Fred, the 
first evening, as he drew Primrose in her 
high chair to the tea-table; but at the same 
moment he brushed his hand suspiciously 
across his eyes, and, though Hal, whose 
turn it had been to keep house that day, 
had taken pains to make the supper as in- 
viting as possible, they all came near chok- 
ing over it. As for Guy, he broke down 
completely when, the next morning, as he 
was dressing, Primrose, the little maid, sud- 
denly asked: ‘‘ Whoth goin’ to bruth Mam- 
ma'th hair now?” 

‘“‘Oh! Primrose, Primrose,” he cried, 
putting his arms about her, ‘‘ what shall 
we do without Mamma?” 

Primrose looked at him a moment with 
grave eyes, and then began stroking his wet 
cheeks with her chubby hands. 

*‘Don’t ky, Duy,” she said, earnestly. 
“Tl be your muvver till Mamma tums 
home.” 

Whereupon Guy broke into a laugh and 
at once dubbed her ‘‘ Mother Primrose.” 

They were long, dull days that followed, 
the only brightness being the weekly visit to 
the hospital. Everything that happened in 
the little household was treasured up, to be 
reported to Mamma on Visitors’ Day, and 
often it was a hard matter to tell it all in 
the short time allowed them. One day 
something happened which they would 
gladly have kept from her. 

It chanced to be Fred’s turn to be house- 
keeper that morning, and, finding an empty 
larder, he decided to go to market. 

“Me do, too!’ cried Primrose, eagerly. 

‘** Yes, you shall go, too,” said Fred, put- 
ting on her hood and cloak. ‘‘ The walk 
will do you good.” , 

It was a pleasant morning, and, being in! 
no haste, the boy strolled leisurely along, 
stopping now and then to let Primrose have 





a look at the shop-windows, which were al- 
ready beginning to glitter with Christmas 
toys. 

Presently their attention was attracted to 
&man on the sidewalk, who was exhibiting 
to a crowd of idlers the extraordinary ac- 
complishments of ‘‘ The Learned Pig,” thi 
man himself wearing the title painted in 
flaming letters on a large placard. Fred 
laughed as he read it; for really the man 
looked the more piggish of the two, being 
fat and puffy, while the pig, owing, no 
doubt, to his studious habits, was extremely 
thin and sharp-featured. 

And it was astonishing how accomplished 
he was. Fred looked on in amazement, and 
declared to a by-stander that he would never 
have believed it possible that a pig could 
know so much. But alas! education had 
not served to eradicate from his swinish 
bosom the love of vegetables, and, when a 
market-boy thoughtlessly held out a turnip 
tohim, he made such a dash for it as to 
break the cord by which his master held 
him. Atthis the crowd set up a shout, 
while the owner of the turnip, not caring to 
have the contents of his basket devoured, 
went scampering down the street, with the 
pig at his heels, 

Instantly Fred, with the rest of the small 
boys, gave chase, and it was not until the 
runaway was captured and the excitement 
over that he remembered Primrose. 

‘* How could I have been so careless?” he 
said to himself, hastening back to the place 
where he had left her. But Primrose was 
nowhere to be seen. 

‘Probably she’s gone into some of the 
shops,” he said, trying to make himself 
think he was not frightened in the least; 
and the next half hour was spent in asking 
at the shop-doors if anything had been seen 
of a little girl in a red hood and cloak. But 
the question was always answered in the 
negative. Then it occurred to him that, 
possibly, the child, growing tired of waiting 
for him, had gone home. At home, how- 
ever, he found everything as he had left it; 
and, overcome by the dreadful stillness and 
the thought that Primrose was lost, he 
dropped beside the lounge and buried his 
face in the pillow. But he was too sensible 
a boy to waste time in crying, and, hurrying 
to the nearest station, he telegraphed to the 
police headquarters: ‘‘Lost! A little girl, 
four years old; in a navy blue dress and a 
red hood and cloak; with light, curly hair 
and brown eyes; and a mole on her left tem- 
ple.” 

The mole was an important item, in Fred’s 
estimation, and he made sure that it was not 
omitted. The dreadful people who, with- 
out doubt, had stolen her might change 
her clothing and cut off her curls; but they 
could not very well alter that mole and he 
was confident that by its help he would rec- 
ognize her anywhere. And, having given 
the message, he began the search again. 
Hour after hour he walked the streets, down 
one and up another, returning a dozen times 
meanwhile to the station, to ask if an answer 
had been received. But the afternoon 
waned without bringing any tidings of 
Primrose, and the boy turned homeward 
with a heavy heart. Guy and Hal would 
be waiting for him, and how was he to tell 
them? 

“That is a pretty story to carry to Mam- 
ma,” cried Hal, when, at last, they gathered 
from Fred’s broken sentences that Primrose 
was lost. ‘‘The idea of a boy ten years old 
leaving his httle sister on the street, to run 
after a pig!” 

** Yes, I know it,” sobbed Fred; ‘‘ but—it 
—it—wasn’t one of your common pigs.” 

*‘Oh! Fred, Fred, how could you?” said 
Guy, reproachfully. ‘And to-morrow is 
Visitors’ Day.” 

“‘Oh! we'll find her by that time,” said 
Hal, confidently. ‘‘ She’s probably at some 
of the neighbors’. Eat your supper, Fred, 
and then we'll all start out together.” 

But Fred, though he nad eaten nothing 
since morning, could scarcely swallow a 
mouthful, and, the othurs being equally with- 
out appetite, the table was soon deserted. 

“The best way for us to do is to keep to- 
gether,” said Guy. fearing that the twins 
might lose themselves in their search for 
Primrose if the three became separated; 
and, turning the key in the door, they started 
‘out on their almost hopeless quest. 





Acting on Hal’s suggestion, they inquired 
first at every house in the neighborhood ; but 





not even old Mrs. Piper, who usually knew 
everything that was going on in the vicinity, 
could tell them anything about Primrose. 
Then, until near midnight, they haunted the 
telegraph station, and, at last, went home, 
tired and heart-sick, to wait for the morn- 
ing. 

“‘ There’s only one thing left for us to do,” 
said Guy, gravely; ‘‘ and that is to pray.” 

‘* Yes; but we must keep on hunting for 
her all the same,” said practical Hal. 


It was Fred’s turn to be at the store the 
next day; but he was looking so pale and 
wretched that Hal insisted on taking his 
place. But he too carried a heavy heart, 
and, though he returned at noon with a 
three hours’ leave of absence for the usual 
visit to the hospital, he found no comfort in 
the prospect of seeing Mamma. 

‘No use talking about my going,” moaned 
Fred. ‘‘I never in the world can face her 
and tell her that I’ve lost Primrose. I'll 
write it down and you can take it to her.” 
But, as Guy declared that his remaining at 
home would only make matters worse, he at 
last consented to go. 

It was a forlorn trio that knocked at Mam- 
ma’s door that afternoon. Fred dropped his 
face in his hands and hid behind Hal; but 
the nurse had scarcely admitted them when 
a shout from Guy made him lift his head. 

‘* What! well! Why, is that you, Prim- 
rose? How in the world did you come 
here?” 

And there at mamma’s side nestled the 
little runaway, a picture of content. 

“‘T tumed on de tars, of tourse,” said 
Primrose, coolly, ‘‘tause I onted to see 
Mamma.” 

And that was about all there was to tell. 
Finding herself lost, she had managed to 
make it understood that she wanted to go to 
see her mother, at Hospital; and the 
benevolent old gentleman who picked her 
up had himself gone with her to the Hos- 
pital, to learn the truth of her story. 

‘* We'll lay all the blame on ‘ The Learned 
Pig,’” said Mamma, smilingly, when Fred 
had made his confession. 

‘*But Lam afraid you will never dare to 
trust her with any of us again,” said Guy, 
sorrowfully. 

‘* Indeed, I shall,” said Mamma. ‘‘I haven’t 
the least fear of hé® being lost a second 
time.” 

But it took a good deal of coaxing to in- 
duce Primrose to go home with them. 

‘*My poor little men! They are seeing 
troublous times,” sighed Mamma, all her 
sunshine vanishing with the children. 

And the ‘‘ troublous times” were not at an 
end. The boys were disheartened to find 
that their funds, though used with the utmost 
economy, were steadily lessening. Dr. 
Payson had already advanced fifty dollars 
more onthe watch; but Mamma’s sojourn in 
the hospital had been much more expensive 
than they had expected it to be and the out 
go was not likely soon to cease. 

‘Wesha’n’t be able to meet our liabilities, 
at this rate,” said Guy, looking up from the 
account book with a troubled face, ‘“‘and J 
can’t bear the thought of running in debt.” 

‘I don’t see but we shall have to let the 
coffee-urn go,” said Hal, regretfully. 

“Tt can’t go without Mamma’s consent,” 
said Guy, ‘‘and I hate to trouble her about 
it.” 

Still, after much discussion, they decided 
to lay the question before her on their next 
visit to the hospital. 

‘Sell it, by all means, my darlings,” said 
Mamma, cheerfully, ‘‘ and all the rest of the 
silver, rather than run in debt.” But, cheer- 
fully as she spoke, she had to blink hard to 
keep back the tears, for the coffee-urn was 
an heirloom. 

‘*We don’t want to sell it, Mamma. We 
won't sell anything,” said Guy, quickly. 
But we thought that, perhaps, we could do 
as we did with the watch; let it go for a 
certain amount, with the understanding that 
we shall redeem it just as soon as ever we 
can.” 

‘“‘T am afraid you will find the redeeming 
a heavy burden, dearies,” said Mamma. 

‘“*We can try, at all events,” answered 
Guy, hopefully. And, on reaching home, 
the first thing they did was to unlock the 
china-closet and bring out the coffee-urn. 

“It is an old beauty!” cried Fred, ‘‘ and 
Mamma says it’s solid silver. It’s a shame 
to have it go out of the family.” 

“It is not going out for good,” said Guy, 





hotly. _‘‘ If I keep well, Mamma shall have 
it again some of these days. You sce if she 
doesn’: ” 

“I suppose Dr. Payson would take it,” 
said Hal. “He said he’d do anything he 
could to help us.” 

“‘Yes; but I don’t like to bother him 
again,” said Guy, beginning to polish the 
urn, according to Mamma’s directions, with 


still hovering over it, there was a ring at the 
door, and before the urn could be put out 
of sight Mrs. Bruce walked in. Had it 
been Mamma herself, the boys would have 
been no more astonishtd, and it took Guy a 
moment to recover himself sufficiently to 
ask her to be seated. 

Now, Mrs. Bruce was really a benevolent 
woman, and, though she had no fancy for 
having poor people on her visiting-list, she 
was always ready to do them a kindness, 
and, having heard that Mrs. Kenworth had 
been taken to the hospital, she felt in duty 
bound to call at the house and inquire into 
the condition of affairs. 

“Those forlorn children must certainly 
need some one to look after them,” she said 
to herself. But the quaint old coffee-urn, 
catching her eye as she entered the room, at 
once absorbed her attention. 

‘“Why, really!” she exclaimed, ‘‘I was 
not aware that your mother owned so elegant 
a picce of silver. I hardly see how you can 
afford to keep it, in your present circum. 
stances.” 

“Tam afraid we can’t much longer, Mrs, 
Bruce,” said Guy; and the lady, having, by 
a few adroit questions, elicited the fact that 
they were thinking of disposing of it, imme- 
mediately made them an offer. 

. ‘But we shall want it put in writing, Mrs, 
Bruce, that, if within ten years we pay you 
back the money, we can have the urn again,” 
said Guy. 

Mrs. Bruce smiled, both at his business- 
like manner and at theimprobability of their 
being able to make the necessary payment 
within the time named. 

‘Very well, draw up your paper, and I'll 
sign it,” she said, seeing that Guy was in 
earnest; and, having counted out fifty dol 
lars, she went away, much elated with her 
bargain, confident that the urn would never 
be redeemed. 

For some reason Mrs. Kenworth was not 
as well the following week, and before the 
next Visitors’s Day came round the boys 
received a note from her nurse saying that 
the attending physician thought that it 
would be better for them to omit their visit 
for once. Guy read the message with a 
shaky voice, and they were still gloomily 
discussing it when old Mrs, Piper came in. 

‘‘You don’t mean to tell me your Ma’s 
wus!” said the old lady, who, from her 
window on the opposite side of the street, 
kept a sharp eye on the young housekeepers. 
‘« Well, for my part, I never did think she’d 
be any better, and, if you’ve got any rela- 
tions, I should say they ought to be noti- 
fied.” And when, after a few more equally 
cheerful remarks, she took ber departure, it 
seemed to Guy as if a certain ghostly raven 
had perched above the door. 

“‘Some people are always prophesying 
evil,” said Fred. 

‘But, supposing anything should hap- 
pen,” said the practical Hal, ‘‘who in the 
world is there that we could send word 
to?” 

‘There isn’t any one, but Cousin Ada- 
linda,” said Fred; ‘‘ and what she’d do would 
be to carry off Primrose and leave us to 
look out for ourselves.” 

“*T’d like to see her try it,” said Hal, defi 
antly. 

“Oh! boys, boys, do stop!” cried Guy, in 
distress. ‘Nothing is going to happen. 
Dr. Payson says that Mother has gained 
steadily, and, if we can only manage to do 
without her a month or two longer, hethinks 
she will come home cured.” 

“That's worth waiting for,” said Hal; 
‘* but it’s awful lonesome. I wish you were 
about six years older, Guy,” 

“So do I!” said Guy, eagerly. ‘I could 
do so much more.’ 

“Yes, and you could get married, and 
then we'd have a lady in the house again 
and somebody to take care of us till Mamms 
came home,” said Hal. 

“Indeed, I wouldn't, if I could,” a® 
swered Guy, with some spirit. ‘I'd just 





go right on working for Mamma.” 
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But when, late in the night, Primrose 

woke up, crying with an earache, he was 
ready to wish with Hal that there was a 
lady in the house. 

“Jt is different from any earache I ever 
knew her to have,” he said, anxiously, find- 
ing that none of the usual remedies took 
effect. 

“May be a mush poultice would do her 
good,” said Fred, who, with a blanket 
wrapped about him, was acting as assistant 
nurse. ‘‘ That’s what Mamma put on my 
face when I had the earache.” 

“We might try it,” said Guy, in des- 
peration. Whereupon the ‘twins hastened 
to the kitchen, and, lighting a fire, stirred 
up a mush pudding large enough to have 
made a dinner for half a dazen hungry chil- 
dren. Yet even this, though they bound it 

n ‘hot and heavy,” from ear to ear, failed 
at first to soothe her. 

“J think the best thing we can do is to 
send for the doctor, as soon as it is light,” 
said Guy. But toward morning the child 
grew quiet, and, after a two hours’ sleep, 
waked up, seeming, as Hal said, ‘‘as good 
as new”; at least, all but her curls, which 
were so matted with mush that it was al- 
most impossible to get a comb through 
them. 

“Never mind!” said Guy. ‘‘We won't 
worry her with trying to straighten them 
now. She will feel better by to-morrow, 
perhaps.” 

When he came home at night, however, 
he found her face flushed and swollen. 

“T am afraid she’s going to be sick,” he 
said, as they sat down to supper. ‘‘ Oh! if 
Mother were only here!” 

The hearty response from the twins to 
this interjection was interrupted by a peal 
from the door-bell. 

“‘T daresay it is old Mrs. Piper, coming in 
so sample the biscuits,” groaned Hal. 

‘Mrs. Piper, indeed!” said Fred. ‘‘Mrs. 
Piper never spoke like that in her life That’s 
a lady’s voice.” And the next moment Guy 
ushered in a bright-eyed, smiling, looking 
personage, who introduced herself as 
** Cousin Adalinda.” 

** Yes, my dears, I am your Cousin Ada- 
linda,” she said, throwing off her wraps and 
taking a seat at the table. ‘‘One of my 
neighbors was visiting old Mrs. Piper, a few 
daysago, and when she came home and told 
me about ‘them Kinwith boys,’ as old Mrs. 
Piper calls you, I felt sure that you were 
Cousin Helen’s children, and, being one of 
the ‘lone women,’ with no kith nor kin to 
keep me, I packed up and started. I couldn’t 
wait for an invitation, I was so impatient to 
see you; but, if you will give me one now, I 
think I'll stay.” 

The twins looked down at their plates in 
silence, not quite sure that they wanted the 
stranger to remain, and Guy simply said: 
**You are very kind.” 

‘But, of course, we can’t send her away,” 
said Hal, as in the privacy of the kitchen 
the three boys discussed the newcomer. 

“‘Of course, not,” echoed Fred. And 
when, on returning to the dining-room, they 
found her gently disentangling Primrose’s 
plastered curls and at the same time divert- 
ing her with a story, they unanimously de- 
cided, each in his own mind, that it would 
be nice to have her stay.” And this decis- 

ion was not reversed when, discovering that 
Primrose was coming down with the mumps, 
she sent the tired boys to bed, with the as- 
surance that she herself would take charge 
of the little girl. 

“‘ Now, Primrose will have proper care,” 
said Guy, feeling a load of responsibility 
taken off his shoulders. 

“Yes, and she will be such pleasant com 
pany for Mamma,” added Hal. 

Meanwhile, Cousin Adalinda was study- 

ing the three boys. 

““ What men they will make!” she said to 
herself, and then she began to wonder if 
there were not some way in which she could 
help the brave little fellows. 

“*I wonder if they’d take me to board. I 
am paying seven dollars a week the year 
round to people who don’t need the money 
in the least, and Helen’s boys might just as 
well have it as not, if they’d be willing to 
take me with it.” 

“Oh! thank you, Cousin Adalinda!” said 

Guy, when the lady made her proposition.” 

We'd be glad enough to do it, but I'm afraid 

you wouldn’t want to pay that for our kind 


*‘T am satisfied, if you are,” said Cousin 
Adalinda. And so the bargain was sealed. 
How Mamma laughed when the boys told 
her that they had taken a boarder. 

‘*Tt’s just the best thing that could have 
happened for Primrose, now that she has 
the mumps,” said Fred. 

‘I think it is a good thing for all of us,” 
said Mamma, with a restful look coming 
into her face; and from that time she im- 
proved so rapidly that at the end of three 
weeks she was pronounced cured. 

It would be hard to find in all the land a 
happier set of people than the Kenworths 
were on the day Mamma came home. 

“*It’s so nice to have you here again,” 
chorused the twins, that evening, prancing 
about her like two young Indians. 

‘And so nice to have you well again,” 
chimed Guy, fondling the hands that were 
no longer distorted and helpless. 

‘It is good to be here, my darlings, and 
good to be well once more,” said Mamma; 
‘*but Iam sorry that you have had so hard 
a time, my little men.” 

“It hasn’t been very hard since Cousin 
Adalinda came,” said Fred. ‘‘ Having her 
was next best to having you.” 

‘‘Thank you, my dear,” said Cousin Ada- 
linda, heartily feeling that Fred had paid her 
a genuine compliment. “I might have 
come six months sooner, if I had known 
how matters stood; but perhaps in that 
case these young gentlemen would have 
missed some useful lessons.” 

*‘] daresay they have appreciated you 
better than if you had come before the les- 
sons were learned,” said Mamma, with a 
smile; and then she kissed her boys and 
sent them to bed. 

“Now,” said Guy, the next morning, as 
the three were getting breakfast, ‘‘I’m going 
to work like a Trojan to redeem that watch 
and coffee-urn.” 

“Yes, sir; and we’re going to help you,” 
chimed the twins. 

But, when Guy reiterated this determina- 
tion to Mamma, she at once undertook to 
convince him that it would be better to let 
the watch and urn remain where they were 
for the present. 

“It is not like a debt, deary. If you 
should never redeent them, it would be no 
loss either to Dr. Payson or to Mrs. Bruce, 
and my boys must now bend all their ener- 
gies to getting an education.” 

‘*But I mean to redeem them some time,” 
said Guy, resolutely. ‘‘I don’t intend to 
let Mrs. Bruce keep that coffee-urn, any- 
how.” 

Year after year, however, went by with- 
out his being able to put his resolution into 
practice; and Mrs. Bruce, knowing that the 
Kenworths were still poor, felt more and 
more confident that she would eventually 
have undisputed title to the silver coffee- 
urn. But one morning, asthe Bruces sat at 
breakfast, with Mrs, Bruce herself in the 
act of filling a coffee-cup, a servant brought 
in Guy Kenworth’s card. 

‘‘Tam sure I don’t know what he can 
want,” said the lady, as she read the name. 

‘*Probably he is looking for a situation 
again,” said Mr. Bruce. ‘‘I told him, when 
he left me, that the best thing he could do 
was to stay where he was. It is just possi- 
ble,” be added, teasingly, ‘‘that he has 
come for the coffee-urn.” 

**Ridiculous!” said his wife, and she 
could scarcely credit her hearing when she 
found that that was really Guy’s errand. 

“TI would willingly pay you another 
fifty,” she said, ‘‘rather than give up the 
urn.” 

‘* But Guy was not to be lured from his 
. purpose by any such offer. 

‘‘There is our agreement, Mrs. Bruce,” 
he said, holding out the paper she had 
signed, and with it a roll of bank bills. 
And, though she used every persuasion pos 
sible and even hinted that she thought it 
very unwise for a young man in his circum- 
stances to appropriate so large a sum to such 
a purpose, she had the mortification of see- 
ing him walk off with the silver urn. 

As for the watch, Dr. Payson had long 
ago tried to prevail upon him to take it back 
without waiting to redeem jt; but Guy pro- 
tested that he should not feel willing to 
wear it unti: he had repaid the money that 
had been advanced upon it, and the Doctor, 
respecting his independent spirit, ceased to 
urge the point. In time, however, that too 
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would not buy either the watch or the silver 
urn. 

Guy, as a phygician, has won both wealth 
and fame, and the twins have attained to 
the dignity of college professorships; but 
when the three are together there is nothing 
they so love to talk about as those days in 
the old home when they were Mamma’s 
housekeepers. 

“I told you so,” said old Mrs. Piper, with 
the utmost complacency, the other day, to 
Miss Quibley. ‘‘I allers knowed them 
Kinworth boys’d turn out well.” 

Sac Harzor, L. L 
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(Communications for this department should be aa. 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tae INDEPENDENT. New York.| 





EASY BURIED CITIES. 


1. Tuey all maintain that Harold is a little 
cherub. Athird child is not always so wor- 
shiped as he seems to be. 
2. You must either put ina new piece of 
cambric or keep the mended place carefully 
out of sight. 
8. I like to watch Annie whereverI go. She 
seems to find a keen enjoyment in the most 
commonplace things. 
4. Shall you invite Sarah Dinsmore? Why, 
she is hardly civil! Imagine introducing ber 
to your friends. 
5. I know when Harry is up-stairs. It is 
bang or shout all the time. 
6. Ihave a most beautiful amber necklace 
that was given me last week. 
7. We enjoyed last evening some delightful 
music. A.M. Denman, the celebrated pianist, 
happened to be present. 
8. Something always happens to prevent 
whenever I expect them to visit me. 
9. I think there should be in every country a 
regal ban yearly pronounced against tramps. 
10. We spent a pleasant evening ; first at the 
opera, then seeing old acquaintances who 
dropped in. 
11. Let us listen to the limber linguist 
launching his lengthy lines at Lucy. 
12. You ought to use that herb. Rest as- 
sured, if you do, you will be benefited. 
13. I would much prefer listening to the 
music, At skilled games Iam a perfect nov- 
ice. 
14. Do please go, Amelia, to the picnic. As 
coaches will be sent to carry us there and 
back, you needn’t tire yourself. 
15. We must either write up on that topic or 
keep out of the competition altogether. 
16. I don’t see bow I could have broken it. 
I must have caught the wheel in going through 
the gate. 

17. I bave to be so careful of my parasol. It 
is paper, you know. 

18. The scenery is very picturesque, be- 
cause there is both mountain and lake. 

19. I think I will take a nap, lest I should be 
sleepy before the long evening is over. 

20. We bad to appear in court, Nan andI, 
Nan testified that she saw him strike ber. 

21. Of all your young friends,I think Cas- 
per is the most gentlemanly in his bearing. 

22. I think the cowslip isa beautiful, though 
not very common flower. 

23, Sicily, on second thought, seems to me 
the best trip yet. 

24. We ought notto venture beyond the 
light-house to-day, unless a suitable naviga- 
tor can be found. 

25. The number of officers is too large. No 
army could succeed with so few privates. 

DOLLY. 


Great was Barbie’s surprise, 
She could scarce trust her eyes, 
As she opened her last INDEPENDENT, 
And saw she was thought 
Contempt to bave brought 
On the nante of a poet resplendent, 


Though Geoffrey bis name, 
So great was his fame 
That the people in bonor installed him; 
And as Master or Sir, 
They now freely confer, 
80 Dan Chaucer they commonly called him. 


She might quote Webster here, 
Or speak of Shakespeare ; 
But from Spenser she borrows her law, sir; 
When the poet he styled, 
** A well undefiled 
Of English,” he called bim, ‘* Dan Chaucer.” 


(Crushed again. But Spenser said “old” 
Dan.—Ed.] 
WORD PUZZLE. 


A word of 14 letters from which 18 consecu- 
tive words can be formed: 1, asmall draught ; 
2, an abbreviation of actors; 3, superior; 4, 
aloft; 5, a term ‘connected with business 
transactions; 6, an imaginary being; 7, a 
poetical term for a division of land ; 8, a prep- 
osition ; 9, to purpose; 10, a number; 11, to 
watch ; 12, a cave; 13, a notcb. The whole 


ene * @ sen @ 
* ne @ ene 2 @ 
* * @ # *e*e# # @ 
* *# # & en @ @ 


Left-hand Square.—1, @ foreigner; 2, law; 8, 
perfume; 4, a given length of time. 
Right-hand Square.—1, liberated ; 2, end; 8, 
parts of the head ; 4, once. 

ANAGRAMS OF GIRLS’ NAMES. 
1, the carlot; 2, he iz a belt; 8, a inthe 
car; 4, ocI learn; 5, a sale bil; 6, J. pine 
shoe; 7, rat-gamer; 8, drug tree; 9, I hate 
rent. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 71H. 


PYRAMID. DOUBLE DIAMORD. 

a Cc P 
ORE BAA TEA 
ADOWN CATCH PENNY 
BANDANA ACT ANT 

H Y 


BEHEADED Worps.—1, skate; 2, skill; 3, 
slake; 4, sable; 5, scowl ; 6, speck; 7, sewer; 
8, stalk ; 9, stilt. 

Notse.—"' Nillor”’ solved the riddle and crose- 
word enigma,and W. P. Swartz “ Dolly's 
Shakespeariav Enigma,’’ published two weeke 
ago. 





A GENTLEMAN, while bathing at sea, saw 
bis lawyer rise up at bis side, after a long dive. 
After exchanging salutations, says he: ‘‘ By 
the way, how about Gunter?” “ He is in jail,’ 
replied the lawyer, and dived — The gen- 
tleman thought no more of it, but, on getting 
his account, he found: ‘‘To consultation at 
sea, anent the incarceration of Gunter, $2.”’ 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 








Witi1am J. Covenin, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed bya severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope; but a friend told me of Dr. WIIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“] write this, hoping every one affilcted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S: BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
ness.” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 


PEERLESS DOPING AND SHARING CRATE 


FOR ANY KIND OF FUEL. 
INTENSE HEAT, GREAT ECONOMY. AND PERFECT 
CLEANLINESS G a 


Send for poe Book <2 if ti 
where you saw this advertisement. — 


BISSELL & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
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Gouds received and returned by express or by maf. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. Sand 7 John St., N. ¥. 


EMERSON & 


FISHER CO., 
Carriage Builders, 


CINCINNATI. 
Annual Capacity, 20,000 Carriages. 


1788. BACON PIANOS. +382 


Francis Bacon’s Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


147Z and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd 8t., 
New York, 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
Bow exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 
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(The Agrtoultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
Of owr subscribers who feel specially interested.) 





FARM TOPICS. 


BY AGRICOLA. 





Wirna Septen.ber comes Fair-time. Harvest 
is over for the most part, and farmers have, or 
should have, a desire to go to the Fafr, to see 
what others have been doing the Summer long 
or to show some of the results they themselves 
have achieved. Fai>time is much like the old 
feria, or “‘ holiday,”’ of the ancients, and it is 
well to cultivate the social side of our natures ; 
but no farmer has a right to go and simply 
“look,” without also taking something for 
others to look at. In other words, every farmer 
should take an active interest in his local fair. 
Its success as an agricultural show depends on 
him. Farmers do not invent machinery ; but 
they should know what the inventor and 
mechanic have been doing in improving or 
making anew. They do not all keep “ blooded 
stock”; but here they may learn of the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of keeping ft. Some 
one exhibits large fruit or vegetables. Tow 
did they raise them and what varieties are they ? 
And so on in every department one should be 
constantly learning or imparting instruction. 
Make it a point to examine things in the fore- 
noon, and do not put it off until the “ side- 
shows’’ and horse-trote are absorbing your at- 
tention. Take the whole family one day, at 
least; be social; ask and answer questions; 
get a premium on something if you can; learn 
how to improve your farm methods; enjoy 
yourselves, and the Fair will be profitable. 





Stockmen sometimes use terms that all 
farmers do not understand. What fs a cross- 
bred animal? What a grade? What a pure- 
bred? Whata full-blood? We will take them 
up fn the above order. A cross is produced 
from the union of two pure-breds of different 
breeds. A grade is produced by uniting one 
pure-bred parent with a native animal, scrub or 
mongrel. A pure-bred is an animal of a ‘ dis- 
tinct and well-defined breed, without admix- 
ture of other blood.’’ A full-blood is the sixth 
cross, according to some authorities, from a 
pure-bred and a native, and is not to be dis- 
tinguished from a pure-bred. In-and-in breed- 
ing is the breeding of sire upon daughter, sons 
upon daughters, sons to mothers, and im all 
soite of relationship. Parents possessing in 
ferior qualities are supposed to fix or concen- 
trate their qualities inthe offspring. Pure-bred 
males with natives always breed up, while 
grades with natives breed down. Stock regis- 
tered in American, English, or Canadian Herd- 
books are. numbered. The American thus: 
Duchess, 435. The English thus: Duke (750) 
with parenthesis. ‘The Canadian thus: Royal 
[200] with brackets. 





Many may now be considering the subject of 
fruit evaporation and wonder if {it will pay. 
Two or three things are to be considered. If 
you have plenty of fruit, if you will work in- 
dustriously, and if you will have only a first- 
class product for market, it will pay. A thou- 
sand bushels of good apples will yield 5,000 
pounds ofevaporated fruit, which, according to 
the present market quotations, wonld bring 
about twelve cents per pound. It ismore prof- 
itable than to sell the green fruit for an aver- 
age of say 25 cents per bushel. Berries, sweet 
corn, and green fruits of every kind can be 
evaporated, and when we consider how much 
goes to waste every year when fruit is plenti- 
ful we shall see that there is money in it. 
Evaporated fruit always brings a better price 
in market than that dried in the old style and 
it costs but little to run the evaporator. Evap- 
orators cost from $50 to $600. The former will 
cure about ten bushels and the latter from 100 
to 150 bushels per day of 24hours. What could 
be saved in. fruit that now is wasted would in 
a short time buy an evaporator. 





One secret of success in wheat and rye cul- 
ture is therough preparation of the soi!, and, 
as farmers are pow engaged in this work, it is 
well to call attention toitagain, And another is 
to apply needed plant-food upon the surface, 
and for this latter purpose composted jbarn- 
yard manure, scattered over the ground and 
harrowed in just before drilling in the seed, is 
an excellent fertilizer. If bone-meal and plas- 
ter, of equal weights, is mixed with this com- 
post, it will be still better, Nitrogenons ma- 
nures are needed for wheat, since it extrarts a 
large amount of nitrogen froni the soil. {t fs 
well, however, not to force too large a growth 
of the plant in the Fall, any further than to 
form « mat over the sdil. Long roots in the 
wheat plant are more apt to be broken off in 
the process of freezing of the éoil; hence, what 
is needed is a thoroughly mellow, shallow seed- 
bet having eompact soil beneath. In respect 
to the amouni ef wheat seed per acre there isa 
difference of opinion; but we believe the best 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
Farm nnd Gvrden. requits follow the sowing of from one and a | be used and the quantity were very important 


half to one and three-quarters bushels. Some- 
thing may, however, depend on the variety of 
wheat. and upon the soil; but, as a rule, too 
thin seeding will produce too thin crops. Let 
farmers experiment on this in small plots this 
Fall. 





Two things are essential to keeping ice well 
in Summer in an ice-house—viz., drainage and 
ventilation. If the water from melting ice has 
no escape, the ice will melt on the bottor lay- 
ers; and, if there is not proper ventilation, the 
top layers will be affected by the warm air 
which naturally rises. A single ventilator in 
the peak of the roof is not sufficient. In some 
way it should be arranged to have a current of 
air, as can be done by making small openings 
just under the eaves on opposite sides of the 
house and a ventilator on the top. Concrete 
makes an excellent flooring for an ice-house 
and it should be so laid as to incline slightly 
toward an outlet to the drain. Poles or small 
timbers covered with atraw should first be laid 
on the floor and the ice placed on these. Ice 
is almost a necessity in the dairy, ifthe best re- 
sults are to be attained. y 





Advice on the care of tools is something 
which some farmers have enough of yet never 
heed. They know that rain and sun are ene- 
mies to farm implements; but, someinow, they 
don’t get time to bring the plow or the rake or 
the harrow from the field. How often these 
may be seen ornamenting (?) the fence, as one 
rides along the highway. In the first place, 
every one should have a tool-louse, devoted 
entirely to farm implements; and, in the 
sccond place, as soon as the tools are out of 
use, put them where they beloug. There is no 
reason, save accidents, why the farmer should 
not get twice the wear out of his farm-tools 
that he does, if they were only well cared for. 
Clean off the plows, harrows, hoes, etc, well and 
put them away dry. Apply a coat of paint to 
the woodwork, if necesgary, and when Spring 
comes everything will be in working order. 





CAL/FORNIA PEACHES. 





Last Friday afternoon the State Horticul- 
tural Society met in this city to discuss peach 
culture and to listen to an eseay from James 
Shinn, of Niles. 

The essayist said that new varieties of the 
peach can be produced by what is termed cross- 
fertilization—i. ¢., the pollen of .one variety 
brought in contact with the blossom of another 
variety, which is often done by bees and other 
means. The pit of the fruit from this blossom 
gives a new variety. As compared with other 
kinds of fruit, the peach tree {is short-lived. In 
New Jersey, where the soil is light and sandy, 
the tree lives only from three to five years ; but 
in the soil and climate of California the life of 
the tree, with proper attention, is forty and 
fifty. Peaches may be classed as the white or 
pale flesh and the yellow flesh. The pale flesh 
is not so well adapted to drying purposes, as it 
is too juicy. Another grand division is free- 
stones and cling-stones. Of these two cling- 
stones are better for drying The writer felt 
sure that the process of drying is to be one of 
our future resources. After giving a descrip- 
tion of the leaves and stocks of several varie- 
ties and their qualities, the subject of the dis- 
eases of the peach wastreated of. In this state 
the peach orchards are troubled with very few 
diseases. Leaf-curl and mildew constitute 
the principal if not the entire list. In all the 
middle and northern counties leaf-curl is a se- 
rious trouble and frequently causes a great 
curtailment of the crop. Some varicties are 
more subject to it than others, and the proper 
remedy is to discard all varieties that are liable 
to leaf-curi, and plant only those that are free 
from it or nearlyso. Mildew occurs only with 
varieties of a less vigorous constitution. Sul- 
phur and a solution of niter are suggested as a 
partial remedy for this, but the only thorough 
remedy is to discard all the weakly species. It 
is a serious question what we are going to do 
with the fruit when our orchards are as enor 
mously increased as the present indicates. It 
will have to be preserved and put on the market 
in a manner that will keep for gradual con- 
sumption. There were 4,000,000 cans of fruit 
put up in California in 1881 and about two- 
thirds of which were peaches. 


Mr. Hatch said that some years ago he used 
wood ashes and lime around the roots of his 
trees, with excellent effect. It reinvigorated 
them. He said further that a gentleman of his 
acquaintance recently told him something he 
never knew before with regard to renewing the 
life and quality of the trees. He said he dug 
about the roots, and put in quite a quantity of 
pulverized charcoal. The fruit produced after 
this treatment was of enormous size. 

Several others spoke in favor of wood-ashes. 

R. J. Trumbull said he saw some peach trees 
in Solano County, last year, which were fifty 
years old and were still thrifty. Growers can 
renew the youth of their trees by pruning and 
fertilizing. The kind of fertilizing element to 





questions. 

Mr. Shinn said there was no doubt that trees 
could be preserved ,one hundred years. But 
the great question with us now is: What are we 
going to do with all the fruit that farmers are 
preparing to raise? He knew that the nursery- 
men could not begin to supply the demand for 
trees this year. 

W. H. Jessup, of Haywards, said he had 
sowed broadcast about 4,000 pounds of iron 
drillings ard filings from the foundry on fifteen 
acres of fruit-land. The land was enriched 
and the trees strengthened by the oxide it 
formed. 

Dr. A. Kellogg, of the Academy of Sciences, 
said he had seen a peach tree on North River, 
N. Y., that was ninety years old. 

L M. Hixon, a fruit-shipper of San Francisco, 
made some statements showing the vast supe- 
riority of peeled dried peaches over the un- 
peeled as a marketable article. Eastern quota- 
tions were for unpeeled evaporated thirteen 
cents per pound, while peeled evaporated were 
in demand at thirty cents and none to be had. 
He thought there was every inducement for 
our people to peel their fruit for the Eastern 
market. The peeled will find ready sale when 
nobody will have the unpeeled.—San Franciscu 
Bulletin. 


FATTENING AND CARE OF 
CATTLE. 


Pror. Browy, of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, has recently put himself on record in 
regard to cattle raising. Some of his points or 
siggestions are open to criticism, although 
nearly all of his deductions will meet the ap- 
proval of the majority of breeders. The Pro- 
fessor says the purposes of cattle fattening are: 

1. To obtain the largest quantity of the best 
quality of beef at the least cost under 3 years of 





age. 

*: To aim at breeding, raising, and fatiening 
one cattle beast from every ten cultivated acres 
of the province. 

3. To grow all the food required for these 
purposes within ourselves. 

4. The animals to weigh alive not less than 
1,500 pounds each. 

5. The net cost of production, giving credit 
for manure, not to exceed five cents per pound, 
live weight. 

6. ‘lo obtain one ton of manure per month 
from each cattle beast over 2 years old when 
stabled to finish the fattening process. 

7. The value of such inanure, under the best 
management, to be mate worth $2.50 per ton. 

In any class it is desirable to have ; 

8. Purity of sire. 

9. A certain age and sex. 

10>A quiet disposition. 

11. Quality, as indicated by fine head and 
ears, fine bone, horn, tail, and a medium thick 
skin, having plenty of fine, soft, silky hair, with 
meliowness. 

12. A weight-carrying frame. 

13. Such a brecd as will mature or prema- 
ture from 2 to 8 ycars of age. 

14. Having the charter of doing best upon 
Ontario pastures. 

15. Giving the best quality of flesh with least 
offal. 

16. Sure breeders and good nurses. 

17. The Short-horn grade is best for weight, 
early maturity, and stall feeding. 

18. The Hereford grade is best for hardiness 
and grazing disposition, 

19. The Aberdcen Poll grade is the best for 
an even average of all requirements. 

20. The Gallowny grade is best for extreme 
hardness and quality of flesh. 

21. The Devon grade is the best for nursing 
and sure breeding. 

The use of the food of fattening cattle is to 

22. Keep up animal heat or life. 

23. Repair the waste. 

24. Increase growth. 

25. Produce flesh and fat. 

Its value is affected by 

26. The particular breed. 

27. Age of the animal. 

28. Individual character. 

29. Conditions of life, such as temperature. 

30. Management. 

Chemically we can calculate upon getting 
one pound of flesh from any food that has ten 
parts of dry substances in its composition. 
Thus, 100 pounds of Swede turnips, having as 
much as ninety parts of water, will only give the 
pound of flesh, while 100 pounds of corn, having 
only thirteen parts of water, will give ten 
pounds of flesh. 

From birth to the time a cattle beast is 
ripe the daily rate of increase, on an average, 
should not be less than one and one-half 
pounds. Thus, @ 8-year-old should weigh 1,600 
pounds, a 2}-year-old 1,360, and a 2-year-old 
1,100 pounds alive. 

But, in fact, the daily rate of increase is 
more up to 2 years than at any time afterward. 
A 2-year-old well done to will weigh 1,400, and 
if carried on to 3 years will not scale less 
than 1,800 pounds. This may be called pre- 
maturing. 
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TRUCK FARMING IN CAROLINA. 


“THAT man,”’ said General Roberts, pointing 
out a man in the crowd, “ sold $80,000 worth or 
Irish potatoes this year, every one of which he 
raised on his own place.’’ That sounds incred- 
ible, and yet it is true. The man alluded to 
was Ambrose Lindsay, who lives on the coast 
near the Carolina line. Of this enormous crop 
I have no doubt $50,000 was clear money. Sol 
Haas told me of a man at Norfolk who eleared 
$35,000 raising potatoes this year, and paid off 
a debt that had accumulated in business and 
threatened to ruinhim. This is the best year 
for potatoes ever known. The last crop was 
short and poor and there was no stock to start 
the season with. Tht high price of bread and 
meat increased the consumption of potatoes, 
and the heavy crop of this year was taken at 
high figures. Potatoes that dragged at $2 a 
barrel in New York last year brought $6.50» 
barrel on the Carolina coast this year. 

I have written a good deal about the truck 
farming of this section, but I was not prepared 
to see the progress that has been made. Ip 
Newberne County it has quadrupled in the past 
two years and every season sees new lands 
cleared. Some stories of profits would be fab- 
ulous were they not well avouched. Joseph 
Rhene, of Newberne, is an example. “I had 
oveasion,”’ said Mr. Bryan, an intelligent gen- 
tleman, ‘“‘to look into his accounts five years 
ago, and he was then $25,000 behind. He went 
to truck-farming, commencing with about sixty 
acres. He is now worth about $80,000 besides 
his farm. He has increased this to several 
hundred acres, and so enriched it that what he 
gave $10 an acre for will now command $100 
anacre. He raised $20,000 worth of potatoes 
this year. The total crop of truck for the sea- 
son is worth $55,000, and it cost him about 
$14,000 to make it. His sales for the first five 
days of the season were $15,000, or $3,000 a 
day.” “If the profits are so immense, why 
does not everybody go in?”’ “* Nearly everybody 
in this section is going in. I planted about 
ten acres in potatoes this year, on which I 
made $130 an acre, at an expense of $22 an 
acre. I shali enrich my land next year and in- 
crease my Operations. Every season new peo- 
ple come iu. Mr. Dunn, of our city, who was 
in the railroad service, bought 60 acres of land 
a few years ago and started. [He has made over 
$10,000, and his farm, for which he gave almost 
nothing, would sell for $5,000 easily. There is 
an abundance of similar laud to be had cheap; 
butit has to be cleared and enriched and is 
often out of the reach of market. In spite of 
everything, however, the truck business of the 
Carolina coast, already enormous, is destined to 
double and even quadruple its present propor- 
tions. We grow everything here, and there are 
special farms for tomatoes, berries, onions, etc. 
It is not unusual for one of our growers to ship 
30,000 boxes of strawberries. The cultivation 
of these small crops is a godsend to our people, 
who have been forced to give up heavy opera- 
tions in rice and cotton, because of the labor 
troubles. It is really a surplus above our sta- 
ple crops anyhow; for when we raise a crop 
of peas ve then pitch in and raise cotton on 
the same land.”"—Corr. Atlanta Constitution. 


A TEXAS GOAT RANCH. 


Tue editor of the Uvalde Hesperian has made 
a visit to the famous Nueces cafion, including 
the Angora ranch of 8. J. Arnuld and brothers. 
Here’ the cafion widens out for a distance of 
seven miles ; in fact, it is the widest and most 
beautiful spot in the cafion. These gentlemen 
own and control about 15,000 acres, embracing 
the ich valleys of Maverick Creek on the 
west and Ranch Creek on the east, which are 
only miniature cafions putting into the Nueccs 
Valley from either side, furnishing an abund- 
ance of grass and water the year round, and 
which is used as a Summer range, while in Kin- 
ney County they have another ranch, where 
they Winter their sheep until after the lambing 
season, keeping the goats on the home ranch 
during the kidding season. Six years ago last 
July these gentlemen commenced with 875 goats 
and 1,400 head of sheep. Now they have 
4,000 of the former and 8,000 of the latter. Their 
losses in sheep will amount to about the same 
in money value as their purchases, while on the 
goat question they are $2,000 ahead of their 
losses, besides their increase. During this 
period their losses from disease and otherwise 
have not been over 2 per cent. on their goats. 
They run seven different flocks, which gave 
steady employment to seven herders, besides a 
viciero (who superintends the flocks), as well as 
extra hands to attend toother work on the ranch. 
In the shearing, lambing, and dipping seasons, 
of course, the number is greatly augmented. 
On this ranch the goats have been improved 
up by the best of thorough-bred billies, until 
now the grades run from one-half to fifteen- 
sixteenth. Last Spring their goat clip amounted 
to 1,200 pounds, which was sold in New York 
at an average of 40 cents. We have often 
heard the question asked : What profit is there 
in goats? In common goats the profit lies inthe 
hides and tallow, waich always command 4 
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and the supply of good mest in 
cod oie a not spoil in warm weather be 
fore it can be used up. By using Angora 
a flock ¢an be graded up so high that the w 
1s moré'frofitable than that of sheep, while the, 
auimal itself is hardier, more prolific, and less 
expensive. — Galveston (Texas) News. 





FRENCH GARDENING. 


An American market-gardener divides his 
ground into many lots and plants nearly every 
variety of truck known to the market. The 
French gardener gives himself up to the culti- 
vation of a special class or succession of fruits 
or vegetables, and, by long study and practice, 
by experimenting with various manures, soils, 
and modes of culture, arrives at perfection. 
He is also much more economical of space and 
more prodigal of labor than we are or, in fact, 
than we need be. Heseldom suffers his ground 
to lie fallow; crop succeeds crop in endless 
rotation ; the cauliflower issetamong the melon 
hills, ready to spread as soon as the melons are 
gathered. Between the rows of asparagus are 
planted early potatoes, lettuce, etc., in such a 
manner as to keep the ground constantly fruit- 
ful, and, when the weather becomes frosty and 
the sun loses a goodly share of its forcing 
power, large bell glasses aré employed, one of 
which is placed over each plant—especially in 
the case of the salads—and heat is then concen- 
trated upon it until ite full growth is fairly 
attained. The enormous size of the French 
asparagus is chiefly due to the manuer of plant- 
ing. Instead of setting the plants closely to- 
gether, as we do, a space of, at least, six inches 
square is aliowed to each ‘‘ stool,’ which en- 
ables it to suck a large amount of nutriment 
from the soil and become a strong and solid 
plant. Each stool is also manured repeatedly 
every season, the soil being carefully scraped 
aay down to the roots, the compost being 
placed around them, and the earth put back 
again. The French system of cultivating the 
apple, pear, and peach is also peculiar. The 
trees are all grafted and dwarfed. A strong 
wire is stretched along in front of each row, 
about three feet above the ground. Upon this 
wire a single branch of each tree is trained, and 
as soon as well started this branch is made, by 
heavy pruning, the only fruit-bearing one on 
the tree. The consequence is that the entire 
strength of the tree goes to the nourishing of 
the fruit upon this branch and the fruit be- 
comes large and fair in proportion. This pro- 
cess, by the by, is borrowed from the Chinese.— 
The Pras, 

en 


ASPARAGUS. 


A onmar deal has been a published in Englich 
horticultural journals in favor of blanghed)as- 
paragus and opposed to it ; and, on the while, 
those in favor of raising it tacwuch a manner ag 


to enable them to obtaim a long, white stem do 


not appear to find it easy to satisfy all with the 
change, as most people prefer their ‘grass 
green, although gardeners are offering the 
blanched stalks in the markets. A writer ina 
London daily says: “The wasteful way in 
which this delicious vegetable is cut, and eon- 
sequently brought to the table, is a striking ex- 


ample of the loss the public suffers, and appar-— 


ently wkhout complaint, in conformity to cus- 
tom. When I seein the London markets the 
handsome bundles of large “ grass,’ about six- 
sevcaths of which is white and uneatable and 
only one-seventh eatable, and know that the same 
length might be sold for the same price all eat- 
able, I cannot but regret the sad loss and waste 
of six hundred per cent. on this article of food, 
The evil arises from cutting the asparagus too 
soon and below the surface of the beds. I al- 
low mine to grow eight or nine inches above 
ground, and then cut an inch above the ground, 
ind thus obtain seven or eight inches of green 
tops, the whole of which is eatable and of good 
flavor. 

‘“‘ Asparagus should always be cooked stand- 
ing in bundles in the pot, with the tops just 
above the water, to prevent their being Over- 
done whilst the stems are being cooked sufli- 
ciently. If any of your readers. who grow 
asparagus will try this plan of eutting and 
cooking they will find they have saved the 
large percentage I have mentioned, and better 
knowledge on the part of the public would 
soon bring green and eatable, instead of white 
and umeatable, asparagus to market.” 


GOLD-BANDED LILY IN JAPAN. 


J. &., in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, makes the 
following inquiry : ‘‘ Does any one know where 
the vast quantities of lilies come from in Japan 
and how they grow there—whether in the 
woods or the open? For, if so, he will do good 
service by making it public, as, judging from 
the vast quantities of ZL. avratum annually im- 
ported from that country, it must be quite a 
weed there.”’ 

In reply to the above, M. Jean Van Volxem 
writes: “Coming from the «onth of Japan, I 
saw for the first time Lilium 


after passing the gate of Hakan: three 
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pwn in fields, by the side of the to-kaido, as 
onions are, and quite close to each other 
s the flowers were beginning to expand, the 
ght was magnificent and the scent overpow- 
tring. It was much later and far north of 
Tokio that I saw them wild, coming out of the 
margin of the natural shrubberies, generally 
with a single huge blossom, sometimes two, 
rarely three. It is no wonder we got at first 
notice such quantities of them, as the bulbs are 
a@ common article of diet with the natives and 
are sold everywhere as a vegetable in the mar- 
kets. I have eaten them pretty often, and 
rather relish them, as they are, when cooked, 
sweet, mucilaginous, and without any decided 
taste to make them objectionable to a new- 
comer.”’ 

Evidently, this lily is well suited with its na- 
tive country, but wé doubt if it will ever be 
quite so well at home here. 


SHALLOW CULTIVATION FOR 
FRUITS. 


FRUIT-GROWERS must be reminded that their 
hoes, cultivators, and plows may 4o more 
damage to plants than good, if not used with 
discretion. The small fruite—berries, currants, 
grapes, also dwarf pears, qu‘fices, etc.—root 
near the surface. Here are found the best 
roots, those that provide the most nourishment. 
Nature designed these to be mulched by the 
dead leaves and in our fields mulching would 
be the best treatment, if it were possible. As it 
is, the best we can do is to give frequent but 
shallow cultivation. I have seen ifftelligent 
men plowing deep furrows alongside of their 
raspberries, currants, and grapes, well satisfied 
that they were doing thorough work, that would 
secure an abundant harvest. Let such men dig 
up one- plant before thus plowing and one 
after, and see what butchery they have com- 


mitted. There are no tap-roote stretching far 
down into the subsoil, but simply & few laterals 
branching out, say from two to four inches be- 
low the su and wore than half of them 
have been ced by the plowshare. When 
we set gréen hands hoeing strawberries and 
newly-set we know what they will 
do, if not w: will destroy half these 
roots and loosen the hol {oD abe the aoe 

ling have secured, chopping close 
Seat em.—Firnit Garden. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE FOR 
OVERWORKKED PROFESSIONAL MEN. 

Dr. Cas. T. MitcheLL, Canandaigua, N. 
Y., says: “1 thinkita want restorer of brain 
torce or nervous energy.’ 


AGRICULTURAL. 


 PAIRBANKS’ 


STAVDARD 


SCALES, ~ 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 
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“THE OOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now ts the timc to secure homes in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 
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The Northern allroad runs through a region 
which cannot be 
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NEW FIELD sEMENT. 
g perope condition of existing settlem 
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Pacific 
ree and Eastern Dakota is the best guaranty 
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ogo acres awaiting settlement. 
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For detailed information on all points apply at or 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
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No. 285 Broadway. 
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BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICED 


CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS. 
for Autumn planting o aw for mailing to appli- 
LILLY OF THE VALLEY PIPS 


FOR FLORISTS A SPECIALTY. 


XRANT FAN MILL. AND QR ADLE ce 
WF Double-blast rey Wing aa wine. Coe 
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STANDARD: FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Offiee, 159 “ry Street. 


Factory, Newark 
nas and Dealers are “favited to send for 


NEW AGH BL ODN) 


Blood, and will ee, ch 
the pwilitake tp three nsomtha® 
el pill en each ne aly rem vt to Leo Terrecks 





who will 
may be ores 


be Tble. Sent ym wad pee si wen 
. 4. vous & 
; f, 00:, Boston, eter aa 





BELLS. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 


ranted r aan f avd durable. 
‘mes EL.Y & CO. West Troy, N. Y. 





Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 
Successors 


yn Ry imbérly, Bert Fourprns, 
© oupestes quality of Bells. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any addr upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


Sndine VINGS. 





9 READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION: ” by Ritchie. Size 
©c TWheet, WBS. cesses cee cence veneer cvccr tenner $2 00 
Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. ~—— 


THE aureces OF THE UNITED STATES. 
wha we eewdecccoccovencbocccaeese set 200 


“9 rtist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Tne Stehic, the" oe. povcccccnedsbewasekedbeeed 15 00 
EX PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX- Pang a SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


SDWIn sr. STANTON, meng coneeee 2 OO 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x80..........4.+.-4 1 00 


AN of the above are printed on nuite white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, om on receipt of the money, 


ag “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 
+ Frank Fe nenenee: Bound in Cloth. 
Orders. with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
251 | Broadway, haw Verk. 


The Independent. 





WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


N bers po no gpd 0 ccesesccsdcoces 
3g — CB'moe. «posta tree - 











bad } {—— month), » ox 
ad’ ¢ weeks), e A ee 
Number Kk), a ‘ i 

me subscri pice 4 Pe ee ee 5 
One subscription with one XEW subscriber, in 

one re’ Wicd Lobkclccceccetechcbecksonscces 00 
One subscr! ion with two NEw subscribere, in 98 

OME TEMICTANCE . 06.2.5 so ees seeceeseenennseccee oe 
One subsoription three 
One subseription with three” NRW subscribers, . 

in one STOLE OTe eee 5 
One subscri La POMC fn na50csep cena recess 5 
Ons cupeers a oe four NEW subscribers, in 2 98 
One 6 sa oee’s tle aah tte. 

An omelets Be five. at same rate, aver 
y with one remittance. 

Beginning J 1882, Tim. will 
pea a oa 
ex . a 

thee of time paid for. 


Maar = Copies Free upon Application. 


@" Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Gar” Remittances neues he made ty jenty Créer, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither 
these can be procured. send the money in a Rzots- 


LEeTrer, 
y] absol protection 
Met age! "all Postmanters are ‘obtined to register 


8 requested to) note 
the expiration of thet? su . which is always 
ven on the yellow address label on the first page of 

“yt SE and to ky oe or three weeks previous 
no loss ste numbers may 


ans dye 
oor | ‘the 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1882, 


PERSONS desiring to onter other periodicals 
will fund it greatly to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Avy of 
the following publications will be supplied, in 
connection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt 








of thesum named in addition to the regular 
subscription price of Tue InpePENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 

We shall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
eation, at favorable rates, other periudicals and 
publications than those mentioned below. 


Reg. Price 
American Agriculturist.......... $125 $1 50 
Atlantic Monthbly................ 350 400 
Century Magazine (formerls Scrib 
gop a pac ie AID le id ph 3 50 400 
Frank Lesiie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 4 00 
Harper’s Magazine............+.. 350 400 
“ ARRAN 350 400 
¥ OME. < 6008s 038itacedes 850 400 
“ Young People (Weekly). 135 150 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 2 8 00 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine.... 240 275 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher..110 12 
St. Nicholas Magazine......... ..2%7 3800 
Semi-weekly Tribune......... Be : ~ 
Weekly Tribune............ 
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PALNT YOUR HOUSES WITH RARIOMAL uD Min. 


Mixed ready for use and be 
X, nectiogt qt can poh. myth ner St 
over 20 care’ I find the tone! Mined Fatut the best. It covers keer snd cutiasts 
fhe best lead and-oll Sample Cards, 
for estimating the quan of Paint desired for ony surface, sent free, rec. by addressing 


VA TIONAL MIXED PAINT C0, 
OFFICE 78% BARCLAY 8T., X. Y. 





ee ae phe as 


made aither tage stamp is received 
the rece mit 3 ail. 
essrs. IN CO., No. 188 Fleet Pireet, 
are our ts In London to receive subscriptio 
and ares PEE INDEPENDENT 
ress ly 
P.-0, Box 2787, REF re City. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


at — tee Advertisements. Last Paged Business Notice 
res Ty Serer 


v0c. 

4 times (one ‘month),.70c. 4 times (one month). ..86c. 

Bae (three monbhéiabe. 48% (three mon nths)60c. 

26 “ (six r “ (six yYi5c. 

62 6 (twelve * )60c.58 “ (twelve “ 660, 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS- 


Pee ee ree en re eseeebemaeeeee ee eeeeeee 


1 tim 
4 times (one month).. 





i ‘s jtaree months) 
- * a a Drotpcseoncportoacess 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICES.,... .... One DOLLAR PER Agats 
Ling, EACH TIME 


FinanciaL NOTICES.,,.. yowe DOLLARS PER AGATS 


RELIGIOUS Notices _Firty Cenrs a 
a - Ky Daaras, “not “exceeding four lines, 
ve 


that, Tw a Line. 
“eaym L | for advertising must te made in advance, 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York City. 





PILES FOR THE HE INDEPENDENT. 


WE bave had so many Gor iegebleetor Files on 
Binders for Tue INDEPENDENT Bince the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons < Co. ntees of 
the best Binder ‘in use supply tliose who 
may desire them. Each 5 File or Binder will 
convenieutly hold twenty-six numbers—hbalf a 
year. The cover bas “Tue <Dyperexvent”’ 
embossed on it in large gil. pee making - 
quite ornamental! and look 
like a handsome ‘volume. 


dollar and twenty-five cepts each. é usual 
A cut of the File or Binder is 


price is $1 50 
given below : 
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Litleteld Store Company 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the following celebrated 


Gittlefeld’s Parlor Furnace or Double Beater, 
Portable and Brick Furnaces. 


18 SIZES, 

“Albany,” “Queen Anne,” “ 
ing Glory,” an’ *Rastia e” Parlor Stoves. 
‘Morning Glory.” “ Woodland,” “ Rastiake,” and 

*Lotus” Cook Stoves. 
hey 1] 


fhe “ Fort rt Orange,” Morn 


* Right and Left-hond Fire Box, - 
ae Anne X and XX,’ * Little eid,” 


and tase 26, also the “New ~——™ 
Giorr" Parlor Stoves, etc. 

The *“*Queen Anne’? and * East. 

Specialties : lake’’ Cooks and Kange and * New 


Morning Glory” Parlor. 


&#~ Any information itn reference to Prices and, 
ferms promptly furnished on application. 


If our Stoves cannot be found in A place, please 
rite us direct, as we allow the Discount in 
places where we have no agent. 


REMINGTON 


Brvach-loading, Doube-baraed 


SHOT-GUNS. 


Regular price her our price.. 
4 
“ “ vos+ 485 “4 vee BF 
Other grades proportionately. 
Single-barreled, ditto....... .810. 


ALFORD, WARD, DAVENPORT & CO., 





P.O, Box 2002.) 97 Chambers St., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1882. 4 
FSACKSON B OTH ERS, 


(Successors to GrorgEk Jackson 


New York State Drain Tile Works, 
Once b4 Grand Btn ee WA Wy. 


é PONT 4 Pl dance 





Round, Sole, and Horse-Shoe Tile, 
over 18 inches in length, ~ 4 the cargo or in the 
smallest quantity, on demand, at prices — we will 
defy any other rties to undersell us, All Tile de 
livered on board of cars or boat inthis city free of 
. Price-List sent free on application and prac 
tical drainers furnished, if 

Having put in Pad and improved | machinery. we are are 

Ly public oe 


this season any offer su 
Have always 


far excel 
oe a, exhibited. Also 
DRAIN" TILE MACHINES 
forsale. Add JACKSON BROS, 
_(Please 1 mention | Paper.) a - kee 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements, 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the nsual styles are unrivaled? 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate, 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerocoms, 
90 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 





PAINT YOUR. HOUSES 


With 





RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is 
mom. h, glossy. durable, and economical. Any shade. 
8 there are imitations now on the market, 
thes the above TRADE-MARK is on each package and 

thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER Paint. 
Factories at 535 West St.. New_Y ork: and 
Cleveland, Chicage, and St. Le 


¢ CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. & 
g GREAT. WEST 








scare GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, a 
Pittsburgh, Pa $ 
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aYORK- 
Manvhaivrers of Artistic Grats and Ender: 
in Brass, Real Bronze, ftcel,and Tile. 0220 omeriiharysons. | 





Mark this! upon the Condition of the 


stomach and its near allies, the liver and the 


depend physical health -and_ clear- 


ness of intellect. If these organs are inactive or 
in a state of irritation, the toning, regulating, 


pothing influence of TARRANT’s SeLtTzer APERI- 


urgently required. 
SLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Gun Makers, 


PARKER BROTHERS, 


Meriden, Conn. 


_ gNEW MODEL. 
TOP ACTION. | 











Turning the barrel 
wait een. * 


Genter Stem 


rward ejects a 


These Revolvers are made of forged 
Steel, interchangeable in their parts, of sufficient 
and are the perfection of workmanshi 
simu/taneous and easy extraction of the shells 
clined screw action op the base-pin starts the shells, over- 
any resistance. They extract one or more nese, it 


com! 


any eres of discharges. 
vee ak . F. and 44 Cal. C. F. wine £13.50. t of the price. 
MER WIN, Baap ee CO.. 83 Chambers Street, New York. 


adress 





. They can be tak 


t strength, 
Pp. rae? have 







fee 
810.00; ket size, 44 Cal. C, F, Win., $12.50; Bel 





- WHEELER REFLECTORS. 
Constructed upon scientific princt- 


pa 


ies im great variety, for eas : 


treets, 


Grounds, Boy 


oe 
facturing Establish y+ yk 


Offices, etc., 
bl 


rome 


wanted at once in every sown. 


utilizing 





sa 
ont a herewrare dealers. 
R REFLECTOR Co., 
riley Se Boston. Send for circu- 










The Great 
Church 


LIGHT, 





to churches 8 pod the trade. 


I. 


RINK, 654 Pearl 8t., N. ¥, 






| HUNTER’S SIFTERS, 12 articles in one. Hae 


no equal in the a no -page ca’ 
alogue free. J. M. ; Manuf’ Co., iectonatt. 





lw. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses : 
87 John rar. York, and 
* 197 Lake St. 
MANUFACTURERS or 
PUMPS, 
ie 





“SPLENDID” FIREPLACE HEATER, 
WARREN RANGE, 
HALLETT RAN GE, 


“SPLENDID” PARLOR STOVE, 


FU —— WARREN & CO., 








sore ‘wena ‘ee$ ‘fa10 
“img yding € ‘ON 


Established 1780. 





SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church, and ge Furniture, 
27 Sudbury Bereet, Beston, Mass. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES, 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pleces.600 06 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. . 
Fine Gold- French 





. 760 

band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 

"h China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 12 00 

Chamber Sets. 11 pieces, ¥ RD arab opedees 825 

lain Dinner Sets,100 pieces. 14 00 

Silver. Dinner Kn ive sccsccacsus 8 00 
ALL HOU} NISHING GOODS. 

Tlustrated Catalogue an: matiled free on 


application. Estimates 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York City, 


Orders boxed and on Car or Steamer, free of charge 
Sent C. O. D. or P..O. Money Order. 


WE MAKE 
the Best Bunting Boot and Shoe in the World 


Canvas Hunting Suits. 
Leather Goods, of every description, 
for Sportsmen. 

KNAPSACKS, LEGGINS, 
MOCCASINS, BAGS. 
Will Make 8 ial Articles to Suit 


ustomers. 
Send for Catalogue. 


THOMSON & SONS, 
P.-0. Box 1016, 301 Syyatene, Kw. ¥. 
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OLD PEOPLE 


- FOUR SIZES * 
5 L73 














STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK: 











APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 


LzBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. — 
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